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Art. I.—Evangelical Theology living and progressive.’ 


i our time a bugbear lies at the door of Systematic Theology. 

It is the impression that he must “abandon hope who 
enters here,’—the hope of any interesting, living, and progres- 
sive study ; the idea that he must move mainly among the 
shadows of the past, or, so far as he deals with present and 
powerful factors of human thought, must simply accept and 
bow down before them as reigning dogmas within the circle of 
Church life in which his lot has fallen. I shall not inquire how 
this bugbear has been created,— how far any shade of reality it 
has is traceable to the professional bias of theologians to the 
vis inertie of human nature, to periodic stagnations in the 
Church’s spiritual life, above all to the prejudices of those who 
dislike Christian truth itself, but find it easiest and safest to 
express that dislike by disparaging its systematic form. Of 
these things let us not now speak ; it will be better to grapple 
directly with the impression itself, to rouse ourselves manfully 
to overpass this “lion in the way.” And as some contribu- 
tion to this, let us endeavour to show that when confronted 
with the principles of living Protestant Christianity, it is a 


1 Delivered at the opening of the class of Systematic Theology, New 
College, Edinburgh, 3d Nov. 1881. 
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2 Evangelical Theology living and progressive. 


phantom, and must vanish ; that, on the contrary, there is no 
science in which the provision for life, movement, progress is 
so ample and the result so sure as the science of Evangelical 
Theology. For what do we evangelical Protestants mean 
by dogmatic or systematic divinity? We mean “the exact 
and orderly declaration of our understanding of God’s revela- 
tion,’ “the sorting out and collecting by the believing man or 
Church of what is judged by them to be the truth as Scripture 
teaches it.”’ A Christian doctrine “ is a truth of faith derived 
from the authority of the word and revelation of God.” “ Dog- 
matic is the science which presents and proves the Christian 
doctrines regarded as forming a connected system.”? The point 
in these definitions on which we are to fix attention at present 
is, that our theology is one mode—the scientific mode—of ex- 
pressing what the believing mind finds in Holy Scripture. I 
wish to show how secure and ample is the provision made for 
a living and progressive theology, when regard is had to both 
these factors—these great postulates of Protestantism, its formal 
and its material principles, viz., to the Scriptures—the rule of 
faith on the one hand, and on the other to faith itself (in the 
sense of believing grace) as that which receives and holds what 
Scripture teaches. 

A word or two in explanation of this definition of theology. 
Some may demur to its being called the system of our under- 
standing of Divine truth, rather than the systematising of 
Divine truth itself. We are ready to admit with Principal 
Rainy*® that this distinction between a doctrine as delivered 
to us in Scripture and the same doctrine as sought out and 
expressed in our theology, is often merely formal, and for 
practical purposes frequently disappears. We are ready to 
remind you, with Dr. Chalmers, that a system though designated 
by the name of its human founder may be directly Divine. 
The Newtonian system of the heavenly bodies is the system of 
God though it is the discovery of Newton, “and so a theo- 
logical system may be the work of God though the discovery 
of man.” Yet Protestants cannot overlook the distinction, for 
their allegiance is due to Scripture alone, and not to any system 


1 Principal Rainy, Delivery and Development of Doctrine, p. 107. 
2 Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics, p. 1. Clark, 1866. 
3 Dr. Rainy, ut supra, p. 118. 
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Protestantism implies progress. 3 


of truth that may be drawn from it. The Protestant theologian 
is bound by his own principle to view his system as something 
which must, after all his endeavours, fall short of the entire 
truth contained in the Scriptures themselves. Again, men are 
sometimes chary of assigning any prominence to faith in the 
construction of Christian theology. There is so much dread of 
what is loosely called “ the Christian consciousness” that men 
would fain speak as if they thought Scripture would yield a 
theological system of itself; that such system might be little 
more than the logical arrangement of what the Scripture already 
contains ; that we are somehow honouring Scripture more to 
speak of it, as if it must suggest to the human mind, under any 
condition of that mind, the true system of theology. But 
when we say what we think and know, we cannot so speak. 
We know that the assumption just alluded to was the im- 
mediate precursor of Rationalism—that Rationalism of the 
eighteenth century, which was the spawn of a defunct ortho- 
doxy at the close of the seventeenth. We know that it is 
only the believing mind which will draw out of Scripture a 
theology at once true and living :— 


“In contemplating the power of human activity which concerns itself 
about doctrine, we are ever to remember that the grace of the Spirit is a 
real condition of success ; that the kind of success which we are encouraged 
to expect is promised to the spiritual man, and to no other.” ! 


Now, let us consider how these conditions of Evangelical 
Theology, viz., that it is the produet of faith drawing truth 
from Scripture as its supreme and only authoritative standard, 
become conditions of freedom, freshness, and progress. Let us 
look first at the duty towards Christian theology which faith 
imposes, and then look at the nature of the source from which 
that theology is drawn. 


I. 

It is well known that the very essence of Protestant 
Christianity is to lay upon every believing soul the duty and 
responsibility of grounding and maintaining its spiritual life 
by direct dependence upon Christ and upon the knowledge of 
His mind as communicated in the Scriptures. 

While making full allowance for the function of the Church 


1 Dr. Rainy, ut supra, p. 106. 
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—the whole Church past and present—in educating and guid- 
ing such faith, this great principle demands that faith draw 
direct from the Church’s Head, and that it ground its beliefs on 
the sole and immediate testimony of His Word. This means 
far more than the mere right or liberty of what is called 
“ private judgment.” It expresses the irresistible demand of the 
enlightened soul that it shall have its creed at first hand from 
Divine Revelation, and shall be free to obey that heavenly 
voice. It declares the imperative duty of believing theologians 
in every age tc ground their theology on nothing short of a 
direct appeal to the Word of God. 

Now this is evidently fitted to secure such continual recourse 
to Scripture, such concourse of the believing mind with Scripture, 
as to be a constant safeguard against stagnation, a constant 
guarantee of freshness. It is so fitted, I say; not that this 
has been the invariable result. That it has not been so is 
the fault of human nature, not of Protestant Christianity. It 
is when Protestants forget their own most essential principles 
that they become traditionalists. And traditionalism is but 
one form of an evil which affects not doctrine only but every 
other department of Christian life and work. We cannot at 
present turn aside to adjust the true relation of the individual 
believer's faith to that of the collective Church, or the relation 
of every age and cycle of the believing Church to the theo- 
logical attainments of the past, most important as these relations 
are. Ido not think we are in much danger of overlooking or 
undervaluing them; and as for the influences that flow from 
them, they pour in upon us whether we will or no. The one 
point I am interested in emphasising at present is, that the 
function of faith, as we Protestants recognise it, contains in itself 
the rejection of traditionalism and the postulate of progress. 
For as we understand the duty of Christians and of Christian 
Churches towards doctrine, there is no believing man, no school 
of divinity, no circle, age, or generation of believing divines, 
but must feel bound to be original in theology in the sense of 
seeking to draw it by direct spiritual application from its 
Divine source. 

It may be said, however, that this method is not likely to 
be productive of much freshness in theology. For these 
inquirers, going to the Scriptures, age after age, with much 
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the same needs, will find much the same things, so that a con- 
sent rather than a growth of doctrine may be expected to be 
the result. So, judging a priori, we might have supposed. But, 
as we all know, such has not been the case. Evangelical 
theology is not a mere tame and jejune round of common truths 
in Christianity on which successive generations of Christians 
have agreed,—enlarging only at its outer edges by adjustment 
in details, or by addition of logical inferences. Very different 
indeed has been its course. Ruled as it has been too seldom 
purely by believing apprehension of the revelation, swaying as 
it has done from one extreme tendency to another, running out 
too long into developments that have been false and mischievous, 
it has nevertheless moved forward from point to point, master- 
ing one position after another, but only as by hard-won fight. 
The Church, impelled by the necessities of her warfare with 
error and evil, led graciously on by her indwelling Head to 
apply a living faith to the enduring and recorded standard, has 
so evolved her evangelical theology in the past as to prove that 
the principle is fitted to bear further fruit and lead to further 
progress. The result already gathered is not a collection of cut 
and dry dogmas compassing the circle of belief. It is more 
like a chain of outposts successively conquered, but pointing hope 
and expectation onward to further gains. Each theological 
achievement of the past has been the result of a great outburst 
of spiritual life and controversial agitation, enabling and com- 
pelling the Church to evolve into distinct and permanent 
doctrine what was furnished for her in Scripture in its element 
and essence. The relation between the constant and the 
variable factor in these movements is most suggestive, and 
illustrates well the mutual help of the two great principles— 
a living faith and an abiding standard. Every real advance in 
the region of theology has been at first opposed by some as 
being novel and therefore false, for “had this doctrine,” say its 
opponents, “ been of faith, it could not have been new, it could 
not have been unknown to those who before us have believed 
the Scriptures.” Those again who know that they are drawing 
the so-called novel doctrine from the permanent source make 
overstrained defences of its catholicity, and try to show that it 
always has been held by the great believers of former times. 
The fact is usually found to lie between the two extreme con- 
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tentions of enemies and friends. This fresh doctrine which, 
amid stress and tumult, faith has evolved from the Scripture, 
has been always in a sense there, always, therefore, implicit 
in the Church’s faith, and thus is old with the eternity of 
truth ; on the other hand, it has never been drawn out in 
this express form, until the necessary moment came, and is 
therefore new with the freshness of the everlasting gospel. 

Not without significance is the successive order in which 
these achievements have been won. In the earliest centuries, 
the Church, in face of errors bred of Oriental and Greek philo- 
sophy, had to elaborate from the Scripture, under the guidance 
of the Greek Fathers, a doctrine of God and of the God-Man 
which has ever since formed the foundation of her theology in 
the strictest sense of that word. Next had the Latin Church, 
through its deeper apprehension of the evils of the world and of 
the human heart, its greater feeling of the necessity of conver- 
sion and the need of holiness, to work out, amid the usual 
concomitants of heresy and controversy, the doctrine of 
Scripture concerning Sin and Grace. Then followed at a vast 
interval—and we wonder oft at the slowness of the process— 
the great doctrinal advance of the Reformation. This was not _ 
only on the whole a new apprehension of God’s saving grace 
and thus as it were a new commencement, but distinguished 
amid its many doctrinal trophies, especially that one,—de- 
manded by the conscience of awakened Europe, so long 
oppressed by the legal system of the medieval Church,—the 
grand declaration of the evangelical mode of pardon and 
acceptance, that doctrine of justification by faith which now 
appears to us to shine so plainly in Paul’s Epistles. Following 
close on this great discovery, came a multitude of additions to 
the doctrinal deposit, among which we may specify the doctrine 
concerning the Church, so evident to us now as the teaching of 
the New Testament, but evoked then for the first time in any- 
thing like dogmatic completeness by the need felt for the re- 
construction of primitive Church principles, when the shackles 
of the hierarchy had fallen away. In specifying these familiar 
and capital instances of dogmatic achievement, we do not forget 
that on every one of the topics indicated there has been living 
movement since the Reformation. By fixing our attention, 
however, on the more distant past, we can more easily estimate 
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the gains that have been made. We estimate the progressive 
principle in theology by contemplating the positive doctrinal 
achievements of the past. If we could not regard the instances 
above alluded to as permanent gains, the movements of theology 
would too much resemble those of philosophy, where we so often 
have gyration, but no progress. Here, as we believe, it is other- 
wise, and past gain is the pledge of future advance. Whence 
it may arise and whither tend are other questions. But we see 
whole regions of Scripture teaching, e.g. that which we com- 
monly call Eschatology, where the doctrinal positions of the 
Church are as yet mainly inferential and implicative only,— 
never having been called out into full and definite articulation 
by any sustained and continuous process. In what direction, 
however, the future departures of theology may lie we cannot 
tell; and we cannot wonder at our own ignorance. For we find 
ourselves utterly unable to conceive why theological questions, 
such as to us seem inevitable, were not debated and resolved 
in earlier periods of the Church’s history. As little will the 
theologian of the future be able to conceive why the questions 
which will then be new should have remained by us unstirred. 
But these “times and seasons” the Head of the Church has re- 
served in His own power. What we are bound to maintain is 
the great principle of actual advance from point to point in the 
dogmatic region, that faith shall ever have full and free re- 
course to Holy Scripture. 

These illustrations of progress have been given upon the 
largest historical scale. But they are no less pertinent to stimu- 
late the individual believer, to encourage to progress in the 
faith each particular Church and each school of Divinity. 
For even individual apprehensions of truth, as Dr. Dorner has 
pointed out, possess an intrinsic right to self-preservation and 
continuance. Nay, our collective Protestantism “is compelled 
upon its own principles to confess that what it realises of 
Christianity it represents in an individual manner, and that 
other forms of the Christian spirit may yet show themselves 
upon the same stage, should the Churches in which they lie hid 
attain, by God’s blessing, to an era of evangelical life.”? 


1 Dorner’s History of Protestant Theology ; Introduction. 
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II. 


Let us now examine for a little the relation of theology to 
its supreme source and authoritative standard, that we may see 
what pledge of its progress is implied in that relation, and in 
the nature of the standard itself. 

The relation is commonly misrepresented by the foes of 
evangelical theology. It is their cue to imply that orthodox 
Protestants put the Bible, the ipsissima verba of Scripture, in 
the same relative position as that in which Romanists place the 
authority of the Pope and of the Church—the representation 
being meant to prepare for the inference that their beliefs 
must be equally hidebound and lifeless. It is notorious that 
evangelical teaching takes quite a different course. It does not 
first require faith in the inspiration of the Book, that upon its 
special authority Jesus may be received as a Saviour. Its 
method is the reverse. It directs the soul first to a living 
Redeemer, to whom the Word, the Spirit, and all history bear 
witness. It seeks to bring the soul into a living relation to 
that Redeemer. Then to that believing soul and to every 
company of such believers the Scripture—the word of Christ 
—becomes the rule of doctrine and of life, and dwells richly in 
them in all wisdom. The Evangelical Church owns no Head 
and no supreme authority but that of the Lord Himself. As 
to doctrine, that authority has expressed itself thus: “I have 
given them thy word.” His Church knows where to find that 
word, viz., in those Old Testament Scriptures, of which He said, 
“They testify of me;” in those New Testament deposits, of 
whose first keepers He said, “ I have given unto them the words 
Thou gavest me.” Let any believer in the Lord Jesus Christ 
submit his mind to the undiluted force of these repeated and 
majestic expressions of His about this body of truth received 
by Him from His Father, committed by Him to His disciples, 
to be illumined and interpreted by His promised Spirit ; then, 
I venture to say, he will find himself substantially at one with 
the Evangelical Church in her declared relation to Scripture, 
namely, that the Word of God is the supreme source and the 
ultimate standard of all her deductions and declarations of 
truth. 


Now let us notice what that is in the nature of the standard 
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itself which keeps advance ever open to all believing inquirers, 
—-progress in the understanding and exhibition of its contents. 
It is the inexhaustible character of the Revelation, the adorable 
fulness of its inspired communication, a fulness of Divine truth 
to the comprehension of which we constantly reach forward, 
but can never fully attain. Progress in believing theology is 
not only possible or probable, but certain, from the analogy of 
the past; for what has its past course been but a gradual 
advance in the understanding and elaboration of Scripture 
doctrine? The perplexing slowness as well as the probable 
method of that advance may be illustrated by another analogy, 
which our great English master in that form of reasoning shall 
state for us :— 


“In this respect,” says Bishop Butler, “there is a great resemblance 
between the light of nature and of revelation. . . . As it is owned the whole 
scheme of Scripture is not yet understood, so if it ever comes to be, . . . it 
must be in the same way as natural knowledge is come at ; by the continu- 
ance and progress of learning and of liberty, and by particular persons 
attending to, comparing and pursuing intimations scattered up and down 
in it, which are overlooked and disregarded by the generality of the world. 


_ For this is the way in which all improvements are made, by thoughtful 


men’s tracing, on obscure hints, as it were, dropped us by nature accident- 
ally, or which seem to come into our minds by chance. Nor is it at all 
incredible that a book which has been so long in the possession of mankind 
should contain many truths as yet undiscovered. For all the same pheno- 
mena and the same faculties of investigation from which such great dis- 
coveries in natural knowledge have been made in the present and last age 
were equally in the possession of mankind several thousand years before. 
And possibly it might be intended that events as they come.to pass should 
open and ascertain the meaning of several parts of Scripture.”! 


But without dwelling longer on the general character of 
Revelation as promising advance to a believing theology, let 
us direct our attention to some particular characteristics of it 
which bear very closely on our topic. And here one must first 
attempt, with due diffidence, a correction upon a mode of state- 
ment which is very common, a correction which glances back 
on the quotation just made from Bishop Butler. The relation 
between doctrine as contained in the Bible and doctrine as 
arranged and exhibited in our systems, has usually been put 
as if it were simply that between riches in a treasury of undi- 
gested stores, and the same wealth minted, told, and ledgered. 


1 Analogy, Pt. 11. chap. iii. 
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The parallel commonly employed has been that of the relation 
between nature and natural science. The Bible is represented 
as containing all the materials of doctrine, as nature contains 
the facts which science collects and classifies. Theology is to 
bring general principles and mutual relations of truth to light 
from Scripture texts, as science discovers laws and connects 
orders of being in the world around us. The parallel, in this 
form at least, is a very misleading one. Most of us, I imagine, 
feel that in the current expression of it something is mis- 
stated, or has been left out. For example, the need for 
systematic theology is not uncommonly put thus :— 

“The Bible contains the truths which the theologian has to collect, 
authenticate, and exhibit in their relation to each other. . . . In no depart- 
ment of knowledge have men been satisfied with the possession of a mass of 
undigested facts, and the students of the Bible can as little be expected to 
be thus satisfied. There is a necessity, therefore, for the construction of 
systems of theology. God does not teach us systematic theology, but He 
gives us in the Bible the truth which, properly understood and arranged, 
constitutes the science of theology.” 

The thing which jars upon one in these statements is the 
implication that Scripture, from the point of view of the theo- 
logian, is little more than a collection of texts, a mass of 
undigested facts ; that it is without doctrinal coherence, or at 
least that its coherence is not relevant to the labours of the 
systematic divine ; finally, that the main function of dogmatic, 
so far as Scripture is concerned, is to draw out into logical 
order and philosophic sequence the truths which are given in 
God’s Word without any such advantages. The definition is at 
once too narrow and too presumptuous. It is too narrow, for 
a believing theology has larger functions towards the state- 
ments of Scripture than merely to formulate them into dogina ; 
it has wider ranges of development than those of logical syn- 
thesis or inferential construction. On the other hand, the 
definition is too presumptuous, and undertakes too much if it 
ignores the order and connection in which revealed truths 
and facts are delivered to us in the Bible itself if it assumes 
that they only become “ profitable for doctrine” when they 
have been ranged into a dogmatic system. A very important 
view of Scripture in its relation to doctrine has in truth been 
overlooked in these definitions, and is too much forgotten in 
our theological studies. For, in the first place, the Canon is 
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made up of parts which have each a certain unity of their own, 
ze. of the inspired utterances of God’s chosen ones given to 
them “at sundry times and in divers manners.” These utter- 
ances are not so fragmentary in almost any case but that we 
can see the writer of them to have had a system of Divine 
things in his mind by which his statements cohere and become 
explicable ; while in not a few instances, especially among the 
New Testament writers,—notably, we might say, in the case of 
the apostle Paul,—these “ruling ideas” take the form of a 
clearly pronounced and vigorously enforced doctrinal system. 
Plainly it is the duty of one branch at least of theological 
science to examine and elucidate with the utmost care the doc- 
trinal ideas underlying each of the bouks, or groups of books, 
of which Scripture is composed, to mark the connection, the 
progressive import, the growing fulness of these thoughts, 
and thus to prepare the way for the construction of a system 
which is to work into itself the various phases of Biblical 
truth, with completeness, with impartiality, but, at the same 
time, with a due regard to the manner and order in which they 
arise in the course of revelation. For again, besides the doc- 
trinal unity, more or less distinct, which pervades the work of 
each inspired writer—thus affording instances of system within 
the record itself, which must be invaluable to the systematic 
theologian, there is a larger unity (other than merely logical), 
of the entire Revelation as a historical unfolding of God’s grace 
to mankind. This fruitful view of Revelation, to which atten- 
tion has been so wholesomely recalled in our day, we owe 
mainly to the Reformers of the sixteenth century. We know how 
much it did in their hands for the life of theology as well as 
for spiritual life in general. When, for instance, the Gospel 
came to be considered not merely as a new law, something to 
be believed and obeyed over and above the moral code of the 
Old Testament, but as the culminating discovery of God’s 
grace reconciling men to Himself in Jesus Christ, evangelical 
theology, the theology of the Reformation, at once sprang to 
life, taking the place of the dry and arid expositions of the 
school-divinity. Now let this idea have full scope; let this 
more “vivid, organic view of Holy Scripture and sacred 
history” prevail, this perception that the thoughts of God con- 
cerning man’s salvation, as communicated to us in the Bible, 
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“form a whole which is composed of members organically 
related, and which has been the subject of an historical pro- 
gress.” Can it fail to have a transforming and quickening 
influence on our theology? For one thing, the notion of 
Scripture as, in relation to doctrine, merely the rudis indiges- 
taque moles trom which the systematic theologian is to evoke 
order, must thenceforth appear to us repugnant. The too 
common habit of regarding all texts taken from any period, and 
wrenched out of their connection, as equally available for doc- 
trinal proof must be discarded ; while on the other hand the 
theology which is truly and properly Biblical will take its due 
place as the fuller model after which systematic divinity is to 
interpret the teaching of its supreme standard. The word 
which I have just employed will remind you that the thing 
desiderated is, strictly speaking, the task, not of Dogmatic but 
of that which is technically called Biblical theology. But what 
I am interested to point out is, that our Dogmatic can no longer 
dispense with the thing itself. The task ought to be accom- 
plished in some adequate fashion. And it must be confessed 
that Biblical theology in the sense now indicated has, among 
us at least, had scarcely any existence. 

How the two departments might assist each other, a fact in 
the history of the natural sciences may help to illustrate. We 
state the fact as given in one of the charming chapters of the 
late Hugh Miller.’ Students of plant and animal life had 
long pursued with varying success their vocation of arranging 
and classifying the individuals and groups belonging to their 
respective domains, when, late in the history of human know- 
ledge, there came, from another department, a brilliant corrobor- 
ation of the correct, or the natural, system. It was the youngest 
of the sciences interpreting the oldest of the records. The re- 
searches of geology brought to light in the earth’s strata the 
record of a succession in plant and animal—a record not graven 
by art or man’s device—but Nature’s own report of the order 
in which these had taken their place in the ranks of existence. 
This succession was found to proceed, speaking roughly and 
generally, from lower to higher; nay, in most of its details was 
found to run parallel with the orders into which the best of our 
naturalists were learning to arrange the living products of the 


1 Testimony of the Rocks, pp. 4-6. 
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globe. In short, the classifying principle in the human mind, 
exercised upon the natural objects presently submitted to it, 
has been found to coincide, in its results, with the historic suc- 
cession of the various orders and classes as these arose in the 
creation of animated being. The analogy is imperfect, as most 
analogies are, but not without its use and suggestiveness. The 
record of Revelation is not palzontological—it is not a record 
of fossil beliefs, or of an earlier doctrinal creation,—rather of 
those living principles of God’s truth and grace which form 
the substance of our Gospel and the subject-matter of our 
theology. But the parallel lies here : that branch of theological 
science which traces the order and manner of the delivery of 
these principles to men in the course of Revelation must have 
a great deal to say to that other branch of it, which deals with 
the system of these revealed doctrines in their mutual relation 
and connection. Indeed, the lesson is double-sided. It is not 
only that our systematic theology, if it is to be progressive, must 
lean more on that which is properly Biblical,—and this, pro- 
bably, is the lesson we need most in this country ;—but also, 
that Biblical theology, where it has been studied, has been too 
exclusively historical, and has not ministered, as it might have 
done, to the quickening and transforming of Dogmatic. In any 
case, if it be acknowledged (as it will be) that this closer alliance 
of the Biblical with the Dogmatic is the desideratum of our 
present evangelical theology, the fact is a most relevant and 
significant comment upon our thesis of to-day: that life and 
progress can only be secured on the great Protestant line of a 


reinvigorated believing application of our theological forces to 
the Bible itself. 


There are cheering signs that our Church and country are to 
share, yet more largely than they have done, in that revival of 
Theology which has marked the present as compared with the 
preceding century. We have shared in it already. The great 
stride which all the Scottish Churches made in spiritual life 
forty years ago has garnered some of its fruits more recently 
in such theological productions as those of Chalmers and 
Cunningham, of Bannerman and Buchanan, of Candlish and 
Crawford, of Brown and Eadie, not to mention names among 
the living. But there are tokens that this regeneration is to 
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spread more widely. Preparations for it have long been evident 
in the greatly increased enthusiasm manifest in our schools of 
divinity for the study of the sacred tongues, in the rise of a 
careful yet freer exegesis even in our pulpits, in such results of 
modern textual criticism as are now made accessible to all, ey. 
in the Revised Version of the English New Testament, and even 
in the direction recently given to our thoughts in the more 
debatable and delicate region of historical criticism. Let that 
criticism continue to own thorough allegiance to faith; let it 
remain true to its chosen watchword, the “measuring of Scrip- 
ture by Scripture ;” let its constructions of the genesis and order 
of Revelation be ruled supremely by the record itself and never 
by tradition, either orthodox or rationalistic ; then it cannot fail 
to elucidate those “mutual relations of the various elements of 
the Canon” which are likely, when better understood, to prove 
so valuable an incitement and aid to our theology. 

Not to prolong this rapid summary of the prospects of these 
sacred studies, let me remind you that they will converge on 
that which we are to pursue together. Systematic theology has 
her seat in the centre of the sacred and of all the sciences. A 
thousand preparatory lines of thought have been beating a path 
for your feet hither ; myriads of saintly names rise in memory to 
beckon you on; many of the best books ever written are ready to 
light your studies in the sacred and highest of them all. And 
then there is that promise of “the anointing that teacheth.” Thus 
served and ministered, let our study be pursued as it ought, 
with an independence arising (as I have tried to show) at once 
from the rights of Faith and from the claims of Scripture. 
Served by criticism, yet resting upon that which criticism can- 
not shake, theology can afford calmly to contemplate its 
apparent fluctuations. Defended by apologetic,—an apologetic 
in our day at once broadened and simplified,—she yet learns 
not to rush to her walls at every panic, rather to expend 
energy on the cultivation of her own positive attainments. 


“The truth within aye first take care to cherish, 
Truths long besieged are apt of want to perish.” 


Once more, remember that our study is also supreme and 
central as regards your future work. The truths which it 
undertakes to ground and harmonise are the substance of 
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preaching, for they are the great central topics of the evan- 
gelical faith. Study them, then, with your eye on the work of 
Christ and on the souls of men. There is no ground to fear 
that the thorough study of them will dissipate their spiritual 
aroma, if you study with the believing heart, as with the 
investigating mind, The greatest theologians of the Church— 
Augustine, Anselm, Calvin, Edwards, and many bright names 
of more recent memory, have been also the most spiritual and 
the most spiritually influential of her sons; and the reason is 
obvious: when a soul can both most intelligently comprehend 
and most cordially apprehend Divine truth, then does that 
soul, apprehended itself and carried sweetly captive by the 
truth it knows and loves, stamp itself more deeply on men and 
life. But we must preach these things to ourselves as we study 
them. We must handle sin, atonement, acceptance as solemnly 
and vitally in the class-room, as if we were speaking of them 
to one on the verge of the world to come. Let me welcome 
you to this employment, and let me pass on to you asthe motto 
of your class-work, and of your life-work, the well-known 
words, “ Utilis actio, utilis eruditio, sed magis unctio necessaria, 
quippe quae docet de omnibus.” J. LAIDLAW. 


Art. Il.—Unbelief in the Eighteenth Century." 


‘ee subject with which, in the following article, we mean to 
deal is strictly indicated by the heading ; the works named 

below indicate rather the quarters whence the student of this 
period of our history may find much suggestive help, than the 
scope of our inquiry. Professor Cairns, in his able and scholarly 
lectures, ranges over a wider field than the one covered by 
our title. While making the eighteenth century the main 

' The Cunningham Lecture for 1880, by Professor Cairns, D.D. A. and C. 
Black, Edinburgh. 

English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, by Lesure STEPHEN. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

History of England in the Eighteenth Century, Vols. I. IL, by W. E. 
H. Lecxy. Longmans and Co. 


Religion in England under Queen Anne, etc., by Dr. Srovenuton. ‘Hodder 
and Stoughton, 
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object of his study, he deals with both earlier and later phases 
of the history of unbelief; he takes eighteenth-century un- 
belief, as related to the opposition of earlier ages on the one hand, 
and the infidelity of our own time on the other. The 
Cunningham Lectures have added considerably to our knowledge 
and understanding of this important question. They are a 
solid piece of workmanship, worthy alike of their accomplished 
author, the Church under whose auspices they were delivered, 
and the subject discussed. To his opponents Dr. Cairns is 
fair, even to the point of generosity, and no one can rise from 
the perusal of his work without a feeling of gratitude, and 
a sense of obligation to the learned, candid, and thoughtful 
lecturer. 

In the first lecture, the unbelief of the first four centuries 
is discussed and its character well defined ; in the second, the 
lecturer glances at several aspects of the opposition to Chris- 
tianity manifested in the seventeenth century ; the third lecture 
deals with Deism proper, as it appeared in England—giving 
a comprehensive outline of its origin, causes, character, decline, 
and death ; in the fourth and fifth lectures the course of Deism 
is traced in France and Germany,—in both of which countries 
it was considerably metamorphosed, appearing under new forms, 
but with the same old spirit; the closing lecture discusses 
modern unbelief chiefly as associated with three great and 
representative names—Strauss, Renan, and Mill. It will be 
seen from this brief summary that Dr. Cairns gives a compre- 
hensive view of his subject, and that he wanders over a large 
extent of territory. His lectures will well repay careful study, 
and, if we mistake not, he has added a most suggestive and 
instructive chapter to the modern science of apologetics. 

In order the better to point the moral often suggested by 
Professor Cairns, we shall confine our remarks to the unbelief 
of the eighteenth century, and mainly to this opposition to the 
claims and authority of Christianity as it appeared in our own 
country. 

It may be said that unbelief is the same in any or every 
country ; this is partly true, by no means all the truth: pro- 
perly speaking there are two factors in unbelief to which 
attention may be directed,—the one, that “evil heart” which, 
whether in Pagan, Humanist, Deist, Agnostic, or Apologist, will 
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ever manifest itself, and which, for our purposes, may be re- 
garded as almost a constant quantity ; the other is that factor 
which comes from the conditions of the age, the spirit of 
opposition to God’s claims and Revelation, which varies with 
; the changing aspects of human life and thought; “all that 
floating mass of thoughts, opinions, maxims, speculations, hopes, 
impulses, aims,”’—the “spirit of the age—which it is impossible 
to seize and accurately define”’—this gives to unbelief its 
special character in avy one period, and this we must ever 
try to understand if we are to deal wisely with any period of 
history. Dr. Cairns points out in his lectures,’ and by so doing 
he has contributed not a little to our understanding of this 
matter, how the scepticism of early days differs from the un- 
belief alike of the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
early assailants of Gospel truth themselves believed in the 
supernatural ; the opposers of our day object to this at the very 
threshold of their inquiry. These unbelievers actually appealed 
to the supernatural, and they found no fault with either the 
| documents to which Christians appealed, or the historical facts 
on which they based their doctrines. So in the seventeenth 
century ; whilst there were attacks made that went to the root 
of all belief, yet the main stream of hostile tendency stopped 
far short of this. True, there was that alike in attack and 
defence which may be called universal ; Spinoza certainly went 
to the root of the matter, and Pascal has a message for every 
age,—but both Spinoza and Pascal are better understood in our 
day than they were in their own age. The common stream of 
unbelief flowed in channels less deep and broad. Even in the 
early days of the eighteenth century, there were articles in the 
creed of an ordinary Deist that would appear, to the unbelievers 
of our time, scarcely more palatable than the creed of the most 
advanced Christian. All this only shows how different the un- 
belief of one period may be from that of another, and how 
necessary it is carefully to discriminate between things that 
are very unlike, even if covered by the same general name. 
There are many reasons why, in these times, we should study 
with great interest the unbelieving tendencies of the last 
century. First of all, if we neglect this study we cannot expect 








1 Archbishop Trench, New Testament Synonyms, p. 207. 
2 Cairns, Lecture 1. 
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to understand or appreciate the Apologetic works in common use, 
and that have been honoured by all churches and all believers. 
How often are Butler and Paley misunderstood by both friends 
and foes on this very ground! On the one hand, these writers 
are held up as having answered all actual and possible objec- 
tions ; on the other, they are condemned as worthless. The late 
Mr. Maurice speaks of “groaning” as he reads the arguments 
of the good Bishop Butler; he thinks, in seeking to defend some 
of the outworks of Christianity, Butler has given up its very 
citadel. In reply to this, the clear-sighted Canon Mozley says 
the groaning might have been spared if Mr. Maurice had taken 
the trouble to understand the origin and scope of the Analogy.’ 
In like manner, men sneer at Paley’s twelve men with their 
arguments in favour of the Resurrection of Christ, forgetting, 
as Professor Fairbairn clearly shows, that there have been 
theories of the Resurrection against which Paley’s argument of 
the “twelve honest men is perfectly conclusive.”? If then we 
are to understand the very books with which we are supposed 
to be familiar, above all, if we are to do justice to the work of 
the Apologists of the last century, we must try to find out the 
kind of opposition against which they so earnestly contended. 
In the second place: the unbelief of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however weak it may appear to some in these days, was 
wide-reaching in its results. Hume, its boldest and latest 
product, is hardly now to be considered a voice and nothing 
more ; nor can we forget his relation to Kant and the critical 
‘ philosophy of Germany—which has so largely influenced the 
religious thought of our age. After Deism had done its work 
in England, it crossed the Channel, to do a work far more 
vhorough-going, and in its ultimate issues more lasting. Dr. 
Fairbairn speaks of Lessing’s edition of the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments as the “last words of the dying Deism,”*® but 
before these last words were spoken, it had changed the very 
conception of religion in Germany, and wrought havoc in fair 
France. What we term Rationalism, or Naturalism, as Cairns 
has it, was simply the German edition of English Deism. 
During the Seven Years’ War officers of high rank in 


1 Mozley’s Essays, vol. ii. p. 264. 
2 See Dr. Fairbairn’s Studies in the Life of Christ, p. 337. 
3 “ David Friedrich Strauss ;” Contemporary Revicw, vol. xxvii. p. 953. 
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Frederick’s army discussed Collins and Tindal over their cups, 
and, in the intervals of more serious business, fought over 
again the conflicts of the Deists. 

In France too, perhaps even more gravely, Deism had its 
effect upon life and thought. In no sense can we regard it as 
a “spent force,” simply because able English Apologists had 
the best of the argument. The brilliant literary efforts of 


_Voltaire and Rousseau, as well as the grosser, but not less 


powerful, forces working in connection with the great Revolu- 
tion, must all be associated with Deism. 

Thirdly, and in our opinion most of all: the Deistic form 
of unbelief demands and deserves study on account of the clear 
conception thus gained of the intimate connection between 
life and thought, the creed and the character ; between a low 
standard of moral life and an unworthy conception of spiritual 
truth. Still more deserving of study is this period, when we 
remember that the most telling reply to the unbelief of the 
Deists came not from the Philosophy of Berkeley, the Ethics 
of Butler, or the Evidences of Paley, valuable as were each 
and all of these, but from that great spiritual revival ever 
associated with the great and honoured name of Wesley. 

Dr. Cairns beautifully says :’ “It was not a faith nursed on 
works of evidence, but on communion with a living Christ, 
that carried the Reformation through the Diet of Worms, the 
siege of Leyden, and the Marian persecutions ;” so may we 
say that by far the best works of evidence, in the eighteenth 
century, were the triumphs of Wesley and Whitefield. The 
best answer, after all, to the cold criticisms of Hume and the 
“causes ” of Gibbon, although other answers then and now are 
ever to be honoured and welcomed, were the “tears shaping 
white gutters down the black faces of the colliers, black as 
they came out of the coal-pits,”? shed under the simple but 
spiritually powerful preaching of Whitefield, or the new life 
and quickening that came to every nook and corner of Eng- 
land, yea and the world, under the divinely guided work of 
the Wesleys. 

English unbelief in the eighteenth century is mainly 
Deistic. This form of opposition to the claims of Christianity 


1 Cairns, Lecture 11. p. 32. 
2 Stephen’s Hssays in Eccles. Biography—' The ‘ Evangelical’ or 
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is not indeed peculiar to this period; it existed in the seven- 
teenth, it exists still (under certain conditions it is the natural 
and appropriate form of belief or unbelief), but it reached its 
culmination in the movement associated with the early portion 
of the last century. Its limits, as Mr. Pattison remarks, are 
“pretty well defined.” His limits are from the death of 
Stillingfleet to the death of Bolingbroke, the “last of the 
Deists.” Dr. Cairns has a “threefold rubric ”—which he 
applies to unbelief, and under which he classifies all the lead- 
ing writers—viz., the Deistic, Pantheistic, and Sceptical. 
These categories are helpful for purposes of greater accuracy, 
but usually the whole of the writers are called Deists, and 
the product of their activity Deism. Hume hardly belongs to 
Deism proper. He is more a critical sceptic in philosophy, 
and although his speculations have a direct bearing on all 
questions about Divine Revelation, he himself wished to be 
considered as holding more with the “ vulgar” than his philo- 
sophy might lead us to expect. 

The creed of Deism proper is not so “advanced” as the 
agnosticism of the nineteenth century ; hence the strength in 
argument of the Apologists of that day. It would hardly be 
fair to make all Deists accept the “notitiae communes” of 
Herbert, or the Deists’ Bible, as these have been termed, for 
Herbert belonged to an earlier age. At the same time we 
cannot but acknowledge that Herbert’s Deism would have 
been more congenial to the leading unbelievers of the 
eighteenth century than would the rationalism of our day. 

Herbert’s articles were chiefly the following: that there is 
a Supreme Being, and that He is to be worshipped ; that wor- 
ship consists chiefly of piety and virtue; that we must repent 
of our sins and cease from them; and that there are rewards 
and punishments here and hereafter.” Starting from Herbert, 
and for a long time not openly opposing his view of religion, 
the Deists nevertheless wandered further and further from his 
“five points.” The Supreme Being, if He existed, had little 
to do with human affairs; He had created the world. Piety 
consisted more and more, according to the new teachers, in 
acting according to the dictates of reason, and the Bible was 


1« Tendencies of Religious Thought in England.” See Essays and 
Reviews. 2 See Cairns, Lecture 11. p. 43. 
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ever more freely dealt with as Deism advanced along its 
course, and as these freethinkers developed their system. So 
with rewards and punishments hereafter. Here these might 
have a place; as to the hereafter, unbelief, whether in the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century, is ever less certain. In 
point of fact all distinctive Bible-truth is ignored in the 
creed or teaching of Deism, and the only religion it will sup- 
port is a vague kind of natural religion. To all deeper 
aspects and relations either of truth, of man, or of God, Deism 
is ever indifferent. 

And this is the character of eighteenth-century unbelief. 
Varying much in different writers, and at different periods of 
its history, it was in one and alla spirit of indifference to all 
that is spiritual or distinctively scriptural. The Deists had 
nothing to draw with, and the well of Gospel truth was too 
deep for them ; they had no clear conception, because no direct 
consciousness of the true nature and spiritual wants of men ; 
they knew nothing of the nature of sin,—unbelief ever stumbles 
here,—and consequently they stumbled at, ignored, or rejected 
the essential truths of Christ’s Gospel. 

How came it that Deism, a system so spiritually impotent, 
took such strong hold of the mind and life of England? This 
is a practical question, and it has considerable bearing on the 
more general inquiry as to the conditions under which 
unbelief in any age may be expected to flourish. 

To trace fully the causes of eighteenth-century unbelief, 
even if we could do so, would demand more space than is now 
at our command. We must give due weight to the causes 
mentioned by Mr. Patrick in his suggestive article on Deism 
in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica; such, for 
example, as the new conceptions about astronomy, overthrow- 
ing, as these did, the more traditional view of the universe. 
We know that similar causes have produced similar effects in 
our own century, and it is but fair to assume that they oper- 
ated then, and to some extent changed the religious con- 
ceptions of men. The feeling expressed so well by Mr. 
Browning’s Moor in Luria has its place in the human mind, 
and it may lead to serious changes in a man’s view of life. 
Contrasting with Western conceptions of God the views 
prevailing in the East, the Moor says :— 
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“My own East ! 
How nearer God we were! He glows above 
With scarce an intervention, presses close 
And palpitatingly, His soul o’er ours ! 
We feel Him not by painful reason know 


All changes at his instantaneous will, 

Not by the operation of a law 

Whose Maker is elsewhere at other work. 

His hand is still engaged upon His world— 

Man’s praise can forward it, man’s prayer suspend, 
For is not God all-mighty ?” 


In this England of ours, men accustomed to the conception 
of God being near to them—as near to them as He was to 
Moses, Joshua, and the great leaders of the past when they were 
engaged in His work—accustomed to feel His presence and 
invoke His aid in all that concerned their life, received a kind 
of shock when they were told of the new theories. These 
theories seemed to remove God further from them, and to put 
in His place laws and forces self-acting; and hence, perhaps, 
their perplexity. These influences, acting on men who had 
ceased to feel within their own hearts that “ testimonium spiritus 
sancti,” the glory alike of Reformation and Puritan life, might 
predispose to wavering, uncertainty, and unbelief. So too, the 
philosophy of Locke might prepare the way for Deism, as it 
certainly supplied to both attack and defence the theory of the 
“ reasonableness” of Christianity. 

The great cause of Deism, however, was unquestionably, as 
Cairns remarks, “the decay of the Christian religion itself. 
The fervent interest in spiritual things which had marked the 
middle period of the seventeenth century, and made it, with all 
its faults, the greatest hitherto in English history, had, through 
manifold failure and defeat, been followed by the reaction of 
the Restoration ; and the visible and notorious denial of Chris- 
tianity in life and practice prepared the way for its denial in 
opinion and theory.”? 

This is, we believe, a true and sufficient account of the 
origin and progress of unbelief in the early portion of last 
century ; may we not say of unbelief in any and every century ? 
Hence its lessons for us in these days of doubt, unrest, and 


1 Cunningham Lectures, p. 63. 
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open atheism. It may be, no doubt often is, possible to separ- 
ate intellectual unbelief from laxity of moral life. No longer 
is it always the “ fool,” using that word in its Old Testament 
sense, that says “No God.” Many feel the pressure of intel- 
lectual doubt as to the Divine character of Christianity, who 
have no wish to shake themselves free from moral obligations. 
Nevertheless, there will generally be found, if not in the indi- 
vidual certainly in the age, a close connection between unbelief 
and low moral standards. “ Wherever,’ says Christlieb, 
“ there is a real alienation from the Gospel, ethical causes have 
much to do with it... . In Divine and spiritual things, no 
one errs entirely without his own fault.” This, true of the indi- 
vidual, has a wider bearing, and may be applied to the com- 
munity. It is only when there is great freshness and fervour 
of spiritual life in the Church, when Christians are uniting to- 
gether in earnest spiritual work, and when they are manifesting 
the power of Christianity in their lives, that the world finds it 
easy to accept the New Testament faith. Science does appear 
to banish God from us, and to put in His place laws and forces 
as if self-acting; nor can Berkeley's philosophy of a constant 
creation, however true, supply the place of the banished Power. 
Only when God’s living presence is felt in the Church, and 
through the Church is manifested to the world, is there sup- 
plied the necessary counteracting influence,—necessary alike 
to the Church and the world. 


Much difference of opinion exists among thinkers as to the 
true character of the last century. Dr. Cairns, referring more 
especially to Carlyle’s estimate, very properly says that an age 
so fruitful in scientific discovery, so great in works of art and 
literature, so full of great moral, philanthropic, and spiritual 
movements cannot, with any propriety, be called barren.’ 
This is true, and yet after saying all we can for the eighteenth 
century we must admit that, morally and spiritually at least, 
few periods have been less fruitful than its earlier decades. 
Mr. Pattison’s estimate can hardly be set aside. The “thirty 
years succeeding the peace of Utrecht” (1714) may have been 
materially the most prosperous season England ever experi- 


1 Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, p. 27. 
2 See Appendix to Cunningham Lectures, Note A. 
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enced; morally and spiritually they were barrenness itself. 
Worse still, and this is part of the explanation of Deism, they 
were productive of much evil. Not too strong are Mr. Patti- 
son’s words: “ A period of decay of religion, licentiousness of 
morals, public corruption, profaneness of language, a day ‘ of 
rebuke and blasphemy’ . . . . an age whose poetry was with- 
out romance, whose philosophy was without insight, and whose 
public men were without character ; an age of ‘ light without 
love, whose ‘very merits were of the earth earthy.” Mr. 
Pattison supports his estimate by giving Hartley’s “ six things 
threatening ruin to states ;” among others the growth of infi- 
delity and even atheism, the open lewdness of both sexes, the 
licentiousness and carelessness of the people, and the gross and 
unblushing worldliness of the clergy. Readers of Tyerman’s 
Life of Wesley are familiar enough with all these features of 
English life. One town, not far from John Wesley’s home, 
has the bad pre-eminence of having possessed a vicar and 
chief magistrate shameless enough to lead an open attack on 
one of his preachers. These leaders in Church and State 
used the public-house influence in their crusade against Method- 
ism in a way that might do credit even to unscrupulous 
politicians in our time. Even if we make allowance for 
a certain one-sidedness in accounts given by men who them- 
selves suffered many things at the hands of the lawless, we 
must still admit the substantial truthfulness of their saddest 
pictures. Mr. Leslie Stephen, while trying to do justice to 
another and better side of things, and not unwilling, perhaps, 
to correct, if possible, the accounts given by more zealous 
writers, is compelled to admit the deadness and immorality of 
the early part of the eighteenth century. Nor does Mr. Lecky 
in his very able and thorough-going History—a very model 
of painstaking research and judicial calmness—at all differ 
from Mr. Pattison. 

We would not be understood as condemning everything in 
the eighteenth century. Thank God! no age is left without 
its saints, its scholars, and its men with the heroic spirit. In 
spite of the worldliness, the time-serving, and the compromise, 
so fashionable in the early days of the century, there were in it 
men, surpassed in purity, devotion, and moral worth by none, 
equalled by but few, in any age. We speak of the great 
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mass of the people, and of the prevailing tendencies alike in 
Church and State. As to the character of these, history leaves 
little room for dispute. Whether we read it in the charming 
pages of Green, the more massive work of Lecky, or the sharp 
and sarcastic descriptions of Leslie Stephen; whether we go 
to the more highly-coloured, because more deeply felt and 
realised, descriptions given by the spiritual men then living, 
or to the histories of spiritual men of to-day, who tell the 
story of that age, we meet with one and the same account. 
Brilliant genius allied with dissolute manners ; great political 
influence gained by most unworthy means and supported by 
flagrant abuse alike of office and authority. Along with this, 
intellectual ability in the pulpit, sometimes of a high order, 
but often using a style of argument too much like vituperation 
ever to have produced any deep moral impression ; sermons 
too, of great intellectual worth, but frigid as the pole; argu- 
ment upon argument to prove what no one doubted, and to 
confute what few cared to believe. Mr. Leslie Stephen speaks 
of sermons the only classification of which is “ dull, duller, 
dullest,” and of people whom he more graphically than politely 
terms “ ponderous, well-fed, animated masses of beefsteak”!! 
Such a state of things would be little likely either to disturb 
or retard the progress of Unbelief; under such conditions the 
Deist’s creed would really be the form of belief most attractive 
tothe human mind. We have no space for confirmation of such 
an estimnate by more detailed and realistic descriptions ; few 
familiar with this portion of English history require much 
further illustration.’ The age of Marlborough was not want- 
ing in a certain kind of greatness. Englishmen may be proud 
of the military genius of the great soldier; they cannot look 
upon the moral effect of his ascendency as anything but 
corrupt and corrupting. Walpole may have been a great 
minister; he was anything but a great man. We must regard 
him as a foe to public morals and a corrupter of public men. 
What must have been the spiritual tone of the nation when 


1 See Lecky’s two volumes for abundant confirmation of all the state- 
ments made in the text; also Leslie Stephen’s History, or Green’s History 
of the English People. 

There are some good remarks in Dr. Rigg’s Discourses, recently pub- 
lished, on the same theme. Any Life of Wesley or Whitetield will furnish 
materials in proof. ' 
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its Prime Minister could unblushingly use the patronage of 
the Crown for mere party purposes, when all public support 
had its price, and when political parties were kept together 
by wholesale bribery! Worse still: what but unbelief could 
be expected in a community where a Prime Minister was not 
ashamed to “appear at the play with his mistress;” when 
bishops boasted that they had never seen their Sees ; or when 
Lord Chesterfield was the fashionable guide and teacher of 
young men! 

Speaking of Walpole, Lecky says: “That he lived for 
many years in open adultery, and indulged to excess in the 
pleasures of the table, were facts which, in the early part of 
the eighteenth century, were in themselves not likely to 


excite much attention”!! Surely this is proof sufficient that 
unbelief had in those days a most congenial soil, and very 
favourable atmospheric conditions. Speaking of a later 


period, Mr. Stephen says that “men had lost their interest in 
the deepest problems.” Hence the little stir caused by the 
sceptical writings of Hume. How could a deep interest in 
either philosophy or theology exist along with the corrupt 
lives of State ministers, the intellectual coldness and world- 
liness of bishops, and the coarse manners of large numbers 
even of the upper classes of society? The Church, and by 
this term we do not mean the Church of England alone, 
was largely responsible for the prevailing indifference. Its 
teachers and pastors forgot their function as ambassadors of 
Christ, and laboured chiefly to commend a kind of prudential 
morality to the dull reason of the people. In seeking for the 
moral causes of Deism these conditions must not be over- 
looked. Intellectual causes there doubtless were as well. 
The great literary revival might act partly to the injury of 
spiritual fervour. The discoveries of science, and the new 
world opened up by Newton and others, might disturb the 
equilibrium of many who had little real spiritual stability in 
themselves, just as the stories of rich lands brought by the 
sailors of an earlier age excited the cupidity of traders, and 
led to disastrous commercial results. As Dr. Cairns well 
says,’ ideally considered, there is no opposition between 


1 Lectures, p. 35. See some profound remarks on a cognate subject in 
Mozley’s Essay on Blanco White, Essays, vol. ii. 
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culture and spiritual religion, but it is, nevertheless, his- 
torically true that the world has never seen great alliances 
between these two forces without some detriment to religion. 
The Reformation doctrine did not long commend itself to the 
so-called Humanists; nor did the Humanist help when given 
to reformers always add to the spiritual progress of the Refor- 
mation. So, in the eighteenth century, while there might 
thus be causes of unbelief connected with the relation of the 
intellectual to the spiritual domains of life, the chief causes 
will be found in the moral and spiritual life of that age. To 
no small extent is it true that the very preaching tended to 
unbelief. The great preachers harped so constantly on one 
string, and that not the one whose vibrations touch most 
deeply the heart of humanity, that they rather fostered than 
counteracted the Deistic tendency. Both attack and defence 
agreed in one thing: Christianity must be shown to be 
reasonable. The “reasonableness of Christianity,” Locke’s 
theory, it has been well said, was really the text from which 
all preached. “The clergy,” says the clear-sighted and 
profoundly evangelical Dorner, “no longer regarded them- 
selves as the ambassadors of Christ commissioned in His 
name to offer salvation to the world; but as orators, 
whose office it was eloquently to recommend to their flocks 
Christian, or for the most part merely moral, truths, as 
the surest means of happiness both in this world and the 
next. . . . Orthodoxy contented itself, for the most part, 
with a defence of the outworks, while, so far as the con- 
tents of Christianity were concerned, it was itself only too 
nearly assimilated to a moderate kind of Deism ; morality and 
not religion having become the centre on which it turned.” ' 
Unquestionably, Dorner here puts his finger on the weak 
point alike in the preaching and apologetics of the eighteenth 
century. It is said, with what truth we are unable to judge, 
that at one time in Boston (U.S.), Unitarianism was so strong 
that it gave the tone to the preaching of Trinitarians ; that 
men thought more of commending their teachings to Uni- 
tarians, or of defending themselves from the attacks of Unita- 
rians, than of commending the gospel of Christ to the consciences 
of their hearers. If such was the case, we venture to say that 


1 Dorner’s History of Protestant Theology, vol. ii. p. 77, ete. 
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not Trinitarian, but Unitarian, doctrine, would be the gainer 
by such a policy. So in connection with the “moral” and 
“reasonable” preaching of the eighteenth century. It would 
promote neither morality nor religion. The moment the 
preacher substitutes for the authority of Christ’s Gospel—the 
message of his Master, delivered for the obedience of himself 
and his hearers-—his own reasonings, however logical, or his 
own speculations, however interesting, that moment he takes 
a lower place, weakening both his own influence and the 
authority of his Master. The first preachers had to deal with 
a reason-seeking age—the “Greeks seek after wisdom :” we 
do not read that they made the chief feature of their teaching 
the essential reasonableness of the Gospel of Christ. They no 
doubt believed profoundly in the rational character of Christi- 
anity—men do not die for what they think irrational; but 
this is not the ground on which they appeal to men. They 
appear as ambassadors, regard themselves as men intrusted 
with a message whose meaning and urgency they themselves 
felt most intensely; they delivered their message simply, 
earnestly, and boldly. Hence the results. 

If any modern preacher thinks he can convince the world 
by reasoning out, a-priori-wise, the Gospel of Christ—if he 
thinks he can bring the world back to righteousness by con- 
stantly insisting on the importance of a good moral life,—let 
him study the philosophy, theology, and morality of the early 
part of the eighteenth century. There he will find convincing 
proof that deeper work is needed, and that only as the preacher 
honours Christ by delivering His message of mercy to sinful 
man, in His name and by His authority, can he hope to con- 
vince the gainsayers, reform the social, and quicken the 
spiritual, life of men.’ 

We would not for one moment be understood as saying a 
word against the honest attempt to meet argument by argu- 
ment, or to show that Christianity is a rational system. 
“ Wherever we can, by fair and legitimate interpretation, har- 
monise Scripture with history, with philosophy, with science, 

1 We have confined our attention exclusively to English thought and life. 
The same lesson is taught by a study of Scottish ** Moderatism,” as it has 
been termed. Sermons after Blair’s model, while they might have a certain 


finish about them, converted no souls, and the Moderate, while constantly 
teaching morality, did not promote righteousness. 
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we are not only warranted but bound to do so, since all truth is 
one, and God requires us to display it unbroken.”’ But we 
shall never really commend Christianity to the reason until we 
have asserted or vindicated its authority over the conscience 
and spiritual nature of man ; nor shall we manifest the reason- 
ableness of the Gospel, unless we go deeper than the deistic 
reasoning, and unfold to man his own sinfulness, thus prepar- 
ing him to welcome God’s great mercy, of which the Gospel is 
the expression.” 

Hence, while we do not “groan” with Mr. Maurice over 
the low standard of Butler, we must in fairness remember that 
man’s deepest life requires another guide than mere “proba- 
bility.” The Analogy was more than an answer to the shallow 
reasoning of Deism ; it is less than an answer to some of the 
deeper questions of our time.* We may admire much the 
clearness of Paley, and also admit the validity of his argu- 
ments as against the objectors of his time ; we may also see 
how little real satisfaction there was for the heart of men in 
his philosophy of life. “Virtue” might indeed be “the doing 
of good to mankind in obedience to the will of God, for the 
sake of everlasting happiness ;” but, as Professor Blackie well 
remarks, “the definition characterises the man, the book, the 
age, the country, and the profession to which he belonged.” * 

While we do honour to the apologists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, especially to the noble and thought-inspiring Butler, 
while we fully appreciate their intellectual force and moral 
earnestness, we must confess that their work did not deliver 
England from Deism. “From its own point of view,” their 
“argument” might be conclusive, as Mr. Mill confessed ; it 
might triumphantly vanquish Deism, regarded as an intellec- 
tual system ; it could not deliver men from the chilling influence 
of indifference and negation. Other men must do this work. 
Perhaps this is one of the permanent lessons taught by the 
history of Deism in the eighteenth century. 

Much has been said about the causes that led to the failure 
of Deism. As we have before remarked, Deism did not die 


1 Cairns, Lectures, p. 281. 


2 Even Tennyson reminds us that, before we can show men God’s mercy, 
we must teach them “all the sin.” 

3 Dr. Matheson, in his Baird Lecture for 1881, has some suggestive re- 
marks on Butler’s place and work, p. 10. 

* Blackie’s Four Phases of Morals ; “ Utilitarianism.” 
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when it ceased to be a great force in English life and thought. 
In France and Germany it found fresh soil, and conditions 
more favourable to its growth. In England it failed, as Dr. 
Cairns reminds us, because it lacked “faith in a Divine 
mission.” For the same reason its opponents, while fully 
meeting Deistical arguments and establishing their own thesis, 
failed to awaken the real spiritual life of the nation. And so 
the real vanquisher of Deism, as also the destroyer of the con- 
ditions out of which it sprang, was neither the idealism of 
serkeley, the ethical philosophy of Butler, nor the shrewd 
common sense of Paley, but apologetic work of a very different 
type. “Inthe rise of Methodism and other great impulses,” 
says Cairns, “it was found that one of the most decided evan- 
gelic miracles—the descent of the angel to heal stagnation by 
commotion and trouble—had been repeated, though not always 
owned by those who waited for it; and in the brightening 
energy and hopefulness ere long sent forth by the living Spirit 
of God, from a country which had thus preserved the continuity 
of its religious history, over every branch of the Anglo-Saxon 
race and into all the world, it was felt that the weakness of 
Christianity had departed, and that a more heroic age had 
begun.”’ This estimate is confirmed by Lecky, Green, and 
other historians of this period, not excepting the sceptical 
Leslie Stephen. 

Lack of space forbids our entering at any length on this 
most fertile theme. To trace the rise and progress of that 
spiritual movement, which shook England from its centre to 
its remotest circumference, which filled the English-speaking 
world with new life and energy, which, reacting on all other 
Churches, quickened the whole spiritual life of that age, 
and filled the world with new forms of Christian energy 
and enterprise, is not possible to us at present. Nor is 
such a work necessary for the readers of this paper; they are 
familiar with this noble story—a story to which not only 
historians of Methodism, but all true historians, are now 
beginning to do justice. Lecky in his History does honour to 
Wesley and the movement of which he was the originator; says 
that the “career of the elder Pitt, and the splendid victories by 
land and sea won during his ministry, . . . must yield in real 


1 Lectures, p. 118. 
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importance to that religious revolution begun by the preaching 
of the Wesleys and of Whitefield. The creation of a large, 
powerful, and active sect, extending over both hemispheres, and 
numbering many millions of souls, was but one of its con- 
sequences. It also exercised a profound and lasting influence 
upon the spirit of the Established Church, upon the amount 
and distribution of the moral forces of the nation, and even 
upon the course of its political history.”’ While this is now 
acknowledged by all, there is sometimes freshness of impression 
in simply seeing a familiar picture from a slightly different 
point of view ; thus in relation to the unbelief of the eighteenth 
century the origin and progress of Methodism is peculiarly 
suggestive. As there were “reformers before the Reforma- 
tion,” so there were spiritual influences at work before the 
appearing of Wesley; indeed, Wesley himself has to be 
accounted for,and is the outcome in one way of these influences. 
We must not forget to do justice to Law and the Moravian 
Brethren, and to other faithful and more or less enlightened 
men, struggling against the dominant unbelief and spiritual 
indifference of their time. All these points of interest we must 
leave untouched. What is specially important to be considered 
is the character of the new forces at work against deism after 
the appearing of Wesley. Not even Leslie Stephen, ready as 
he is to sneer at aspects of Methodism, and to look down with 
agnostic disdain on the new life of that period, can call the 
sermons of either Wesley or Whitefield “ dull,” whatever charges 
may be made against them on other grounds. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen, speaking of much of the ordinary preach- 
ing of the age, calls it “ good commonplace morality, defended 
by ordinary common sense. Don’t get drunk, or you will 
ruin your health; nor commit murder, for you will come to 
the gallows ; every man should seek to be happy, and the 
way to be happy is to be thoroughly respectable.”* Wesley 
and Whitefield had other ideas about preaching, and other aims 
and objects in addressing their fellow-men. Once more the 
preacher stood before his hearers, not as an elegant essayist, or 
a philosopher reasoning about natural religion, or the elements 
of probability, but as one of the old prophets, his lips touched 


1 History, vol. ii. chap. ix. ‘‘ The Religious Revival.” 
2 English Thought, vol. ii. “ The Religious Reaction.” 
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with fire from God’s altar, his soul full of compassion for 
perishing men. Once more the preacher regarded himself as 
an ambassador of Christ, and with all the earnestness and 
energy of his being delivered his Master’s message. His themes 
were not the reasonableness of Christianity or the chances of 
a future life based upon mathematical calculations and theories 
of human probability,’ but sin and death, the wrath of God, 
the judgment-seat of Christ, the world to come, with its joys 
and terrors, or the infinite love and mercy of God revealed in 
the Cross of Christ. God and Christ, heaven and hell, sin and 
atonement, judgment and salvation, were no longer mere 
theological terms devoid of all true significance—they were 
great and awful realities. And as these new preachers dis- 
cussed such themes with all the earnestness of their strong 
natures, with all the enthusiasm of God-quickened men, they 
thrilled the hearts of their fellows, making them realise the 
terrible meaning of life and the need of salvation. Hence the 
tears that streamed down the grimy cheeks of colliers and 
miners ; hence the awful sense of eternity and the importance of 
salvation there and then that took possession of human hearts. 
These preachers did not care to argue much about the existence 
of God, the probabilities connected with a future life, or the 
reasonableness of Christianity. To them Christ was a real 
Being, and His Gospel a real salvation ; to them this salvation 
was not merely a future prospect, but a present and conscious 
possession; to them the Bible did not merely contain things 
of high value, was not simply a confirmation of the eternal 
Gospel, “ old as the creation,” and written on the natural heart 
of man,—it was the word of the living God, the full and final 
word on all matters connected with man’s highest life here and 
hereafter. Believing all this with intensity of faith, they 
spoke out of full hearts, and their word was with power ; their 
gospel became the “ power of God unto salvation” to many 
thousands. Hence the new life and quickening experienced 
far and wide ; hence the crowds that gathered round these new 


1 Sherlock puts it: ‘It is ten to one against you (Deists), that if you 
follow the world you will get nothing or little by it; and, therefore, there 
are the same odds on the other side, that if you follow religion you lose 
nothing by it; so that supposing religion to be uncertain, yet a man does 
not venture much for it,” ete.—English Thought, vol. ii. p. 342. Such pru- 
dential calculations do not much influence the souls of men. 
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preachers wherever they stood up to speak. Men who could 
see nothing in the logic of Berkeley or the ethics of Butler, for 
whom Paley’s twelve men had no message, saw before them, 
felt within them, new manifestations of Divine power. God 
not only lived and reigned somewhere and somehow ; He was 
actually present among them. The triumphs of Christianity 
and the living power of Christ were not merely found in the 
records of early history, in the thousands at Pentecost, or the 
heroes and martyrs of a later age; they were to be seen and 
felt in every city, town, and village of old England. Thus 
without any reasoning, with but little argument, the Deistic 
position was completely undermined, and the walls of the 
proud Jericho of eighteenth-century unbelief fell flat before the 
blasts of the new evangel. As if by magic the whole scene 
was changed. The closing decades of one of the “ dreariest” of 
centuries are among the most fertile in Christian enterprise 
that the world has seen. The impulse of the Wesleys and 
others was felt by all the Churches, and many who criticised 
much of their methods caught the inspiration of their spirit. 
The Church that could find no room within its pale for the work 
of a Wesley, received new life and power from its rejected sons, 
and all over England new life began to make its appearance. 
Hence the splendid efforts of philanthropists, the movements 
in favour of compassion for the suffering, and liberty for the 
slave; hence the new kindling of the fire of evangelistic zeal 
and the missions at home and abroad that were its first result ;? 
hence the formation of the great Societies that have for their 
object the sending forth of labourers into God’s vineyard, and 
the giving of the word of life to every weary son and daughter 
of humanity. 

As when, after the frosts, snows, and dreary days of winter, 
the fresh breath of spring life touches the apparently lifeless 
trees and plants, and, lo! they are covered with rich buds and 
blossoms, the promise of richer life to come, so the fresh 
inspiration of Christ’s own life, through the Wesleys and their 
fellow-workers, touching the dormant life of Churches, the cold 
indifference and all but paralysed energies of Christian men 
filled not only England, but the whole English-speaking world 

1 See Dr. Christlieb’s little book, The Foreign Missions of Protestantism. 
Nisbet and Co. 
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with the buds, blossoms, flowers, and fruits of a new and a 
richer spiritual life. 

This quickening power, at once Heaven-sent and Heaven- 
fostered, was the truest apology for Christianity, and the most 
effective reply to the arguments of Deism in old England. It 
was felt by all, says Cairns, “ that the weakness of Christianity 
had departed, and that a more heroic age had begun.” 

J. FORDYCE. 





ArT. II].—A Bible Reviser of the Fourth Century. 


HERE are few events of greater interest and significance, in 
this age of religious forces so various and opposite, than 

the appearance, with the consent and co-operation of all sections 
of the Church, of a revised version of the English Bible. When 
we think of the length of time during which the version of 1611 
has retained its hold on all English-speaking peoples, and the 
warmth and sincerity of the praise still bestowed on it, even by 
those most earnest in advocating its revision, it might well have 
seemed that,in spite of its minor defects, the proposal to revise 
it would have received but little support. Especially might 
the strong conservative instinct of the great body of Christians 
have been expected, in view of the powerful critical and 
agnostic movements of the day, to have resisted strenuously a 
step which might appear fitted to undermine the general con- 
fidence regarding the teaching of the inspired Word. It is 
therefore a ground of profound thankfulness to God—may it 
not be taken as another added to the many indications, in all 
the ages, of a Divine guidance of the Church ?—that the con- 
servative instinct, in its own place most valuable, has not in this 
instance been permitted to go to an extreme; but that the 
various sections of the Church, by taking the movement for 
revision into their own hands, and dedicating to its accomplish- 
ment the gifts of their ablest men, have shown their wise con- 
fidence in the ability of the truth they believe in to protect 
itself. 

Besides the conservative instinct of the Church, the strong 
sceptical tendencies of the day might have been thought fatal 
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to the inception and successful completion of such a work as 
the revision of the Bible. Is this old book worth the trouble ? 
might have been expected to be the cry, or at least the secret 
thought, of many. In these circumstances the universal 
interest taken in the work, and universal examination and 
testing of the portion of it published, is a testimony of the most 
practical and valuable kind to the profound, though sometimes 
unsuspected, hold, God’s revelation has upon society at large. 

In view of the interest and importance of an undertaking 
which is one of the characteristic features of Church life in our 
day, and to make the past live again in the interest of the 
present, we purpose to give in brief outline the life and labours 
of one of the earliest revisers and translators of the Christian 
Bible, JEROME, “the great representative of Western learning, 
its true head and glory, and the rich source from whom almost 
all critical knowledge of Holy Scripture in the Latin Churches 
was drawn for ten centuries.” 

He was born at Strigonium in Dalmatia, or, as some think, 
Stridova in Hungary ; the date of his birth being variously put 
between 329 and 345 a.D. He was of Christian descent, and 
his father Eusebius was of good family and estate. Home- 
taught in his earlier years, he was, at a still early age, sent to 
Rome, where he received his further education from Aelius 
Donatus, a celebrated teacher of the day. He perfected him 
in Latin and Greek. Under his guidance the lad stored his 
retentive memory with the choice passages of many authors 
in both these languages; and cultivated his rhetorical powers 
by public speaking, and studying the examples of forensic 
eloquence Rome afforded. At twenty-five he had completed 
the ordinary courses of study, and was able to devote himself 
to such pursuits as his bent of mind inclined him to. The pro- 
gress of his religious training is shown by the fact that, at this 
period, he was baptized, and took the robe of Christianity, the 
mark of a public profession of that faith. 

The strength and susceptibility of his religious feelings reveal 
themselves in his life. He was of warm, even ardent piety ; 
but, as frequently happens, the eager, passionate temperainent 
with which that is usually allied was, in his case, not sufficiently 
brought under the control of the enthusiastic religiousness 
to which it too often contributed irregular and inferior fire. 
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In criticising men who have left their mark on the world, we 
have often to discriminate between the different senses of the 
epithet “great,” and in Jerome’s case it must be used with a 
certain limitation. His work was, in the full sense, great: but 
his personality, his moods, his revelation of himself, betray at 
times an irritability, a vanity, a weakness, and want of dignity, 
which show the absence of that calmness and strength of soul 
which belong to true greatness. He was too much under the 
influence of his feelings. When these were not unduly engaged, 
he could take well-balanced, practical, judicious views of things. 
Under a sense of sacred responsibility, we see him also keeping 
them well under control, as in his Commentaries. At most 
other times they are indulged to the full. His controversial, 
and a good deal of his epistolary, writings, leave on us this 
impression, that he habitually yielded himself to the full in- 
fluence of the view that presented itself at the moment. He saw 
nothing else, and tried to see nothing else. Frequently, there- 
fore, he is one-sided, exaggerated, and even self-contradictory. 
Upon the grounds such a habit always abundantly furnishes, 
tufinus subsequently founded his charges of falsehood and 
hypocrisy against his former friend. In marked and fortunate 
contrast, however, to this frequently indulged tendency, and 
showing that he was not without control over it. are the 
moderation and impartiality of his Biblical translations and 
commentaries. 

The passionate and as yet undisciplined fervour of religious 
impulse which about this time filled him, made the next ten 
years, till he was thirty-five, the most unsettled period of his 
life. He had not found his true work, and did not know what 
it was to be. Days and years passed in ascetic rigours, and 
religious meditation, seemed to him the highest type of life. 
His student, literary bent increased its attractiveness. Re- 
turning from Gaul, he sought to lead this retired, contemplative 
existence in Rome, but without success, notwithstanding the 
helps he had in a good library he had begun to collect. The 
great metropolis of the world was too noisy. His native place, 
to which he might have turned, was disturbed by a turbulent 
bishop. The East, the birthplace and home of asceticism, drew 
him to herself. Her atmosphere alone seemed to breathe the 
calm of religious contemplation. Visiting Jerusalem, then 
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moving from place to place in Asia Minor, he at length buried 
himself for four years in the Syrian deserts, with three com- 
panions whom he had persuaded to join him in religious 
seclusion. To his great disappointment, however, one of them, 
Heliodorus, soon withdrew. In an extant letter we see Jerome 
remonstrating with him in the strongest manner, and with 
many rhetorical expressions and arguments pleading, in vain, 
with him to return. The wisdom of the step Heliodorus took 
is shown by the fact that by and by. the others, Innocent and 
Hylas, died; and, to save his own life, Jerome, wasted by 
sickness, was obliged to return to Antioch. 

Here he was ordained as priest, making however the stipula- 
tion that he should not be under obligation to abandon his 
monastic or literary. life, or perform priestly functions. Having 
thus reserved his liberty, he did not enter his name in the 
register of the clergy in Antioch. 

In the desert he had yielded to a temporary impulse of self- 
condemnation ; and laying all secular literature aside, he had 
devoted himself to exclusively Biblical studies. He there 
ucquired the rudiments of Hebrew, and began the writing of 
commentaries. Notwithstanding its undue but temporary 
narrowness, this earnest devotion to Biblical study had its part 
to play in preparing him for his providential post. And not 
long after, another element in his training came into operation. 
He received an invitation to Constantinople from Gregory 
Nazianzen, with whose ascetic, contemplative spirit he was in 
sympathy. Gregory gave his mental and spiritual development 
a further and important direction, by leading him to study the 
works of Origen, to whom, as a Biblical authority, he became 
so eminent a successor. The influence of Origen was in the 
direction of thorough exegetical study of the Scriptures, with 
all the aids learning could give. Coming to Jerome through 
the Antiochian school, this exegetical method was separated 
from the allegorising tendency Origen combined with it ; and 
its scientific truthfulness at once commended itself to him. 
Under its guidance he reached a freer, truer theory of inspira- 
tion than was common with many of his day; and gained a 
breadth and insight of critical judgment which, in the then 
condition of the Church, he could not have acquired elsewhere. 
He never really abandoned the views of the moderate Origen- 
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istic school, nor forgot to whom he owed the introduction to so 
important a part of his training. He habitually spoke with 
reverence, gratitude, affection, of Gregory as his master. 

After a year in Constantinople he returned to Antioch, and 
soon went to Bethlehem, where he thought to settle. But on 
a summons from Damasus, Bishop of Rome, he went thither 
with Paulinus to take part in a synod in connection with the 
Meletian disputes in Antioch. Here, however, he at last found 
his life-task, and in another department. For Damasus, ob- 
serving his scholarly attainments, obtained from him, first, 
corrections of passages of Scripture, and thereafter commis- 
sioned him to complete a revision of the old Latin, or current 
Latin, version of the New Testament. 

At this point we may suitably diverge to consider the need 
for this, the condition of the text of the Latin Bible in Jerome’s 
day, and the causes which had produced it. 

Accustomed to a Bible which, wherever we go, whatever 
church we worship in, and however many copies we examine, 
presents us with one uniform text, it requires a strong effort of 
imagination to realise the state of things in the fourth century, 
when “there were almost as many texts as copies” of the 
Scriptures; when, in church, individual worshippers found, 
each in his own manuscript, a different version of the passages 
of Scripture read in the services ; and irreconcilable differences 
in the various copies perplexed the thoughts and increased the 
controversies of the age. 

The Hebrew, the Greek, and the vernacular texts generally, of 
the Scriptures were liable to the errors due to the impossibility 
of finding mechanically perfect copyists, a fertile source of error 
which the art of printing has eliminated. The last, in addi- 
tion, showed the imperfections of translations, especially of 
translations hastily made, and completed by different hands. 
The Latin Bible suffered from a further cause. The Christian 
Scriptures were early rendered from Greek and Aramaic into 
the vernacular of the countries into which their tidings pene- 
trated. The Church at Rome formed an exception to this. As 
Westcott points out, till nearly the end of the second century 
it remained essentially Grecian, the Scriptures and the liturgy 
used in its services being in Greek. A translation of the Bible 
in the polished language of Rome was thus unnecessary. 
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Where Greek was unknown, as in North Africa, the case was 
different. Very early a translation of books of the New Testa- 
ment had been made into the barbarous Latin spoken through- 
out that province. A version of the Septuagint, including 
therefore the Apocrypha, was already extant in the same 
dialect ; and by the middle of the second century probably, the 
Bible in African Latin was complete. This gradually came 
into use in Rome, and in the Italian provinces ; and as its bar- 
barisms and harsh literalisms were offensive, attempts were 
made to improve it. Reference to the abundant Greek texts 
secured a version commended by Augustine for its close ac- 
curacy, and its plainness. But many revisions, privately 
executed, were also current. And thus through errors of 
transcribers, prepossessions of private translators, and unre- 
stricted combinations of free or erroneous versions, the common 
copies of the Latin Scriptures, especially of the New Testa- 
ment, had become so corrupt as to call for immediate and 
authoritative revision. A deepening conviction of this led 
Damasus to turn to the scholarly ability at his command in 
Jerome: “ Put the original Greek into good Latin for us.” 
And the eager student addressed himself to his task. 

That task had many difficulties. The vast number of cor- 
rections required was itself a serious obstacle. Contradictions, 
arising from the combination of differing and blundering Mss., 
or additions to one Gospel of details from another ; incorporation 
in the text of originally marginal notes; errors arising from 
ignorance of the original, or mistakes as to what it was, all 
called aloud for rectification at the hand of a faithful reviser. 

Jerome was not unaware of the ordeal through which his work 
and himself would have to pass, though the reality surpassed 
even his forebodings, and drew from him the passionate re- 
proaches and invectives we find in his later letters on this 
subject. He gives a vivid picture of the surprise, consternation, 
and rage of a reader, learned or unlearned, accustomed to the 
old interpolated, confused text, on taking up a copy of the re- 
vised version, and, when he begins to read, missing the old 
and familiar words anderrors. “ He breaks forth with exclama- 
tions, and ealls me falsifier, sacrilegious, for daring to add to, 
change, correct anything in the books of the ancients.” The 
favourite charge against him was that of “ introducing changes 
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into the Gospels,” the insinuation of course being that thie 
changes were of his own devising. He finds it necessary to 
utter a vigorous protest against the notion, grateful to the intel- 
lectually indolent, and not confined to those times, of a necessary 
connection between piety and the simplicity of ignorance. He 
ridicules those “ who ostentatiously declare themselves disciples 
of fishermen, as if to be ignorant was necessarily to be holy.” 
sesides those who in their ignorance thought every altera- 
tion of the familiar text a falsification, our scholar had other 
objectors to think of. There were, eg. that class of the 
religious who, though better instructed themselves, feared the 
effect on the unlearned of seeing alterations made in the Bible 
they trusted. Those also would be found who, for the sake 
of the arguments furnished, or for some graver reason, would 
hold by erroneous readings which told in their favour. 

Jerome therefore proceeded in his work with the greatest 
caution, and in so conservative a spirit as to obtain the thanks 
of men like Augustine, who welcomed a revision, though they 
subsequently remonstrated with him on hearing of his pro- 
posal to translate the Old Testament directly from the 
Hebrew. Unlike the single-minded student, who sought only 
how he might most faithfully present God’s revelation to the 
Western world, they were unwilling to shake, too rudely as 
they thought, popular error. Nay, some of themselves, though 
men of wide culture in many fields, were not wholly emanci- 
pated from the bondage of the errors of the day, and regarded 
Jerome’s later labours with the utmost alarm. 

Taking in hand first the Gospels, and then probably the 
Epistles, he contented himself with correcting only the more 
glaring blunders in them, by the help of the best Greek texts 
he could then obtain. Nor was the Old Testament wholly 
overlooked. Circulating in the Roman provinces in its 
privately revised and re-revised North-African Latin dress, it 
as greatly needed the hand of the corrector as did the Latin 
New Testament. The same tentative, conservative spirit 
characterised Jerome’s work upon it. He began with the 
Book of Psalms, revising it by comparison with the Septuagint, 
not the Hebrew. This revision did not, however, generally 
commend itself, possibly not being thorough enough. “ The 
old error,” Jerome complains, “ prevailed over the new correc- 





























Ferome’s unpopularity in Rome. 4l 
tion,” and was only supplanted by a new and more thorough 
version, still drawn directly from the Greek. From this 
version the Psalter in the English Prayer- Book is translated— 
hence the differences between it and the Authorised Version. 
At this point our attention is drawn from the Biblical 
labours of our eager scholar to the course of his personal 
history. At this stage of his work his good friend and pro- 
tector, Bishop Damasus, died; and as his successor Siricius 
was either unable, or unwilling, to extend similar effective 
patronage to Jerome, the latter found himself exposed to the 
full consequences of the hostility which, in these few years of 
his residence in Rome, he had roused against himself. This 
was not all due to his labours in Biblical revision. These had, 
indeed, roused against him the prejudice, distrust, dislike of 
multitudes of conservative and ignorant Christians, both clergy 
and laity. But the keenness of the hostility with which he 
was assailed was due, it must be confessed, to the unmeasured 
vehemence and bitterness of the invective he permitted him- 
self to pour forth, publicly as well as privately, against those 
who differed from him. Many men, able, honest, good, make 
their path more difficult, and create many additional obstacles 
to their work, by an unrestrained passionateness of thought 
and language toward their opponents, which is due to exag- 
gerated self-esteem. Jerome was never done exposing and 
satirising the ignorance of the Latin clergy, high and low; 
with the natural consequence that, instead of accepting the 
guidance and aid of his undoubtedly great gifts and achieve- 
ments, they regarded his most necessary and valuable labours 
as an intentional insult to themselves. Other causes contri- 
buted to make him intensely unpopular with a powerful 
section of the Roman religious community. His rigid personal 
asceticism condemned the self-indulgence, not to say im- 
morality, of many of the laity, and even clergy. The 
monastic views he held and preached found enthusiastic 
disciples. Ladies of rank placed themselves under his spiritual 
direction. And when it was seen that under his influence 
they severed themselves from the ties and duties of domestic 
as well as social life, to devote themselves to religious seclu- 
sion, it is not surprising that some in power thought them- 
selves bound to proceed to the utmost lengths, to put an end 
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to this introduction into the West of the unwholesome mon- 
astic practices of the East. Jerome found it necessary to leave 
Rome for more sympathetic and safer regions. 

The scene now changes again to Palestine, to the old town 
of Bethlehem on its long grey hill, “its wild bleak hill among 
hills equally bleak,” according to Stanley’s description. At 
their foot lie corn-fields, while vineyards are seen upon their 
terraced sides. A reaction from the previous utter neglect 
had long ere this taken place. And the sacred spots of 
Palestine, so long deserted and profaned, had become the goal 
of eager pilgrimages, and the haunt of many a hermit. The 
fashion had been set by Helena; and at Bethlehem her son 
Constantine had cleared away the Pagan temple and grove of 
Adonis, which, expressly erected for the purpose, had, from 
135 to 315 A.D. desecrated the birthplace of our Lord, and 
had erected a basilica after the example of his mother at 
Jerusalem. 

The attractions of the place were just such as appeal with 
greatest force to one with Jerome’s views and feelings ; and 
beside the birthplace of his Lord he spent, with but brief 
intervals, the remaining thirty years of his eager, agitated, 
passionate life. With all the ardour of an ascetic, yet full 
of the human interest and passion of a man created to stir 
and widely influence his fellow-men, Jerome struggled to live 
not only for the universal diffusion of the truth, but for its 
all-consecrating influence within himself. Here surely, he 
thought, at a spot so fitted to awaken the liveliest of sacred 
emotions, and to calm and purify the heart, he should find 
strength to guide and curb, and fuel to feed, a life’s devotion. 
The “enormous pile of buildings,” comprising the Convent of 
the Nativity, “ extending along the ridge of the hill from west 
to east,” contains, next to the grotto, the supposed scene of 
our Lord’s birth, no spot of so deep interest as “the rough 
chamber hewn out of the rock at the end of a long, winding, 
subterranean gallery,” the scene of Jerome’s later, greatest 
labours. Down the terraced slopes, along winding paths 
among the corn-fields, we can in fancy see him, in his monk’s 
garb, wandering forth, to rest after hours of exhausting study, 
to ponder afresh a difficult passage, a new rendering, a con- 
flicting reading ; or bending his steps to one or other of the 
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convents his friends have established around him, or to 
Jerusalem to hold converse with his friends Rufinus and 
Bishop John before the unhappy and irreconcilable differences 
which broke out between him and them. 

His life in Bethlehem is photographed for us in his letters, 
which glow with all the fire, sometimes so strangely mingled, 
which kindled and consumed him. 


“ Here,” says Stanley, “ he gathered round him his devoted followers in 
the small communities which formed the beginnings of conventual life in 
Palestine ; here the fiery spirit which he had brought with him from his 
Dalmatian birthplace, and which had been first roused to fervour on the 
banks of the Moselle, vented itself in the flood of treatises, letters, com- 
mentaries which he poured forth from his retirement, to terrify, exasperate, 
and enlighten the Western world ; here also was composed the famous 
translation of the Scriptures which is still the ‘Biblia Vulgata’ of the 
Latin Church ; and here took place that pathetic scene, his last com- 
munion and death, at which all the world has been permitted to be present 
in the wonderful picture of Domenichino, which has represented, in 
colours never to be surpassed, the attenuated frame of the weak and 


sinking flesh, the resignation and devotion of the spirit ready for its im- 
mediate departure.” 


Jerome’s treatment in the metropolis of that Western 
Church he laboured so earnestly for, did not lessen his ardour 
in her service. The first-fruits of his retirement to Bethlehem 
were that second and better Latin version of the Book of 
Psalms we have already mentioned. Translated, like the first, 
from the Septuagint, he had on this occasion greater facilities 
for securing accuracy; his nearness to Cesarea enabling him 
to obtain the use of Origen’s Hexapla from the library there, 
with its more accurate Greek and Hebrew texts. This work 
of revision, as distinct from a new translation, he extended to 
all, or nearly all, the canonical books of the Old Testament. 

But he was too accomplished a scholar, and too full of the 
true scientific spirit, to rest satisfied with these labours. The 
current Latin version of the Old Testament, even with his 
revision, was not so accurate as it might be, nor so accurate 
as he could make it. His increased acquaintance with the 
Hebrew showed him that more was needed than a faithful 
rendering of the Septuagint, to present to the Christian Church 
the Hebrew Bible. The only other direct translation from the 
Hebrew, and, besides the Septuagint, the only one before his 
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time, was the Syriac version, the Peshito. The use of this 
was, of course, confined to the Syrian churches. The possi- 
bility of the Septuagint being a translation of an earlier, and 
therefore at least equally authoritative, text with the one 
allowed by the Rabbis to remain for sole use, seems not to 
have occurred to Jerome. And feeling that a translation of a 
translation must always be less faithful to the first text, unless 
there be such constant reference to that first text as practically 
makes the original the basis of the translation, there grew up 
in his mind the resolution to go to the original itself, and 
give to the Church that truly great work, a new version, a new 
translation, of the Hebrew Bible. 

This, the crowning achievement of Jerome’s life, was given 
to the world in portions at varying intervals. The Penta- 
teuch, instead of being the first, was among the last published. 
The books he published first were those of Samuel and Kings ; 
and the quaint title of the preface to them, Prologus Galeata, 
seems to indicate the need he felt he had to be prepared at 
all points for the storm he was certain to provoke. Three 
years later the Prophetical books were completed and in the 
hands of the public, and first copies of others given to various 
friends for their suggestions. Jerome was justly solicitous 
that the success of his undertaking should not be marred by 
the premature publication of any part which had not received 
final correction. The portion next translated, Ezra and 
Nehemiah, was determined by the persistent request of private 
friends. Perhaps he needed this external impulse, for about 
this period the controversy broke out respecting the orthodoxy 
of Origen’s writings, which affected Jerome deeply, and cost 
him the friendship of his old companion and ally Rufinus. 
Origen’s influence on Jerome has been already mentioned. Its 
limits have been pointed out. Times such as he lived in, 
however, are not apt to discriminate nicely between orthodoxy 
and heresy. In the popular view at such times, to agree with 
a heretic in some points is to agree with him in all. Even in 
the East there was great divergence of opinion respecting 
Origen’s views, and in the Western Church he was generally 
regarded as heretical, though upon hearsay, only one or two 
of his books having been translated into Latin, and these by 
Jerome himself. At this period, then, in Jerome’s labours, 
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the attention of the Western, and especially of the Roman 
Church, was, through accidental circumstances, directed to the 
hold Origen’s views had on the Church in Palestine, and in no 
long time our translator found himself involved in the bit- 
terest and, it must be added, the least fruitful or pardonable, 
of the many bitter controversies of his life. The course he 
took was peculiarly fitted to enrage those with whom he had 
hitherto acted, and who felt that he was now deserting them. 
It was a course not unnatural in one engaged in such an 
undertaking as occupied him; yet it was not a course so 
courageous and straightforward as to escape the appearance of 
temporising. In abandoning the party of John of Jerusalem 
and Rufinus, with whom he had been so intimately associated, 
and joining those who fiercely denounced the Origenists, 
Jerome undoubtedly incurs the charge of deserting his natural 
allies, with whose views he had most, if not everything, in 
common. His reason is not difficult to see. A translator 
must, beyond everything, be recognised as orthodox. And 
though the faithfulness and honesty of Jerome’s translation, 
its freedom from the influence of peculiarities of individual 
opinion, is one of its distinguishing merits, yet in ignorant, 
intolerant times, a reputation for orthodoxy, once shaken, can 
hardly be recovered. And, perhaps, few things form a more 
generally accepted certificate of orthodoxy than to belong to 
an orthodox party. The general reputation clothes the indi- 
vidual. His general fidelity thus guaranteed, he may with 
perfect safety, as Jerome was able subsequently to do, express 
his discrimination between truth and error in the heretic. 
Rufinus did what most, in similar circumstances, do. Feel- 
ing keenly what he considered the faithlessness of his old friend 
in this particular, he gradually viewed the whole of Jerome’s 
past life, to whose inner scenes he had always been admitted, 
through the same distorted medium, and persuaded himself 
of its general falsity. Having formed this conviction, he 
laboured to expose, in the most public manner, what he consid- 
ered Jerome’s general untrustworthiness and inconsistencies ; 
committing the unpardonable offence of taking advantage 
of the unrestrained confidence of this old intimacy, the better 
in appearance to make out his case. Jerome was not back- 
ward to reply, and in his most bitter manner; till the 
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personalities of the controversy provoked general pain and 
disgust, and were the subject of an earnest remonstrance from 
Augustine, addressed to Jerome. 

During this unhappy controversy, protracted over several 
years, the work of translation seems to have gone on but 
slowly : and a long and severe illness he suffered just then 
further delayed it. Fretting at the delay, he hastened to put 
into the hands of friends a further portion, the three books of 
Solomon, on whose translation he spent only three days. The 
later portion, however, received again more time and care, and 
at length, in 404 a.p., the Old Testament was complete. 

Even at this distance of time and in the midst of our vastly 
superior advantages, it is impossible to think of this great 
work without wonder and admiration. The very helps and 
advantages now abundant, and in the modern view indis- 
pensable, lead, by contrast with the scanty resources of those 
early periods, to a fuller admiration of the indefatigable zeal, 
the unwearying perseverance, the undaunted efforts, the clear 
intellect and well-balanced judgment, which entitle Jerome, 
in view of all circumstances, to be ranked among the greatest 
of Biblical scholars. The pains he took to be accurate, the 
honesty with which he put aside erroneous readings, however 
popular, the fidelity with which he stated and defended the 
true amid the ignorant prejudice of the day, make him 
honourably singular in his age. Good texts were rare, and 
not to be obtained without great labour and expense. Even 
the Fathers of the Church were ignorant of Hebrew, and 
thought its knowledge unnecessary. A striking proof of the 
low state of Biblical scholarship then, and of Jerome’s 
scholarly earnestness, is furnished by the trouble and expense 
he was put to, to obtain instruction in Hebrew, and by the 
ridicule poured on him by even pious and able men, for what 
they considered his absurd, and even traitorous, zeal in that 
direction. He was actually accused of falsifying the Scrip- 
tures to suit the Jews. 

In spite of all alarm, however, and opposition and denun- 
ciation, his great translation made its way, without official 
patronage, purely by its merit. It has its imperfections, 
errors, defects. But to say this is simply to say that it is 
human ; and in further moderation of judgment is the fact that 
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it is the work of one man. For its later form Jerome is not 
responsible. In spite of his utmost efforts, erroneous copies 
of parts of his work got into circulation. By and by the 
truly marvellous ignorance, and stupidity, of his own and later 
ages, led transcribers to incorporate with his text portions, 
usually erroneous, of the previous Latin text he wished to 
supplant. Corrections, improvements, which, as his Comment- 
aries show, he wished subsequently to make in his own 
renderings, did not find their way into the copies. Into 
detailed criticism we do not here enter. We may say gener- 
ally, that to him the Latin Church owed, for many centuries, a 
good Biblical text; that to him belong the merit of making a 
clear distinction between the canonical and apocryphal Scrip- 
tures, and the introduction into the West of a scientific 
method of Biblical ‘criticism and interpretation. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of his controver- 
sial efforts. In the successive controversies of the day he 
took a vehement part. But this portion of his labours had 
less value, owing to the partial and exaggerated statements 
into which his vehemence led him, and it had subsequently 
to be corrected and supplemented by himself or others. 

We give, in conclusion, a striking passage from one of his 
letters to Damasus, showing the spirit in which he addressed 
himself to the main labours of his life. “He that treateth of 
Holy Scripture should not borrow Aristotle’s subtle reason- 
ings, nor use Tully’s eloquence or the flowers of Quintilian, to 
refresh his readers with his declamations. His discourse 
should be plain and common, It is not necessary that it 
should be composed with care: it is sufficient that it expounds 
the things, and discovers the sense, of the Scripture, and 
clears its obscurities. Let others be eloquent, and by that 
get commendation and applause. Let them thunder out great 
words in a plausible harangue. For my part I am satisfied to 
speak so as I may be understood: and discoursing of the 
Holy Scripture, I strive to imitate its simplicity.” 

Jerome died at Bethlehem on the 30th September a.p. 420. 

ROBERT HENDERSON. 
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Art. LV.—How is Sin to end? By a Purgatory ?' 


HE first question of our title was the title of a former 
paper, and we must still press it. For it is not the 
punishment of sin—in respect either of the manner in which 
it shall please God to effect it, or of its duration, or of the 
number on whom it shall fall—that is the real problem: it is 
the existence of moral evil at all, and for so long a period as has 
elapsed since the fall of angels, under the government of a 
holy and good God. In nearly all the writings, now become 
legion, in which men have struggled to get free from the 
terrors of the orthodox belief regarding the penalty of sin, 
this question is either blinked altogether or made quite sub- 
ordinate. There is a way to light and hope, if that question 
be honestly faced and kept always prominent before the 
mind,—How is sin to end? but only disastrous stumbling 
is the result of attempting to consider this awful theme with 
hearts more concerned about our own impending sufferings 
than about our guilt and corruption, of which these are the 
penalty. 

The pressure of the question is ultimately felt by all who 
are sincere and right-hearted, and among these Canon Farrar 
must, of course, be reckoned. Some, like Mr. Edward White, 
cut the Gordian knot by asserting the annihilation of the 
impenitent at an undefined point beyond the judgment : 
others try to find ground for believing that, somehow in the 
intermediate state between death and judgment, sin will be 
brought to an end in the will of the sinner: in other words, 
that those who have left this world guilty and depraved shall 
be justified and made holy before the final judgmént, the 
present life not being finally decisive of their eternal state. 
The mere statement of such a hypothesis is enough to show 
how far it is at variance with the belief commonly received as 
Scriptural, to wit, that the final judgment is to proceed upon 
the character of men before death, and, in particular, that 

1 Mercy and Judgment: a few last words on Christian Eschatology, with 


reference to Dr. Pusey’s “ What is of Faith?” By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, etc. London: Macmillan and Co, 1881. 
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men who have the Gospel of Christ offered to them are 
decisively saved or lost, here and now, according as they 
accept or neglect so great salvation. 

In proceeding to vindicate the orthodox belief against the 

notion of a Purgatory, for which Canon Farrar pleads, we 
must ask the reader to refer to what has been said in this 
Review three years and a half ago’ under the same title. 
We are not to repeat what has been said about the great 
facts which condition all thinking on the future of sin,—the 
universality and persistence of moral evil, the severity of God 
as displayed in terrible acts of judgment, and the present 
retribution with which sin is visited in the consciences and 
lives of us all. Neither are we to argue again in favour of 
the sole authority of the Word of God in this matter. But we 
must strenuously reassert that principle, for Dr. Farrar’s work 
has 360 pages, out of 485, devoted to wearisome and altogether 
nugatory statements of the history of opinion, mingled with 
declamatory appeals to the moral sense. The show of patristic 
learning and general reading is immense, and its effect on 
some readers may be overpowering; but for us, determined 
not to forget that it is with God we have to do, and that each 
of us is an interested party, there is little importance in any- 
thing not directly associated with Scripture, and we agree 
with Professor Gracey in regarding these endless quotations as 
“a turbid inundation of disintegrated theologies.” Some sug- 
gestions were given, at the close of the former paper, of 
grounds on which we think a hope may fairly be rested that 
the number of the saved shall largely exceed the number of 
the lost: so that that portion of the subject also may be left 
without further remark. 

The only point to which we feel inclined to return is one 
only hinted at before, the character of the Scriptural revelation 
concerning sin,—its origin in an older race than ours, its in- 
troduction from that race, the maintaining and diffusion of it 
still by that race, and the representation consistently given, 
from Genesis to the Apocalypse, of a warfare carried on from 
the first by the Son of God against Satan. We are not 
aware that the problem has been fully studied and discussed 
in this particular light; and it would be highly interesting to 
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consider what bearings it may have on the final ending of 
sin. Such discussion, however, would demand a careful and 
exhaustive exegesis, needing a long paper for itself. We limit 
ourselves now to the single point raised by Canon Farrar in 
his first book, and strenuously pleaded for in this one,—the 
probability of sin taking end, in the large majority of cases at 
least, by means of a Purgatory after death. 

The name has an evil sound in Protestant ears, and the 
22d Article of the Church of England pronounces the “ Romish 
doctrine concerning Purgatory, pardons, worshipping and 
adoration, as well of images as of reliques, and also invocation 
of saints,” to be “a fond thing vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the 
Word of God.” It will be best, therefore, to represent Canon 
Farrar’s position in his own words :— 


“ Cardinal Wiseman is reported to have said ‘ that the belief that there 
would be suffering in the day of judgment would satisfy the doctrine of 
Purgatory.’ If so, many English Churchmen would find little difficulty 
respecting it. They might prefer, for the avoidance of mistakes, to call 
the intermediate state, with any purifications or retributive sufferings which 
it may involve, by some other name than Purgatory, just as many theolo- 
gians of the Greek Church do; but, as a Greek theologian says, while they 
shun the name as though it were something frightful, they believe in dif- 
ferent conditions of the dead in Paradise or in Gehenna ; and in very varied 
degrees of punishment and of blessedness ; and even that some may be 
in anguish who yet hope for the resurrection of life ; and this practically 
amounts to something but little distinguished from a purgatorial fire. And 
this view is freely admitted, and has long been admitted, by Lutheran and 
other Protestant divines. And in views like these I see a strong confirma- 
tion of all that I said in Eternal Hope, and a very sensible mitigation of the 
horrors which are preached by popular theology.”—P. 71. 


Again, at the close of this book, we find the following pro- 
positions, stated after the fashion of a creed :— 


“T think that even if some portion of the ‘ pain of loss’ may continue 
for ever, there is nothing to sanction the assertions that such hopes as 
sinners may here embrace, may not also be open to them, at least until the 
great judgment, in the intermediate state beyond the grave. 

“T believe that man’s destiny stops not at the grave, and that many who 
knew not Christ here will know Him there. 

“T believe that hereafter— whether by means of ‘the almost-sacrament of 
death,’ or in other ways unknown to us—God’s mercy may reach many who, 
to all earthly appearance, might seem to us to die in a lost and unregenerate 
state. 
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“ T believe that Christ went and preached to the spirits in prison, and I 
see reason to hope that since the Gospel was thus once preached ‘to them 
that were dead,’ the offers of God’s mercy may in some form be extended to 
the soul, even after death.” 


We place this statement in italics, as being almost the soli- 
tary proof from Scripture on which the writer relies. The 
only other is the following :— 


“T believe, as Christ has said, that ‘all manner of sin shall be forgiven 
unto men, and their blasphemies however greatly they shall blaspheme,’ 
and that as there is but one sin of which he said that it should be forgiven 
neither in this zon nor in the next, there must be some sins which will be 
forgiven in the next as well as in this.” 


These statements are sufficiently plain. Dr. Farrar does 
not shrink from the responsibility of teaching men that there 
is hope for them, even although they may go on neglecting the 
Gospel quite to the end of this life. 

In order to give a fair representation of Dr. Farrar’s views, 
it is necessary to explain that his theory of purgatory differs 
in one remarkable feature from the “fond thing, vainly in- 
vented by the Romish Church.” The Church of Rome allows 
the hopes of purgatory only to such as die “in a state of 
grace”—meaning by that phrase anything but what evan- 
gelical Christians mean by it. Cardinal Newman, in his cor- 
respondence with Canon Farrar’s master, Professor Plumptre,’ 
held him tightly to the cruel consequences of the opposite 
belief; and Dr. Pusey has done the same by Canon Farrar. 
Now, the Canon (so far to his credit) does not hold the same 
doctrine of sacramental grace as Newman and Pusey, and 
quotes with surprise a saying of Pusey’s about “a man dying 
in a state of grace whose soul here had no longings for God.” 
“No popular teaching which I have ever heard,” says Dr. 
Farrar, “would (apart from some visible repentance) have 
admitted that such a soul would still die in a state of grace.” 
(We cannot pass this without saying that the Churchman in 
Westminster has been more fortunate than a Presbyterian in 
Birkenhead, in not having met with such disastrous “ popular 
teaching” from some of his brethren in the Church of Eng- 
land. But to the point.) Being unable to believe, with New- 
man and Pusey, that men, whatever their moral character, may 


1 See Contemporary Review for May 1878. 
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be secured in “a state of grace” before death by the virtue of 
sacraments, Canon Farrar explains himself thus :— 


“What I did mean was, the doctrine that men do not pass direct from 
life to hell or to heaven, but to a place in which God’s merciful dealings 
with them are not yet necessarily finished ; where His mercy may still reach 
them in the form, if not of probation (for on that I have never dogmatised), 
yet of preparation. . . . And here comes in the truth that, as even saints are 
not perfect, but are still sinners, so even sinners are very rarely—perhaps 
never—fixed, finished, and incurable in sin, when seized by their mortal sick- 
ness. .. . Ere the great Day of Judgment has come, and in Hades, there 
must have been many a change before it is easy to distinguish between the 
best of the evil and the lowest of the good.”—Pp. 157-159. 


We have now Dr. Farrar’s position distinctly before us in his 
own words. 

I. It occurs to us to say at once that it is open to objection 
as a gratuitous and ineffective attempt to penetrate into the 
secrets of Hades. The state between death and the judgment 
is aiSns, the unseen and unseeable state; and it appears to be 
an essential feature of God’s present dealing toward us to with- 
hold light as to what takes place there; the veil, thin but 
strong, has many solemn uses which are obvious. Is there 
warrant for any attempt, specially for an attempt so persistent 
and elaborate as this one is, to discover what God seems to 
have so entirely concealed? We think there is the reverse of 
warrant. The revelation given to us in the present state is 
declared to be sufficient for our practical guidance, although it 
may not satisfy our intellectual curiosity ; and it is part of the 
discipline to which God meanwhile subjects us that we are 
required to accept truths and obey precepts on the mere ground 
that He announces and enjoins these, even while full in- 
tellectual satisfaction is denied us. “It is the glory of God 
to conceal a thing.” “The secret things belong unto the Lord 
our God; but those things which are revealed belong unto us 
and to our children for ever, that we may do all the words of 
this law.”! And if it be objected that these texts belong to the 
darker dispensation, there are those sayings of the Master: 
“ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou shalt know here- 
after ;” and the demand which He makes so tenderly that we 
shall trust Him in respect of whatever He conceals, “In my 


1 Prov. xxv. 2; Deut. xxix. 29. 
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Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would 
have told you: I go to prepare a place for you.”* The Saviour 
tells us that some knowledge is in the meantime withheld, and 
bids us trust Him, that what is so withheld is not necessary 
for our present guidance. Is it not our duty and our safety to 
receive the lesson as little children ? 

Dr. Farrar lets us see that the reason which urges him into 
those speculations regarding the unseen world is the state of 
imperfect sanctification in which the greater number of 
Christians leave this world; and we can all more readily 
sympathise with his longing to know how the gap between 
that condition and one of sinless perfection is to be covered 
than we can excuse the means by which he tries to satisfy 
himself and others. . Might he not have reflected on the 
innumerable cases of infants and persons of unsound mind 
whose place in the kingdom of heaven is secure, although we 
cannot in the least understand the processes by which they are 
fitted for it? May we not, without at all allowing ourselves 
to guess at the details of what takes place in Hades, get some 
guidance by thinking on the vast possibilities of the disembodied 
state? That is a state of which as yet we have no experience, 
but we do know that temptations from the flesh and from the 
world will at least be finally removed, and the change thus 
produced must be immense. Dr. Farrar appeals to his obser- 
vation of deathbeds. He has surely seen many, as we have, 
in which nothing more seemed required in order to perfection 
in holy obedience than that the dying saint, already trusting 
and loving the Lord Christ, should be thus released from the 
world and the flesh. And that is not all; our knowledge is 
not merely negative ; we are assured that to be absent from the 
body is to be present with the Lord ; and who will be so bold 
as to determine what the rate of progress made by the separate 
spirit shall be when it is “ seeing him as he is”?? We only 
hint at these things, however, in order to indicate that there 
are lines in which thinking—but not speculation—is lawful 
and soothing. Our main contention is that He who says, 
“Fear not, I am the First and the Last, and the Living One ; 
and I became dead, and behold, I am alive for evermore ; and 
I have the keys of death and Hades,” is fully to be trusted ; 
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and that any speculations which would render our trust less 
simple and childlike are as dangerous as they are vain. 


“Lord, I will follow Thee with fearless tread 
All through the dim recesses of the dead, 
And each shall seem a star-lit vestibule 
To widening mansions of the Father’s rule ; 
Hearts may untroubled beat with Thee that go,— 
Thou wouldst have told me if it were not so.” 


II. Looking at the hypothesis of a Purgatory in the light of 
Scripture, we find a strong argument against it in its tendency 
to unsettle many of our fundamental Christian beliefs. We 
are not yet examining the slight Scriptural basis on which the 
Protestant Purgatory is rested, nor are we as yet bringing 
forward direct Scripture testimony against it, but we wish the 
reader to consider whether it can be entertained consistently 
with the common belief concerning pardon and regeneration, 
concerning the call of the Gospel, and concerning the union of 
the believer to Christ. 

1. We have been accustomed to believe that full forgiveness 
and a new heart are the free gift of Christ to every believer, 
instant, sure, and never to be revoked. “ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, He that heareth my word and believeth him that 
sent me, hath eternal life, and cometh not into judgment, but 
hath passed out of death into life.” “O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me out of the body of this death ? 
I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.” “If any man 
is in Christ, he is a new creature: the old things are passed 
away ; behold, they are become new.” “O death, where is 
thy victory ? O death, where is thy sting? The sting of death 
is sin; and the power of sin is the law: but thanks be to 
God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”’ It will not, we trust, be so much as suggested that 
these and many like words apply only to a small class of 
more favoured believers: they belong to all who are through 
faith in a state of grace, however brief the time that may have 
passed since they believed, however far they may be from 
perfect sanctification. It is obvious (1) that for such the 
present state has been thoroughly decisive of their eternal 


1 John v. 24; Rom. vii. 24, 25; 2 Cor. v. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 55-57. 
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state; and (2) that it is not to purgatorial sufferings in Hades 
they are to look for their spirits being made perfect. Their 
transaction with Christ here and now has been a conclusive 
one, in respect of their full deliverance from God’s wrath, and 
of their hearts being turned from the love and dominion of 
sin to the love of holiness and the dominion of grace. 
Through faith they ave got to an end of sin, so far as its curse 
and reign are concerned: what remains is their deliverance 
from its influence altogether by the Spirit of Christ, and that 
is eagerly longed for. In what way that complete deliverance 
is to be effected (in so far as it may still remain to be effected) 
at death, is precisely the point on which we are not informed ; 
but it is impossible to suppose that souls already in living 
union with Christ, already absolutely forgiven, and whose 
wills are already wholly on God’s side, shall be subjected to 
long undefined periods of purgatorial suffering. 

Here all turns on a just and Scriptural conception of what 
is meant by a state of grace. Had the Roman, the sacra- 
mentarian conception of a state of grace, contained as much 
as ours, neither Newman nor Pusey would have pleaded for 
any purgatory ; but, of course, if a state of grace means no 
more than that a man, unforgiven and unchanged in heart, is 
in fellowship with the Church through means of external rites, 
then there is room and need for much purgation. Canon 
Farrar, as we have shown, recoils from the grossly supersti- 
tious view of a state of grace; but he does not adopt that 
just stated as the common view of Evangelical Christians. 
Whatever he may say as to not dogmatising about a probation 
after death, that is what his reasonings necessarily involve ; 
and as for any view of what a state of grace is, he escapes 
from the demand for precision of statement as the cuttle-fish 
eludes pursuit, by plentiful emission of ink. This is what we 
desire to make clear: the adoption of the proposed purgatory 
involves the letting go all the precious things involved in the 
orthodox belief regarding vital union to Christ by faith, that 
is, in being in a state of grace. “ But let us, since we are of 
the day, be sober, putting on the breastplate of faith and love ; 
and for a helmet, the hope of salvation. For God appointed 
us not unto wrath, but unto the obtaining of salvation 
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through our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us, that, whether 
we wake or sleep, we should live together with him.”* 

It follows that this theory would alter the meaning of the 
call of the Gospel, and would deprive it of the chief element 
which gives it urgency. “To-day!” “Now!” cease to have 
much force if I tell men, in the same breath, that, even should 
death surprise them the next hour, they may still hope to 
find mercy in Christ in the world beyond. It will then 
matter very little what other inducements I set before men to 
repent and believe in Christ: men will cling to their sinful 
pleasures, and will abuse the perhaps kindly-meant suggestion 
of a second probation to defer the more convenient season to 
a point beyond the grave. 


“ Your argument,” says Cardinal Newman to Professor Plumptre, “ may 
avail, in my opinion, with men of subtle intellects, or of heroic natures . . 
but will not serve for the run of men, or support them in their struggle 
here with evil. What’s the good of my striving so hard to keep from sin 
and temptation if I am not safe when I die, and my neighbour who gives 
himself to the world, the flesh, and the devil, and so dies, may, for aught I 
know, after this life get to heaven, and I fail of it? Is it not best to go 


my own way here and chance the life to come? . . . There are many truths 
which may be startling and even dangerous in places where they have been 
long forgotten ; but, if apostolic, we must return to them and preach them 
at whatever cost. Is this one of them? Must it be preached ? Certainly 
it has a heavy onus probandi on it, both as cruel and as novel, and requires 
good evidence in order to be allowed.” ? 


If a Romanist can reason thus even from his view of what 
is meant by dying in a state of grace, how much more may we! 
The cruelty of so frustrating for men the urgent appeal which 
the Gospel makes to them to turn now and live is something 
incredible. The explanation, so far as Canon Farrar is per- 
sonally concerned, lies in his altering the nature of the Gospel 
call, at the same time that he modifies its pressure. He does 
not teach that acceptance of Christ gives the believer instant 
and certain escape ; but rather that “ it may be doubted whether 
there be such a thing as a perfectly and irredeemably bad man,” 
and that therefore it may be hoped processes tending to ultimate 
purification will be carried on hereafter toward those who have 
here neglected Christ’s offer. This is a serious charge, but 
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almost every page of the book before us contains the vindica- 
tion of it. In his fear of encouraging antinomian delusion, 
Dr. Farrar has gone to an extreme if possible more deadly. 
How inconsistent it is with the whole tone of both the Old and 
New Testaments most readers will already feel; but our pre- 
sent point is merely that the hypothesis of a Purgatory would, 
if adopted, require us to alter our whole belief about the nature 
and urgency of Christ’s call in the Gospel. 

III. We wish to reserve our remaining space for direct 
reasoning from the Word of God, and therefore hasten now to 
consider the texts on which the notion of a Purgatory is rested. 

1. It is inferred from the supposed descent of Christ into 
Hades. “The doctrine is mainly built,” says Canon Farrar, 
“on Eph. iv. 9; 1 Pet. iii. 19; Acts ii. 26.”" 

As for the first of these passages, “ Now this, He ascended, 
what is it but that he also descended into the lower parts of the 
earth?” We have been accustomed to understand it as a swift 
and telling side-stroke, after Paul’s manner, thrown in to point 
attention to the language of the sixty-eighth Psalm as containing 
an implied proof of Christ’s humiliation. Its main and obvious 
lesson relates to His exaltation ; but the very manner in which 
that is spoken of contains evidence that His presence on earth 
and His suffering of death were altogether singular, and the 
result of a wonderful condescension. Had the passage stood 
alone no meaning besides this would have been suggested by 
any one. That the soul of Christ was in Hades between His 
dying and rising again, is, of course, obviously the matter of 
fact ; and if nothing else be understood by “the lower parts 
of the earth,” there is nothing to contend about: the whole 
question is what His being in the unseen world means. 

This remark applies still more to the last of the three 
passages, Peter’s quotation and exposition of the sixteenth 
Psalm in the second chapter of Acts,—‘“ Because thou wilt not 
leave my soul in Hades, neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption.” The text is most luminously inter- 
preted for us by the last saying of our Lord on the Cross, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” and by the 
words addressed to the penitent thief shortly before, “To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise.”* We have to thank the 
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learned Revisers for delivering our English New Testament 
from the shockingly unfit word “hell” in this place; and if 
any one can think that a place which Jesus described as Para- 
dise, and as being consciously in His Father’s hands was also 
one in which impenitent souls were suffering, we must be 
excused for supposing they are hard pushed for arguments. 

The passage in 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20, is the principal Scripture 
proof relied on by Dr. Farrar: his words regarding it have 
been already quoted. 

The interpretation put on the words is that the separate 
spirit of Christ went to the prison, in which were the spirits 
of the unbelievers who had rejected the preaching of Noah, and 
preached to them. Supposing for a moment this to be the 
meaning of the words, 

a. How is the presence of Christ in the prison of unbelieving 
spirits to be reconciled with His own words, just quoted, as to 
Paradise and the Father's hands ¢ 

8. This extraordinary grace was limited to one class of the 
unbelieving dead, those destroyed in the Flood. Why so? 

y- No hint is given that the effect was their repentance. 
Hitherto the preaching of Christ on earth had been with little 
result ; it was by the mission of the Comforter that thousands 
were brought in: and during the forty days, our Lord never 
once preached to the impenitent. 

We have long been persuaded, however, that the true inter- 
pretation of the passage is not that on which Dr. Farrar relies, 
but that which will be found given by Archbishop Leighton 
in his exposition of First Peter, and by Bishop Pearson in his 
work on the Creed. This interpretation turns upon the sense 
attached to “ quickened in the spirit” at the close of verse 18. 
The Revisers have unfortunately committed themselves, by the 
use of a small instead of a capital letter, to the opinion that it 
was the Lord’s own spirit and not the Holy Spirit by which 
His quickening or resurrection was effected; whereas the 
teaching of Scripture seems to us to be plain that it was by the 
Holy Spirit this consummation of the redeeming work was 
effected. “ But if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwelleth in you,” etc. (Rom. viii. 11), and the same 
thing is taught in the appeal quoted from the sixteenth Psalm ; 
the Lord’s righteous Servant had trust in Him that He would 
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not leave His soul in Hades. This being so, the passage has a 
meaning awfully different from that put on it by Canon Farrar 
and others. All the preaching of Divine mercy is represented 
as being the preaching of Christ by His Holy Spirit, even that 
which the antediluvians enjoyed through Noah; and the 
spirits of those who were then disobedient to the call of grace 
are represented as now, after the lapse of so long a time, “in 
prison.” This seems to us the true interpretation ; and if so, 
the whole doctrine of our Lord’s descent into Hades, in so far 
as that means going among lost spirits, disappears. 

2. The only other passage on which the notion of an offer 
of pardon beyond the grave is rested is Matt. xii. 32 : “ Who- 
soever shall speak a word against the Holy Spirit it shall not 
be forgiven him, neither in this age nor in that which is to 
come” (R. V. marg.). On which it is to be observed— 

(1.) That the general opinion, that our Lord is here making 
a strong asseveration, accords well with the sin He is speaking 
of, the sin against the remedy, the sin which excludes the 
possibility of pardon by rejecting offered grace. It accords 
well also with the parallel place (Mark iii. 29): “ Whosoever 
shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath never forgiveness, 
but is guilty of an eternal sin,’—where the R. V. admirably 
brings out the meaning of the sacred Word. This is the view 
taken by the Bishop of Winchester, as well as by very many 
others.’ 

(2.) The following remark of Dean Alford (in loco) is worth 
quoting : “The expressions aiwy ovros and aiwy wédAdwv were 
common among the Jews, and generally signified respectively 
the time before and after the coming of the Messiah.” In that 
case we obtain a very plausible explanation of our Lord’s using 
the words He did: when the Comforter had come, the sins 
which His hearers were now committing against Himself would 
be forgiven, but the sin of those who positively rejected the 
Spirit would not be forgiven. 

We may close this part of our subject with another sentence 
from Dean Alford: “In the entire silence of Scripture on any 
such doctrine” as forgiveness after death, “every principle of 
sound interpretation requires that we should resist the intro- 
duction of it on the strength of two difficult passages, in 
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neither of which does the plain construction of the words 
require it.” 

IV. It remains now to present Scripture proof against this 
theory of a Purgatory, passages which exclude the hope men 
would willingly cherish of the Intermediate State furnishing 
opportunity for a change of their eternal destiny. 

1. The language of our Lord uniformly, and very solemnly, 
represents our state hereafter as being determined by the 
reception given to His offer here. “ He that rejecteth me, and 
receiveth not my sayings, hath one that judgeth him: the 
word that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day ” 
(John xii. 48). We do not, of course, stretch the application of 
this or of other texts beyond those who have had the offer of 
the Gospel in this life: but we must press it in regard to all 
such. 

“If thy right eye causeth thee to stumble, pluck it out, and 
cast it from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not thy whole body be cast into 
hell” (Matt. v. 29). The disembodied state certainly furnishes 
no opportunity for the acts of self-denial by which escape is 
to be secured from the casting of the whole body into hell. 

“Depart from me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is 
prepared for the devil and his angels.” “These shall go away 
into eternal punishment” (Matt. xxv. 41, 46). We quote 
these words not with reference to the duration of punishment, 
but to show how conclusively our Lord links the doom with 
sins which can be committed only in the present life. In 
Hades there are no hungry ones to be fed, or naked ones to be 
clothed. The attempts made to escape from the plain teach- 
ing of this whole passage are such as make one blush. It is 
said that our Lord is not speaking of the final judgment, but 
of some division of men preceding that,—in the teeth of the 
concluding words, “ These shall go away,” etc.; and it is sug- 
gested that the final decision cannot be made to turn on 
particular acts of mercy,—missing the very manifest lesson 
that Christ is telling us that He himself is represented by the 
members of His body, and that men’s dealing towards these 
will reveal the relation of their hearts toward Him. 

“ And besides all this, between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed, that they who would pass from hence to you may 
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not be able, and that none may cross over from thence to us” 
(Luke xvi. 26). It is matter only for honest indignation 
that men should try to discharge from these words their 
obvious and awful meaning by saying, That is a mere parable. 
No one is ignorant of that: the question is, Did the Son of 
God so speak ? and, Did He not intend us to understand that 
the hope to which men cling of something more being done 
than is already done in the Word to produce repentance, is a 
ruinous delusion? and yet more, that the bourne of Death 
once passed, change cannot be? 

The same truth is taught, without any parable, in a passage 
which has always seemed to us the most plain and decisive, 
one to which we think Canon Farrar has not referred: “ He 
said therefore again unto them, I go away, and ye shall seek 
me, and shall die in your sin: whither I go, ye cannot come. 
The Jews therefore said, Will he kill himself, that he saith, 
Whither I go, ye cannot come? And he said unto them, Ye 
are from beneath ; I am from above: ye are of this world; I 
am not of this world. I said therefore unto you, that ye shall 
die in your sins: for except ye believe that I am, ye shall die 
in your sins” (John viii. 21-24). Dying in their own sins, #.e. 
carrying them with them into the future world in their guilt 
and power, and passing then into a state where Christ can no 
longer be reached, however strong their desire, are set forth as 
the doom of such as neglect or reject the present offer of 
Christ. “Take away the probationary character of this life on 
earth, and that sentence of the Lord is emptied of its meaning. 
The whole teaching of our Lord is consistent with this central 
thought.”* 

2. The language of the later Scriptures is the same. “How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” “As the 
Holy Spirit saith, To-day if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts!” “ Exhort one another day by day, so long as it 
is called To-day, lest any one of you be hardened by the deceit- 
fulness of sin” (Heb. ii. 3; iii. 7,13). If there 7s, after all, an 
answer to that awakening question, must we not regard the Word 
of God as here misleading in presenting it as unanswerable ? 

“ And inasmuch as it is appointed unto men once to die, and 
after this cometh judgment; so Christ also, having been once 
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offered to bear the sins of many, shall appear a second time, 
apart from sin, to them that wait for him, unto salvation ” (Heb. 
ix. 27, 28). If there were the least room to hope for change of 
destiny after death, we may be sure that here it would have 
been so told us: but, however long the interval between death 
and judgment, the one is spoken of as the sequel of the other. 
In 2 Thess. i. 7-10, the Holy Spirit says, with reference to 
the Second Advent, “The revelation of the Lord Jesus from 
heaven with the angels of his power in flaming fire, rendering 
vengeance to them that know not God, and to them that obey 
not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus: who shall suffer punishment, 
even eternal destruction from the face of the Lord and from 
the glory of his might, when he shall come to be glorified in his 
saints, and to be marvelled at in all them that believed (because 
our testimony unto you was believed) in that day.” It will 
greatly surprise those who have not read Dr. Farrar’s books on 


this subject, to learn how he discharges from this passage its 
dreadful significance :— 


“Neither here nor in any other passage of St. Paul, if the passage be 
explained on the analogy of Scripture language, is there anything about 
-torments, or a word to show that the zon of this exclusion can never end. 
In point of fact, these words were written at a moment of extreme exacerbation 
against the Jews of Thessalonica, and what is here denounced upon them is 
a punishment like that of Cain—the poena damni—the being cut off from 
the presence of God—the rupture of the old Covenant relation. In estimating 
its force we must remember that the words rendered ‘taking vengeance’ 
mean rather ‘inflicting retribution ;’ that the ‘ flaming fire’ is not the penal 
flame of Gehenna, but the Shechinah splendour of the Advent ; that those 
who are to be judged are not ordinary sinners such as are found among the 
myriads of mankind, but obstinately unbelieving Gentiles and obstinately 
disobedient Jews ; and that the retribution of sonian exclusion is inflicted 
at the First Advent, not at the final Judgment Day.”—Pp. 465, 466. 


It was surely not worth while for this learned man to take 
any notice of words which, so far from having the authority 
of the Holy Spirit, were written “at a moment of extreme 
exacerbation against the Jews of Thessalonica.” And after 
that, it seems of little use to point out to Dr. Farrar that he 
contradicts on page 466 what he has said on page 465, calling 
that “the first advent” which he has just called “the second.” 
The most comforting reflection one can have about such a 
passage—and it is a fair specimen—is that the shame and 
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sorrow with which we transcribe it must be felt also by all 
reverent persons who read it, and that they will regard with 
suspicion a theory which has led a good man to do such violent 
dishonour to the language and to the authority of the Divine 
Word. 

Other texts, particularly from the Book of the Revelation, 
might have been quoted, and the whole tenor of Scripture 
might have been further appealed to as teaching the finality 
attaching to the present life in the case of all who enjoy the 
light of the Christian dispensation. But enough has been said, 
we trust, to expose the unscriptural character of the theory of 
a Purgatory, and of such a position as is taken up in the novels 
of Dr. George Mac Donald. The prevalence of such teaching, 
however, is a serious fact, which earnest men cannot afford to 
despise. It is none'the less acceptable to the masses though it 
is demonstrably false, for all men are by nature ardent Univer- 
salists so far as themselves and their friends are concerned, and 
are only too glad to have the halo of genius and the shield of 
supposed learning thrown over what they wish to believe. 
“For’—in the recent words of the Laureate— 


“these are the new dark ages, you see, of the popular press, 
When the bat comes out of his cave and the owls are whooping at noon, 
And Doubt is the lord of the dunghill and crows at the sun and the moon, 
Till the sun and the moon of our science are both of them turned into blood, 
And Hope will have broken her heart running after a shadow of good !” 


I must once more ask the reader who is interested in the 
subject not to judge of my views from this paper alone, but to 
refer to that formerly issued in these pages, specially in con- 
nection with the extent to which the Lord Christ has already 
applied and shall yet apply His own redemption. This paper 
has been devoted to a single vital point; and if the language 
used may seem strong, that is because I feel that to use evena 
hesitating tone about the supreme necessity of becoming united 
to Christ by instant faith would be criminal and unmerciful in 
the extreme. To repeat words of the venerable Dr. Angus that 
were quoted before: “ Our modern benevolence is at least very 
cheap. What if it be also blasphemous and destructive ; dis- 
honouring by implication to God’s philanthropy and precipitat- 
ing the very ruin it professes to fear?” 

A. MACLEOD SYMINGTON. 
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Art. V.—The Spirit of the Father glorifying the Son. 


Suck is the topic that we mean at present to deal with; and 

that in a way not of ranging over all Scripture for our 
materials, but rather of opening up a little of what the Prince 
of Theologians, the Prince of Peace himself, says about it. 
“ When he, the Spirit of Truth is come, he will guide you into 
all truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shall he speak. He shall glorify me: for he 
shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto you. All that 
the Father hath are mine: therefore said I, that he shall take 
of mine, and shall show it unto you” (John xvi. 13-15). 


I. There are three distinct views to be taken of the glory 
of Christ, or three different respects in which he is glorified. 
These are all beautifully bound up together, as we hope to 
show, and they are all more or less strikingly alluded to 
in the amazing discourse with which Jesus closed his earthly 


ministry. 

1. In the first place, there is that glory of Christ which he 
received personally as his reward for his obedience, but which 
he received also for the benefit and in the name of his Church. 
Great grace and condescension were revealed and embodied in 
Christ’s consenting at all to rise from the dead. He might 
have said, ‘The ends of my incarnation, and of my humiliation 
by being exhibited in human flesh, are accomplished. Let my 
incarnation itself now cease. Let me be done with it. Let 
the grave retain the body of my humiliation, while my God- 
head’s glory shall now be revealed in a manner worthy of 
Godhead.’ But no. It did not satisfy Jesus to be made flesh 
for a limited time, however long. Being once God-man, 
“this man abideth for ever:” and hence his resurrection 
from the dead. ‘Tis with a view to, and in prospect of, that 
resurrection that he says (John xvii. 1), “Father, glorify thy 
Son:” and again (ver. 5), “And now, O Father, glorify 
thou me with thine own self with the glory which I had 
with thee before the world was.” Glorify thou him who pre- 
sents himself before thee in a creature-nature and scorns not 
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creature-duties—-(as thus, even now, in prayer): Glorify thou 
the Son of Man. 

This supplication of our Lord began to be answered as soon 
as his body had lain the appointed time in Joseph’s tomb. “He 
was crucified in weakness, but raised by the power of God.” 
And, eo usque, he was glorified by the Spirit. For it is 
written: “He was declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by his resurrection from 
the dead.” ‘True, the glory was but sparingly assumed or 
exhibited at first. For the Lord’s resurrection-body must be 
shown by “infallible signs” to be the same identically with 
that which suffered—the very same, alive again after his 
passion ; and so, lest it should fail to be identified, the glory 
is at first very much restrained. No dazzling, blinding, 
brilliancy is emitted from his person like that of the Shekinah 
when he was transfigured. Rather it was on this wise,— 
“ Handle me and see, a spirit hath not flesh and bones as ye 
see me have;” and again, “ Reach hither thy finger;” and 


again, “ Children, have ye any meat? Come and dine.” And 
the conviction was complete; they identified their Lord. 


“And none of the disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? 
knowing that it was the Lord.” Yet, evidently, fain would they 
have asked him after all; they would have questioned his 
identity had the evidence been less than overpowering : but it 
vas not, and they durst not refuse it. Yet it needed over- 
powering evidence ; for there was some great change begun in 
Immanuel’s person: the glory was begun. Accordingly he 
does not dwell with them now as he had been wont to do. It is 
a sudden appearance, and reappearance occasionally, and, as it 
would almost seem, arbitrarily: and again, “he vanished out 
of their sight.” There is singular emphasis and meaning in 
the language used in recording these transient glimpses which 
the apostles now had of Jesus. “He was seen ;” simply “seen.” 
“He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve; after that he was 
seen of above five hundred brethren at once; after that, he 
was seen of James ; then of all the apostles.” “He was seen,” 
in brief and unexpected and miraculous glimpses rather than 
visits ; enough for purposes of witness-bearing by the twelve : 
but transient, so much so that even Paul dees not need to 
change the expression when he would describe his own view 
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of Jesus in his heavenly glory : “ Lastly, he was seen of me also, 
as of one born out of due time.” 

But, ere Paul thus saw the Lord, that Jesus whom he per- 
secuted had been invested with all glory at the right hand 
of God. His last, his parting blessing had been given to the 
twelve ; the cloud had received him out of their sight. The 
Wonderful, the Counsellor, the Mighty God-man, the Prince of 
Peace, had ascended, with the chariots of God, which are 
twenty thousand, even thousands of angels, the Lord among 
them, as in the holy place. “Thou hast ascended on high, 
thou hast led captivity captive.” Neither the eye of sense 
nor of imagination can follow Jesus beyond the cloud which 
curtained in the view of his disciples. We cannot figure to our- 
selves with what attire of heavenly, magnificent, majestic state 
the Man of Sorrows took his way to the throne of his victory 
and reward. Nor, though we could, would the knowledge profit 
us. But we have a more sure word of prophecy, and from i 
we learn that as this triumphing Messiah entered the realms 
of glory, he ascended through all the high ranks of heaven’s 
holy hierarchy, he rose beyond angels and archangels, far above 
all principality and power, and might and dominion, and every 
name that is named; until, all things being under his feet, he 
was received as a “ priest upon his throne ;’—how touching !— 
in his office of priest, and all because he had loved us and 
given himself for us !—and the spirit of David beheld what 
David in Spirit had foretold in song, for “Jehovah said unto 
our Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make thy foes 
thy footstool” (Ps. ex. 1). , 

It is not easy to explain in few words the nature of the 
glory thus communicated to Messiah. (1.) As to his human 
nature, it is crowned, or, more correctly, in it he is crowned with 
honour immeasurably beyond what is found in any or all 
creatures ; filled with the everlasting fruition of Jehovah as its 
—rather, as in it, his—covenant God and head; at once glorified 
and blessed in the unparalleled prerogative of being constituted 
the wonderful and willing medium through which—the living, 
co-operating, ever-blessed instrument through which—the glory 
of the Godhead has its brightest shining ; for in the Word- 
made-flesh, in the Man that is God’s fellow, there is beholden 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full of 
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grace and truth. In the face of Jesus Christ, the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God shines. (2.) As to his divine 
nature, it is glorified in the sense, that while hitherto it had 
been veiled and concealed from view in the likeness of sinful. 
flesh, now its perfections and attributes begin to shine forth, 
no longer restrained and checked beneath the form of a ser- 
vant, but in the person of One acknowledged to be Lord of all, 
before all, over all, and in all; no longer hidden in the garb 
and fashion of a man as in the days of his flesh, but rather 
declared the more clearly because in human flesh, and through 
his glorified humanity, with all of Divine glory that is in the 
nature of things visible, plainly brought to light, and all that 
is necessarily invisible revealed as it had never been before 
to spiritual wisdom. To the light of faith, his Divinity is 
glorified in that the most hidden glory of God is disclosed 
through the assumption, sacrifice, death, and exaltation of his 
human nature. His humanity, again, this human nature in 
such alliance with Deity, hath a glory unparalleled in honour 
and majesty, as being the real dwelling-place of God, and the 
perfection of beauty. And (3.) his entire person as Immanuel 
is glorified, in that as God-man he is the head of all the 
universe: holding of Godhead, as being himself one of the 
persons thereof; holding of man, as he was himself the Elder 
Brother, made most blessed for evermore; made exceeding 
glad with the light of God’s countenance; invested with all 
right to rule, and all power in heaven and earth to conduct 
his government; the representative of the Creator to the 
creature, and reciprocally of the creature to the Creator ; 
the representative of God to man in all that God is pleased 
to do toward men, and of men toward God in all that 
man can need from God; the king of angels, prince of the 
kings of the earth; the fountain of all authority, and well- 
spring of all beneficence and grace; in whom dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily ; the storehouse of all treasures 
and unsearchable riches of blessing and power; that we, under 
his kingly hand, may have protection unto eternal life; may 
have a safe and sacred place on the platform of God’s holy 
universe in the person and fellowship of the Son, and out 
of his fulness may obtain grace for grace. On earth he was 
the God-man as much as now, as much as ever. But then the 
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deep abasement of his humanity almost alone was visible : the 
unalterable, inalienable glory of his Godhead was retired from 
view. Now, his Divine claims are no longer in abeyance; but 
all in heaven and earth are called upon to honour the Son (in 
human nature) even as they honour the Father. His power is 
no more under restraint, as when on Calvary he was crucified 
through weakness ; he wields the seeptre and holds the reins of 
universal sway over interests and governments which it would 
crush the feeble mind of man to have a moment’s view of; and 
all in the interest and for the advancement of our salvation. 
His all-sufficiency is no longer voluntarily locked up from his 
own use, as when he was content in Gethsemane to receive 
strength from an angel; but in the midst of the throne he is 
seen to be the First, and the Last, and the Living One, with 
whom is the fountain of life and the fulness of being, and who 
feeds with endless life and faculty and holy joy the myriads 
that wait on his service and his throne. 

All this glory of the Son of Man is given to him for the 
Church, in her name, or in her behalf. This revenue of 
majesty and honour, of strength and beauty, of shining, shield- 
ing power and grace and glory, Immanuel hath taken possession 
of, in his character or capacity as Head of the Church. All 
whom the Father hath given him are interested in this inheri- 
tance on which the Elder Brother hath entered, for they also 
are heirs of God, joint-heirs with Christ, and they shall finally 
be brought to share in all that is his, that his love and be- 
lovedness, his joy and glery, may be fulfilled in them. 

And it is the Spirit of the Father that hath given him all 
this glory. “ He shall glorify me.” He shall glorify me for 
the Church. 

2. But, secondly, besides the glory now spoken of, there is 
also that glory which accrues to Christ in the Church. We 
have seen that in heaven he is personally glorified for the 
Church, glorified on behalf of his people. But, in addition 
to this, he is glorified in his people. To this also express and 
distinctive allusion is made in his intercessory prayer (John 
xvii. 10), “I am glorified in them.” 

There is a elose, a vital relation between this department 
of Christ’s glory and the former. Indeed this second glory is 
none other than the former, in its ever-varying measures, 
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transmitted and communicated from the fountain-head, and 
now exhibited in the Church,—in believing. souls as in its 
resting-place. Tis the glory in the Head revealed as grace in 
the members, and in them reflected back again as glory upon 
their living Head. It was in order that he might be thus 
glorified in the Church, both in heaven and earth, that he 
was glorified personally in heaven for the Church, in the 
Church’s stead and name. The one is the designed and 
intended issue of the other. He was glorified for his people 
that he might be glorified ix them: glorified in his saints, 
and herein most of all admired in all them that believe. 

Now this also is a rich and fertile theme—the glory of Christ 
in his chosen,—and only a little of it can be brought under 
review. You will have some idea, however, of what is meant 
if you bear in mind that the word of Christ dwells richly in 
his people, and by its effects in them through the Spirit—by 
whom alone, and always, Christ is in every light glorified,—it 
greatly promotes the glory of the Word made flesh. Within 
his people’s souls his eternal and unchangeable word of grace 
has been lodged by the Spirit more or less plentifully : and 
having, as it were, taken fire within them (for “is not my 
word a fire? saith the Lord”), it is burning up and consuming 
their dross and corruption, and refining them as silver is 
refined. Or, having as it were taken life (for Christ’s words 
are spirit and they are life), it is working in them faith and 
penitence, and comfort, and joy, and holiness. It is no dead 
letter in their minds or consciences, but the word made alive, 
quickening and rousing their soul and all that is within them,— 
powerful, lively, living, life-giving——moving, purifying, acting, 
—the living word of Christ, traced to him, known and read 
of all men, in which he himself is directly glorified. 

Nor is it enough to say merely that Christ’s word is ix 
his people, and that thus they are his representatives and 
witnesses to an ungodly world in the bodily absence of the 
Lord himself. Thus, no doubt, he is greatly glorified; and 
precisely those attributes of God, and that revelation of his 
glory, which the work of inanimate creation cannot embody, are 
seen more or less in the written word, as it lives and moves 
and has its being and free course, and operates and cannot 
be hid when it transforms the Church into the image of her 
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living Saviour. But we must bear in mind, further, that the 
very life of Christ, as well as the word of Christ, is in his 
children, and it is there as a source of wonderful glory to him. 
Christ dwells in his own by faith: he is in them the hope 
of glory. Saith the apostle, “Iam crucified with Christ, never- 
theless I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20). 

The life of Christ in the world, while he tabernacled with 
men upon the earth, was wonderful. To a spiritual eye, the 
spectacle of the Holy One having his abode in a corrupted 
and polluted world like this is passing strange. That holiness 
itself should have come into such close, continued, painful, 
and prolonged contact with sin,—should have suffered by sin 
on all hands for many long and weary years, yet uncontami- 
nated, holy still, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, 
yet without sin,—this is indeed amazing. But when you 
pass from the life of Christ personal in this fallen world, 
the life and indwelling of Christ mystical in a fallen and but 
partially recovered soul, is in some respects a far greater, 
or, at least, additional mystery. To think of Christ dwelling 
in one who still has to ery, “I am carnal, sold under sin ;” 
“In me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing ;” “Oh 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me from this body 
of death?” Here is Immanuel’s life in far closer contact 
with sin, yet in no fellowship with it: more narrowly hemmed 
in by the evil, yet never touched or tarnished by it: far 
more likely to be choked in the atmosphere of uncongenial, 
contrary, destructive elements; yet living still, because fed 
from the fountain of eternal blessedness: far more nearly 
swamped in the waters of ungodliness and iniquity; but still 
surviving, a flame inviolable, which many waters cannot quench 
and the floods cannot drown, but which is dissipating and driv- 
ing off the floods, mightier in its greatness than the noise of 
many waters: far more closely grappling with darkness, cor- 
ruption, death; yet evermore holding its own, and proving 
more than conqueror. Is not this glory to Christ in the 
highest ? 

Further, Christ is seen to be glorified in his people when we 
think that his righteousness, as well as his life, is theirs, and 
when we think what it procures for them. It was little that 
for his righteousness’ sake the Father should have been well 
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pleased with, and should have justified, the Son. It was a 
light matter that God should be pleased with Immanuel 
personally for his righteousness’ sake, and should, because of 
it, admit him to everlasting favour and inalienable honours. 
Comparatively small was the glory accruing to him when, on 
his ascending up on high, he was accepted as God’s righteous 
servant, whose days should be prolonged, yea, should last as 
long as the sun, and to whom there should be divided a 
portion with the great and a spoil with the strong. There was 
reserved for him a greater revenue and fund of glory to be 
derived from his righteousness than this, and it is given to 
him when he is glorified in his people. For surely it is far 
more wonderful when it is found that the same righteousness 
which has already carried God’s servant to the throne of glory 
and acceptance, instead of having its merits or its power 
thereby exhausted in accomplishing the exaltation of the Son 
of God, prevails to raise aloft from death to life—from con- 
demnation to favour—from hell to heaven—from a doomed 
and lost eternity to life, and bliss, and immortality, and con- 
tidential fellowship with God,—yea, even into the most tender 
and blessed, and eternal reconciliation with the righteous 
Father, myriads who lay exposed to all possible evils, most 
justly shut up to their endurance, but who now, through the 
robe of Immanuel’s obedience unto death, shall pass into the 
everlasting glory, as they have already passed into the peace of 
(iod without all check, beneath the sanctifying gaze, and even 
with the entire approbation of God, and the universal plaudits 
of all his holy creatures. That this also should result from his 
righteousness—that the personally guilty and hell-deserving 
should be so dealt with for Christ’s sake—is surely greatly to 
Immanuel’s glory: herein indeed is he glorified. When he 
contemplates this primary and fundamental element of his 
people’s salvation, surely he may well say, in the simple and 
touching words, “I am glorified in them.” And “in him shall 
all the seed of Israel be justified, and shall glory,” when they 
sive unto him the honour of that name whereby he shall be 
called, “ Jehovah-Tzidkenu,” “The Lord our Righteousness.” 
There are many other views that might be taken of Christ’s 
glory in his people. The Church is the place of his glory, 
for he dwells in it, and he shall glorify the place of his glory. 
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Zion is the “perfection of beauty,” because Immanuel has 
here his desire and his abode; and that perfect beauty is 
none other than the exhibition of his own glory, when “out 
of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath shined.” “ Arise, 
shine; for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord hath 
risen upon thee” (Isa. Ix. 1). 

The manifestation of Christ’s glory in his people is, as has 
been said already, the end and issue of his glory for them, 
as he sitteth at the right hand of power. These stand related 
to each other as cause and effect, or as meansto an end. Never 
could Christ have been glorified in his people, had he not 
been glorified for them. Never could he have received glory 
in their name without causing it in due time to reach them- 
selves in their salvation and holiness, so that he should be 
glorified in their persons. But it is certain he shall be glori- 
fied in them, though it were only because he was glorified jor 
them. 

Sut while we see this very close and beautiful connection 
between the glory that Christ enjoys for His people, and that 
which he enjoys in them, it still remains open for considera- 
tion: How, or by what means, agency, and process, the glory 
of Jesus as the Priest upon his throne, in his people’s name, 
serves to produce ultimately a manifestation of his glory ix 
their persons? Because Christ is glorified for them, it does 
not follow that he is therefore and thereby glorified in them 
without any intermediate agency or operation. What inter- 
vening process is there by which the glory of Immanuel’s 
own person is safely and effectually lodged in the dwelling- 
place designed for it—in his people’s persons—and beautifully 
and permanently manifested there? How do we account for 
the glory of Immanuel in the land that is very far off ever 
finding reception and exhibition in the Church and in the 
Christian in the land of their pilgrimage here ? 

3. The answer is, that there is a third glory of the 
Saviour—a third respect in which he is glorified—which 
comes in between the two already spoken of, efficaciously 
linking them together, and bringing it about that the glory 
of Christ ror the Church on high, as a means, shall surely 
be productive of glory to Christ 1x the Church as the end 
in view. And this third glory of Christ is that spoken of in 
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the farewell address when he says, “He shall testify of me ; 
he shall glorify me; he shall take of mine, and shall show it 
unto you. He shall not speak of himself, he shall testify of 
me. All that the Father hath is mine: therefore said I, He 
shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you.” 

The Spirit testifies of Christ and reveals his fulness of 
grace and glory to the believing soul. This is the intervening 
Agent; this the intermediate process. It is in this way that 
the plenitude of grace and truth and glory that is in Christ— 
received by him as clothed in human flesh when he was 
received up on high and glorified with the Father for the 
Church, and made the living depository of her blessings, and 
her blessedness—is made available, and is dispensed to the 
Church, that he may be glorified in the Church, and admired 
in all them that believe-—Mark the complete arrangement for 
revealing Immanuel’s glory. He is glorified for the Church, 
to the Church, in the Church. This is the whole in brief; but 
it is complete. 

First, He is exalted to the right hand of the Majesty on 
high, endowed with all power, and replenished with all bless- 
ing, grace, and glory as the Immanuel-Head of his people. 
He is glorified for the Church, or in her name. 

Secondly, Jesus being thus glorified, the living Spirit, hitherto 
largely restrained, is freely and richly poured out. Previously 
he had not been given for this express reason, we are told, 
namely, because Jesus was not yet glorified. But now that 
the Christ hath gone to his reward, he sends him: and the 
Spirit’s work is to reveal the gracious Saviour ; to open, exhibit, 
commend Immanuel to our faith, to take of the things of 
Christ and show them to us; to glorify Jesus before our gaze. 
Now is Christ glorified to the Church, or in the Church’s 
intelligent and delighted estimation. 

And lastly, being thus glorified before the reverent, intelli- 
gent, believing, admiring gaze of his people, the sure and final 
consequence is that Christ, already glorified for and ¢o his 
people, is now glorified in them—in their pardon, acceptance, 
reconciliation with God, their peace, and liberty, and joy, and 
holiness, and full salvation. 

Because he has been glorified in heaven above for his 
people, and in order to his being glorified on earth below in 
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them, therefore is he glorified to them by the Spirit, in the 
means of grace, taking of the things that are Christ’s and 
showing them to their believing and grateful souls. 

Such is the place which the Spirit’s work in this matter 
holds in the economy of glory to God in the highest, through 
Jesus Christ the Son of His love. The glory is seen issuing 
from the fountain of Immanuel’s glory in heaven,—from that 
exhaustless well-spring or treasure-house of mercy, love, grace, 
truth, and blessing. The Holy Spirit, if the expression may 
be allowed, fills his hands when he visits the Church refresh- 
ingly ; he brings the burden to his waiting people; and through 
the means of grace, through the word read and preached and 
heard in faith, and sealed believingly in holy sacraments, he 
discloses to their faith the meaning, moral beauty, worth, and 
fulness of the things which are only “ revealed from faith to 
faith,” because such is their nature that “eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, and there have not entered into the hearts of 
men the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him; but God hath revealed them to us by the Spirit: for 
the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.” 

“He takes of the things of Christ :”—of the wounds, the griefs, 
the sorrows, the curse-bearing, the wrath, the darkness, the deso- 
lation and abandonment of Christ, and shows them to the soul. 
The Spirit of grace and supplication bids the believer look upon 
Jesus whom he hath pierced; and convincing the conscience 
of deadly guilt as brought to light by the awful scene, he gives 
birth to the mournings of repentance and contrition of spirit. 

“ He takes of the things of Christ :"—of the same death of 
Christ in another view—of its sacrificial worth, its substitution- 
ary character, its penal pain, its atoning design and efficacy, its 
sin-cleansing, peace-giving power, as endured by him only 
because he was a loving substitute, a holy sin-bearer :—not 
sinful because bearing the sin of others, but therein making sin 
the occasion of a holiness and holy love which without it the 
universe could have never seen; and revealing this at the 
same time, as a fountain of propitiating merit, inexhaustible, 
and ever full and free, without money and without price, to all 
who renounce all other merit and approach in faith, he brings 
into the very heart of contrite mourning that most blessed gift 
of heaven, the element of peace, the gleam of joy unspeakable 
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and full of glory, which makes the heart yet more tender, and 
true, and contrite. 

“He takes of the things of Christ :"—of his meritorious 
obedience, his perfect righteousness, the abundance of the gift 
of righteousness, the everlasting and vicarious righteousness 
which Jesus brought in for his Church ; and opening the under- 
standing to understand its meaning, history, design, and ful- 
ness—its necessity, availableness, and perfect adaptation to 
supply the place of Joshua’s filthy garments, that so he may 
stand before the angel unquailingly, and have places to walk 
in among them that stand by the throne of God—no mere 
sufferance, but each his own place,—as righteously his own, on 
the joyful side of justice as that of Judas was his own on the 
awful side of justice and of vengeance,—no mere suffcrance, 
but a legal title to dwell there ;—he shows the soul in this a 
plea for seeking in full assurance of faith all needful grace 
while here, all boundless glory hereafter. 

“He takes of the things of Christ :”—of his power and 
strength, and vietery and triumph, and shows dem also to the 
weak, the weary, the wavering, the worn with the long conflict 
with sin and Satan and temptation. He shows them that the 
prince of this world is judged; that Messiah grappled with 
the foe of man, and spoiled, and crushed, and trampled on 
him, flinging him down like lightning from heaven, to be de- 
voured and engulfed in hell as the lightning is engulfed in the 
swiftly-following darkness for ever. He shows Immanuel’s 
mastery over the believer's enemies, and cheers him on to 
keep his spiritual weapons still in constant, vigorous use, 
in the full assurance that victory is unfailingly the lot of 
those who hold on to the end. He shows the full foun- 
tain of Immanuel’s endless strength and victory; its free 
availableness and perfect suitableness to the weakest and 
most weary soldier in Immanuel’s army; and how gently it 
will be given him; and how by the Spirit’s grace he will be 
enabled to wield it, infinite and almighty in itself though it 
be. “And a bruised reed will he not break, and the smoking 
flax will he not quench, till he bring forth judgment unto 
victory” (Isa. xlii. 3). 

ut it were impossible to give an exhaustive description of 
the Spirit’s work as he glorifies Christ to the believing estima- 
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tion of his people. One would have to speak of all the perfec- 
tions of Christ, of all his work, of all his offices, and of the 
faithfulness and love of the Spirit in pouring his illumination 
over that love and these offices, and every part of all his action 
in them. Time would fail to tell how he shows to them the 
unsearchable riches of the grace of Jesus—his manifold wisdom, 
—and his love which passeth understanding. By his gracious 
spiritual work upon the soul, somewhat is rightly known of the 
mind, and will, and truth, and thoughts of God—of the hidden 
treasures, wisdom, and knowledge that are laid up in Jesus— 
of the love, mercy, tenderness, compassion, sympathy, and care 
of the good Shepherd of the sheep—of his brilliancy and splen- 
dour as the Morning Star—of his quickening, life-giving, life- 
sustaining beams as the Sun of Righteousness—of the comely 
beauty, order, harmony, and holiness of that government which 
he maintains as the King of Zion—of the honour, the very 
peculiar honour, which is seen upon him as a Royal High 
Priest, a priest upon his throne, dispensing righteous mercy and 
holy sanctifying pardon to the guilty ;—in short, of the power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, 
aud beauty, and blessing which are due unto the Lamb that 
was slain, and are ascribed to him by all that are around the 
throne, and by all here below whom the Holy Spirit hath 
enabled joyfully to join in the celebration of his power, and 
say—“ Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
God, even the Father, to him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever. Amen.”—Christ Jesus, the Son of God in 
human nature, is glorified for, to, and im the Church. 


There are, at this point, three emerging questions—(1.) 
Would you know whether Christ has been glorified for you? 
(2.) Would you have Christ glorified to you? (3.) Would 
you have Christ glorified 7 you ? 

(1.) Would you know whether Christ has been glorified in 
heaven for you—for you? Then you must have Christ 
glorified ¢o you, 7c. in your enlightened and believing estimation. 
There is no other proof that the glory Christ received was in 
your behalf, and in your name,—in your stead, as your own 
Head and Redeemer—except a present spiritual insight by the 
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Spirit into his glory. And the delightful consideration is, that 
infinite wisdom and grace have arranged that you cannot see 
his glory without by faith claiming himself; and further that 
that you cannot do without having the claim duly, divinely 
honoured, “ My beloved is mine, and I am his;” “ As the apple 
tree among the trees of the garden, so is my Beloved among 
the sons;” “ Whom have I in heaven but thee, and on earth 
there is none besides thee; my heart and my flesh fail, but 
thou art the strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” 
We take out no other extract from the registers of heaven to 
prove that the honoured Messiah at his ascension took posses- 
sion of his glory in our name, than the thankful reception in 
our own souls of the gifts he ascended to give; and first of 
all, and as the fountain, pledge, guarantee, and author of all, 
his own adorable Spirit—the indwelling of his Spirit and the 
consequent views which we may receive of the grace, loveli- 
ness, love, love-worthiness, and glory of our exalted King. 
Jesus is glorified by the Spirit ¢o all those for whom he was 
glorified. 

(2.) And would you have Jesus glorified to you? Would 
vou have your desire to see the King in his beauty gratified ? 
Would you see the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ? 
To enable you to look upon and appreciate such a sight is a 
work to which none but a Divine Person—the Holy Spirit 
—is competent. You cannot do it for yourself. Ministers 
cannot do it for you. “The Spirit,” saith Jesus, “shall glorify 
me.” He, and he alone. How diligent, then, ought we to be 
in praying for his coming, for he is given to them that ask him. 
How dutiful and diligent should we be in plying the throne 
of grace for one of those pure “ revivals” with which he alone 
can enrich the Church! “For if men, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto their children, how much more will he 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?” 

What a hold upon himself he hath given us, in assuring us 
that he hath redeemed us from the law for this very purpose, 
that we might receive the promise of the Spirit! And how 
careful should we be to avoid all that would grieve or quench 
the Spirit—for this brings darkness and blindness upon us, 
both as it injures our faculties, and as it grieves away the 
only agent that can savingly enlighten them. How precious, 
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moreover, should the Word of God be to us, read and preached, 
seeing it is the only glass into which the Spirit casts the 
glorious image of our Lord; yea, in which, intently gazing 
as “with open face, we may behold as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord.” 

(3.) Would you have Christ glorified in you?) Would you 
reflect his glory? Would you be transchanged into the same 
image from glory to glory? Still the answer is the same. You 
must have the Spirit glorifying Christ to you. There is no 
other proof that he has been glorified for you. There is no 
other possibility of his being glorified ix you. ’Tis by behold- 
ing as in a glass the glory of the Lord that you are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory. Faith must 
be in lively exercise. ‘“ Said I not unto thee, If thou wouldest 
believe, thou shouldest see the glory of God?” And thus being 
strong in the faith, thou wilt give glory unto him. The hidden 
glory will be taken by the Spirit of glory and of God, and 
held up to your admiring view; and being seen in the very 
same light as the one.intellect of Godhead, of the Three-in-one, 
and specially of the Holy Spirit, sees it, it will impress its 
living likeness on your souls, and now for the first time you 
will be unable to avoid knowing that seeing is believing, and 
believing is receiving, and that to see Jesus by the Holy Ghost 
is to see him as consciously your own. Seeing the glory of 
Immanuel in the Spirit, you will see it in him for you, to give 
sure salvation ; while reciprocally, he will behold it again in 
you, to the praise of the glory of his grace. 

Here, then, is the entire amazingly beautiful arrangement : 
Christ glorified now to you, and in your delighted admiration 
of him, the only evidence you can have that he was glorified 
for you: Christ glorified for ever in you, in your beauty and 


bliss and holiness, the sure result if glorified to you by the 
Spirit. 


II. But this glorifying of the Sen has its relation to the 
past purposes and present intervention of the Father as well as 
of the Spirit. For the very first beginnings of personal Chris- 
tianity have relations with the Trinity, closer far than it is 
customary to give due consideration to. The ever-vital doctrine 
of Trinity comes out in Holy Scripture, not as an abstract 
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mystery, but as invaluable truth bearing incessantly on the 
well-springs, and the familiar and great principles of all true 
spiritual religion. If there be not three persons in the God- 
head equal in power and glory: one of them—the Second 
Person, the Eternal Son himself, in his person, not in some- 
thing that he has done, and which would of course have its 
limits, but in his person, which is infinite in being, resources, 
and glory—the propitiation for our sins, and our endless peace 
with God; another, the Third Person, the Holy Spirit, infinite 
in being, grace, and power, pledged to see us united in our 
person and being to Christ; while the First Person is a Father, 
and knows all a father’s feelings and love unquenchable—If 
all this be not true, then what hath the righteous done? But 
if it is true, then when is it time for a believer's despondency 
or fears ? 

Now this, in connection with the origination and first up- 
springings in us individually of Divine light and life, is no 
where more beautifully brought out than by Jesus himself in 
this same farewell discourse. And the words are peculiarly rich 
and deep: “ All that the Father hath are mine : therefore said I, 
The Spirit shall take of mine, and shall show it unto you” (John 
xvi. 15). By this one step of reasoning, the Prince of Peace, 
who is the prince of theologians and logicians too, vindicates 
his having given the promise of the Spirit to testify of him, to 
take the things of Christ and show them unto us. “All that 
the Father hath is mine :” that is, ‘To me there belongeth essen- 
tial Godhead, with all its inalienable prerogatives, rights, and 
possessions. Not only am I, as the Eternal Son, equal in 
power and glory with the Father, as I have been from of 
old, from everlasting; but now, as Mediator, the God-man, 
Immanuel, though in that capacity the Father's servant, still 
to me as Mediator, as your advocate, propitiation, and high- 
priest, your living head and sympathising friend—to me belong 
the same exhaustless and unsearchable perfections, preroga- 
tives, and possessions as to the Father himself who sends me. 
I am secluded, as Mediator, from the possession, declaration, 
employment, or use of no powers, counsels, designs, judg- 
ments, claims, or excellencies which are mine in Godhead as 
the Father’s fellow—daily his delight, rejoicing always before 
him. As Mediator, I still possess them all, to reveal, employ, 
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communicate them all, as their respective natures may admit, 
as my will and honour may suggest, or your necessity and 
advantage require. “ All that the Father hath is mine.” And 
that is the ground and reason and justification of my promise 
of the Spirit, the Comforter, to reveal them: “ Therefore said I, 
The Spirit shall take of mine and show it unto you.”’ 

It is very striking that in each of the three views or rela- 
tions that Christ gives us of his glory,—his being glorified for, 
in, and to his people,—in each and all he is careful in the same 
manner to identify his own glory with the Father’s. 

(1.) When he prays that he may be glorified for the Church, 
he does so on the ground that originally, in his Divine person, 
he is equal in glory with the Father; and that for less than 
that to be apparent now in his Immanuelism,' would be a 
punishment instead of a reward. “And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was” (John xvii. 5). ‘Let 
nothing that was mine, as I was with thee as one brought up 
with thee, be restrained, secluded, or withheld from me now 
that, as thy righteous servant, as thy holy child Jesus, as the 
Man who is thy fellow, I return, O righteous Father, my work 
complete, my sheep redeemed, thy name declared, thy glory 
made great in the salvation wrought by me: glorify thou me 
with the everlasting, incommunicable glory, that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me, and that the Church may know 
that all that the Father hath is mine.” Thus, when glorified 
for his people, Jesus rejoiceth to remember and assert that 
“all that the Father hath” is his. 

(2.) When Jesus speaks of his glory ix his people—* I am 
clorified in them” (John xvii. 10)—still he speaks of that glory 
as common to him with the Father; and this consideration 
he employs as a plea in interceding with the Father for them, 
and praying that he would keep and sanctify them. The 
Redeemer has three arguinents in pleading for his people :— 

The first argument is that they are his own—his own by 
his Father’s gift. They have been given him by the Father 
himself; and on this ground he would be encouraged to pray 


1 A phrase peculiar, I think, to my late beloved and lamented friend, 
Dr. Samuel Miller of Glasgow. A very few of us Disruptionists will be left 
by and bye, with the teuching lament, ‘The flowers of the forest are a’ 
wede awa’.” 
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the Father for them, seeing he is but following out the Father’s 
own purpose of eternal love: “I pray for them: I pray not for 
the world, but for them which thou hast given me” (John 
xvii. 9). ‘Iam praying only for those for whom, O holy Father, 
thou hast already manifested thy love in giving them to me; 
“thine they were, and thou gavest them to me.”’ 

The second argument urged by Jesus for his people is that 
they are the Father's. ‘I pray only for thine own. I seek 
blessings, O righteous Father, for none that are outcasts from 
thy love, or family, or councils. “I pray for them, for they 
are thine” (ver. 9). 

A third plea Jesus has with the Father in praying for his 
people, and this perhaps is more exactly the point in hand. 
It follows the other two (in the 10th verse), reiterating and 
re-impressing and combining them : “ And all thine are mine, 
and mine are thine, and I am glorified in them” (ver. 10). 
This is not a pleonasm, or an empty repetition of the former 
arguments, as if it merely re-assured us that the elect are 
Christ’s and the Father’s also. Such is not our Lord’s mean- 
ing; nor is the slip-shod ever a feature in his reasoning. 
For this, indeed, is not said of persons at all, but of things, as 
being true of all things, or all possessions of whatsoever kind, 
no doubt true of the elect also, but not spoken here in that 
narrow sense, but in the same large and all-comprehensive 
sense as in his vindication of the promise (John xvi. 15), and 
which implies that all necessary possessions and prerogatives 
of his are coeval, co-equal, and co-extensive—yea, identical— 
with the Father’s. And this marks the pressing urgency and 
force of the plea which Jesus founds upon it: ‘first, I pray for 
my people; they are my own that I pray for; those whom 
thou didst commit to me and my care: yea, secondly, I pray 
for them, O righteous Father, because they are thine. And, 
thirdly, I pray for them because I am glorified in them; and 
this cannot be but that thou also wilt be glorified, “for all 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” My honour and excelling 
glory in their salvation, purity, and peace, and protected holy 
blissful estate of grace and glory, are thine honour and thine 
excellency also, O righteous Father. Therefore I pray for 
them, that I being glorified in them, thou also mayest be 
glorified. And this cannot fail to be, since all of “mine” 
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that shall become visible upon them, is simply “thine” seen 
upon them, “ for all mine are thine.”’ 

(3.) And now, as in speaking of his glory for the Church and 
his glory in the Church, Jesus is thus careful in both instances 
to identify all that the Father hath with his own, claiming for 
himself an unlimited possession of the boundless “all” that 
Godhead claims and holds, shall it be thought wonderful that 
again, the third time, when it is presented to our notice in 
this department of it, namely, as revealed by the Spirit ¢o the 
Church, in order that the same Jesus who has been glorified 
jor the Church may now be effectually glorified in it, the same 
rule is maintained, the same holy policy observed, ex expresso 
and in terminis, identifying his glory with the Father's? Nor 
may it be at all mysterious, or even unexpected, if he should 
rest on this ground the reasons why he desires the manifes- 
tation of what is thus to be manifested to the Church: “ All 
that the Father hath is mine, therefore said I, He shall take 
of mine, and shall show it unto you.” 


Let us address ourselves to the delightful task of pointing 


out some of the many sides, evolving some of the various lines 
of force of this argument—this beautiful argument of the 
Prince of Logicians—himself the Logos of Jehovah. There is 
absolute storage of electric force and light in this “therefore.” 

I. This “therefore” holds good in respect of our Lord’s 
possession, jointly with the Father, of the Spirit himself. “All 
that the Father hath is mine, therefore said I, the Spirit shall 
take of mine, and shall show it unto you.” For among the all 
that the Father hath, is the fulness of this glorious spiritual 
agent, the holy and loving Spirit of grace and power. He 
proceedeth from the Father and from the Son; ‘ therefore have 
I a right to arrange in covenant what the Spirit shall do, and 
as the Logos of God, the Eternal Word, to say or foretell the 
same. He is given without measure, restraint, or modification 
to me, in my mediatorial person and work; and when I go 
away 1 will send him. It is true I have told you that the 
Father will send him; but even then it shall be in my name, it 
shall be as my Spirit, as the Spirit of the Christ, the anointed, 
that he will come unto you—the Spirit of the Son crying 
Abba, Father. For what possession and control the Father 
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hath over the agency of the glorious and co-equal Spirit, the 
same also have I. As the Father sent me, and I came to 
testify not of myself, but him—even so will I send the Spirit ; 
and exactly thus he shall testify not of himself but of me. As 
the Father's official servant in this high economy of grace and 
salvation, I speak not of myself, but what I have seen and heard, 
and in words which the Father gave me. And thus also, as my 
special servant, to apply and complete the high achievement, 
will my Spirit come to you in like manner; to speak not of 
himself, but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak. And 
just as my word is not mine, but his that sends me, so his word 
is not really his, but mine that send him; and he shall take of 
mine and show it unto you. On this ground I vindicate my 
great master-promise, as one which I am fully able to fulfil : 
“T will send the Comforter,” and truly he is mine to send; for 
“all that the Father hath is mine, therefore said I, the Spirit 
shall take of mine and show it unto you.”’ 

If. Our Lord’s “therefore” is of force in a second respect 
—in reference, namely, to the grandeur of the things to be 
revealed, and the consequent necessity of the Spirit to reveal 
them. ‘It is all the Father hath that is to be revealed unto 
you; and therefore I said that the Spirit would do it. What 
you are to see is not only mine, but the Father’s. When you 
receive of mine, remember it is the Father’s. The truth you 
are now to understand is the name, and counsel, and inner in- 
tellect, the free thoughts, and purposes, and love of Godhead, 
the profound designs and hidden wisdom of the only wise 
Jehovah. The grace you are to experience, to be subdued by, 
to be sanctified by, to enjoy and delight yourselves in the 
abundance of, is to be straight from the overflowing fountain 
of the Divine nature, the deepest love of God, the covenant 
mercy, the sovereign grace of him that is past finding out,—a 
love the existence of which in the searchless depths of Deity, 
was never dreamt of by highest archangel till it was volun- 
tarily revealed in me, the Son. The wisdom you are now to 
follow in many of its beautiful and precious arrangements is 
the wisdom which reconciles the extremes of damning justice 
and pleading love, of divinest glory and deepest shame, in the 
person, humiliation, and sacrifice of the Son of God; which 
has accomplished harmonies and comely order where discord 
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and disorder reigned ; built up the things that cannot be moved, 
out of what was moral wreckage and seemed eternal ruin, and 
made sin itself the occasion of God’s brightest declaration 
of his holiness. The promises yon are to receive, and the 
spiritual gift thereby to be conveyed, are such as only the 
Divine being could give, and the Divine nature yield; and 
in every respect the disclosures that I provide for you, and 
now invite you to expect, are such as an insight into Divine 
manifestations alone could afford. Wonder not, then, that you 
shall need, as your teacher, an Agent of unfathomable wisdom, 
of boundless power, of exhaustless and untiring grace, of 
glorious spiritual efficacy to reveal and communicate marvels 
such as these. You will indeed require that Sovereign One 
who worketh in every one severally as he will; who, being in 
creation the father of the spirits of all flesh, shall adapt and 
prepare your spirit to receive, and understand, and profit by 
the disclosure, even as he alone can dispose of, and divide out 
to, every one sovereignly and severally as he will. None but 
the Spirit can wield and handle these mysteries and weighty 
gifts of God. None but he may dare to intromit with them. 
None but he can with right or with success enter into the 
counsels of Godhead. For who else hath known the mind of 
the Lord? Who but he hath been his counsellor? Who but 
he, being God, can by searching find out God? It is he that 
beareth witness: and he is qualified, for not only is he the 
Spirit of truth, but intrinsically and essentially, the Spirit 7s 
truth. With him is the fountain of light, and in his light shall 
you see light. 

‘It is on this ground that I vindicate my promise of the 
Spirit to be your teacher. You will indeed require his aid, 
and you shall have it. “All that the Father hath is mine; 
therefore said I, the Spirit shall take of mine and show it 
unto you.”’ 

III. The argument is good in reference to the inexhaustible 
and all-satisfying nature of the things to be revealed, and these 
as offered to be a substitute, and more than a substitute, for 
our Lord’s continued bodily presence. “ All that,” etc.—that is 


1 Our students were better furnished when they used to read so plain 
but valuable (or rather invaluable) a book as Bates on the Harmony of the 
Divine Attributes. 
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to say, ‘I have promised you the Spirit, the Comforter, that his 
presence and spiritual action in you and on your behalf may 
more than counterbalance the disadvantage of the want of my 
bodily presence. Do you say that none can be a substitute 
for the absent Jesus ?—that you can think of none and will 
hear of none but myself? Be it so, beloved children; the 
Spirit shall fully gratify you. He shall. not speak of himself, 
it shall be all of me. “ He will take of mine and show it unto 
you.” “He shall testify of mz.” “ He shall glorify Mz.” Do 
you reply, that it were better still to have me with you: that 
present vivid sight were better than any remembrance, any 
rehearsal, and any anticipation that the Comforter may give, 
let them be ever so bright; and that whatever may be the 
power of memory, and howsoever whetted by the Spirit (the 
master of man’s spirit) to make you live over again once more 
the days you spent with me, and cause you to feel again as in 
my presence in the days of old, yet they must ever be inferior 
to continued personal intercourse with Jesus? There might 
be truth and reason in this, were it only your old views of 
Jesus that the Spirit shall revive and unfold again. But it is 
ot so. What you have seen of me is but very limited indeed ; 
and it will be the Spirit’s work to give you greatly enlarged 
views of that Jesus whom you would detain among you that 
you might know him better, but who will go away that you 
may know him better far. As yet it is little more than his 
humanity and his humiliation that you have known. You 
have been familiar chiefly with his deep abasement. But in 
Jesus, your faithful friend, there are other things to be disclosed 
which you little wot of, which when you see you will rejoice 
that I have gone to the Father, and you see me no more with 
eyes of flesh. And these things the Spirit will reveal unto you. 
I have many things to say unto you through him. Now you 
are not able to bear them. You have indeed been unable to 
avoid knowing that I came out from God. Ye have seen and 
thought rightly of Jesus, even that he is the Christ, the Son of 
the living God. But, ah! how little of the mercy and glory 
which this involves has opened out to your view! ‘How little 
of the illimitable compass of this truth have you discovered ! 
How little spiritual power does it exert upon your under- 
standings, your characters, your wills! Alas! so little, that in 
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a few brief hours, thou, Peter, wilt deny me, the rest of you 
forsake me and flee. Behold, the hour cometh and now is, 
when ye shall be scattered every man to his own, and shall 
leave me alone. You have indeed seen little of the Jesus 
whom I admit you unfeignedly love. You need yet to see in 
him precisely what the eye of sense can never see—the all 
things of the Father, which are his also. The Spirit will show 
you this. The Spirit will teach you that the fulness of the God- 
head dwelleth in your friend, though he shall be emptied’ by 
and bye on Calvary ; that almighty, boundless, creative power 
is his—the power of Him who fainteth not, neither is weary-— 
though he shall be crucified in weakness on Calvary. Hitherto 
ye have known me chiefly after the flesh. You will never know 
me rightly till ye know me thus no more, till ye know me 
spiritually and after the Spirit. Hitherto I have been reveal- 
ing among you little else than what I have in common with 
the brethren, with whom, because they are partakers of flesh 
and blood, I also took part in the same. But when the Spirit 
is come, far greater things than these shall ye see, because I go 
unto the Father, and ye see me no more; for besides those 
things which I have in common with the brethren, ye shall see 
those things which I have in common with the Father. Ye 
shall then understand how all power in heaven and earth that 
is my Father’s is mine also—your friend’s, your brother’s, 
your mediator’s. Knowing not this, ye have hitherto asked 
nothing in my name, for the boundless compass of my power 
is hid from you; but at that day ye shall ask what ye will, 
and it shall be done unto you. You shall then know me as 
possessing all that the Father hath—as being myself over all, 
and above all, and in you all, who am before all, and by whom 
all things consist. You shall have disclosed unto you the 
fulness of the Godhead dwelling in me bodily, that ye your- 
selves, in comprehending my love with all saints, may be filled 
with all the fulness of God. The living Spirit whom I will 
send shall do all this for you. He shall so irradiate your minds 
with light and glorious revelations, that the Jesus who can send 
you such an Agent to perform for you such a work, you shall 
clearly understand to be himself reposing in the light that is 
inaccessible and full of glory. Your own blessed conscious- 


1 Phil. ii. 7, Revised Version. 
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ness under the informing guidance of the Comforter, shall then 
tell you that the Father hath loved the Son and given all 
things into his hands. At that day ye shall know that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me. At that day ye shall 
give acknowledgment that you know that in me which is worth 
knowing indeed : for ye shall say, “ We know that the Son of 
God is come, and hath given us an understanding to know 
him that is true; and we are in him that is true, even in his 
Son, Jesus Christ. This is the true God, and eternal life” 
(1 John v. 20). “All that the Father hath is mine; therefore 
suid I, the Spirit shall take of mine and show it unto you :” 
and surely, in order to know these things, “ it is expedient for 
you that I go away: for if I go not away, the Spirit will not 
come unto you; but if I go away, I will send him.”’ 

Yes, beloved,—we_ may hear Jesus in conclusion adding,— 
‘it is no inadequate return ye shall receive for parting willingly 
with Jesus. Ye shall know him better far then than now. 
Ye shall see him from everlasting the heir of God, possess- 
ing all that the Father hath, and yourselves joint-heirs in 
him. It is this that emboldens me to say that the Spirit’s 
advent will be better than my abiding. Otherwise I could 
not say it. I could not trifle or tamper with your feelings. 
But as it is, I tell you the truth. It is the truth I tell you 
when I say, “It is expedient for you that I go away,” and that 
precisely on the same grounds on which you dread my depar- 
ture—in reference exactly to your future prospect of knowing 
me better. Do you not see it yourselves, since “all that 
the Father hath is mine?” And do you not see it as flowing 
inevitably from the fact (1.) that all that the Father hath are 
mine; and (2.) from my consequent determination that his 
Spirit shall take of mine and show it unto you ?’ 

IV. Our Lord’s logic and argument—his striking and fertile 
“therefore”—are good in another point of view ;—in reference 
even to those things that are Christ’s, and not the Father’s— 
yea, very specially with regard to those things. 

There are many such. There is a whole wonderful class of 
peculiarities in our Lord’s person and history, and the entire 
essence of the Christian faith turns upon them. There is the 
incarnation, the humiliation, the blood-shedding of Christ— 
the propitiatory sacrifice—the human sympathy and fellow- 
feeling, the reign in human nature and by the Holy Ghost, 
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the expectancy till all his enemies be made his footstool, and 
thereafter his headship in our humanity over all the universe 
—the resurrection, the ascension, the reward, the intercession,— 
there are all these things which belong to Jesus and not to the 
Father. Is it imaginable that his logic refers not to these ? 
Impossible! It must refer to them by way of eminence. It 
cannot be supposed that he pretermits and overlooks them, and 
makes no arrangement for revealing them in grace and in 
spiritual power to his elect. This were to make void his glori- 
ous gospel utterly. And there is no ground in his careful, 
rich, and pointed language, for such a thought. For it is 
not said, ‘ All that the Father hath is mine, therefore said I, the 
Spirit shall take of Ais and show it unto you.’ But “shall 
take of mine.” 

For indeed the things which the Son hath, and which the 
Father hath not, are worth your knowing only because all the 
Father hath are his. Under the Spirit’s guidance you shall 
consider him who endured such contradiction of sinners 
against himself, lest ye be weary and faint in your minds. 
‘And ye shall look on me whom ye have pierced, and mourn 
and be in bitterness. Yea, and all that ye have known of me 
and my sojourn among yourselves, the Spirit shall bring to 
your remembrance, interpreting and irradiating more brightly 
than before. And whereas there was great fragmentariness 
before, there shall be no reserve now. In his light shall you 
fully see light; and truly Christ shall not be divided. But 
consider: while these things that are peculiarly and exclu- 
sively mine, and not the Father's, are not excluded from the 
sphere of the Spirit’s revelations, on what ground is it im- 
portant that these very things should be known by you? 
Why do I look for great results from the spiritual revelation 
of my humanity—ingemmed as it is in words of the Holy 
Ghost’s teaching, and these more especially shone upon by him, 
“A body hast thou, O Father, prepared for me.” Why am | 
so solicitous that the Spirit should reveal to you, as he only 
can, my humanity, my humiliation, my covenant-obedience 
and suffering, my sacrifice—my propitiation and peace-making, 
my sympathy and intercession, and every peculiarity which is 
mine, and not the Father's? Solely because, while the Father 
hath not these things as the Son hath, yet are they embued 
with infinite, exact suitableness, availableness, and grace, and 
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ready worth to you, by being in indissoluble union with all 
that the Father hath. 

‘It is this in reality which gives them all their power, all 
their preciousness, all their peculiarity so grand and unap- 
proachable. There have been other sufferers, other martyrs, 
other sympathising brothers, ere ever Jesus came into the 
world. But because “all that the Father hath is mine,” there 
have been, and can be, none like me. You have heard of the 
sufferings and patience of Job, as well as mine; of the blood 
of Abel as well as mine; of Jeremiah’s generous tears as well as 
mine; of Elijah’s ascension as well as mine. But who save 
Jesus was ever in circumstances to say, “ All that the Father 
hath is mine? Therefore said I unto you, the Spirit shall take 
of mine and show it unto you.”’ 


It would, indeed, be wrong, as it is groundless, to call this 
the enlightening work of the Spirit, as if there were no en- 
lightenment in that prior work of reproving or convincing, 
which is set forth in so orderly and, indeed, philosophical or 
scientific arrangement in this same chapter (John xvi. 8-11). 
The reverse is the case. There is much of heavenly light in 
the Holy Spirit’s reproof. Especially it must be so when the 
reproof ranges over so wide a moral field as “sin, righteous- 
ness, and judgment.” There must be light in such a case ; 
and light in no small degree. Indeed, in all true and honour- 
able reproof there is light, and especially is this true when 
reproof is allied with conviction—when reproving is well- 
nigh identical with convincing or convicting. Light must 
precede and accompany true conviction, and is presupposed by 
it. Proof must precede re-proof. Reproof—by the very con- 
struction of the word—is reduplication of proof. It is proof, 
addressed as proof to the understanding, reiterated as con- 
viction or re-proof on the conscience. Reproof is a reproduc- 
tion in the conscience of what was simply science (knowledge) 
or proof in the understanding. The man who attempts or 
professes or pretends to reprove me without prior proof (proof 
suitable to the case or circumstances),—7.e. who attempts to 
reach my conscience otherwise than through my understanding 
—cannot possibly convince me, and does not really reprove me. 
He does not reprove: he simply rages. He dishonours one 
of the noblest parts of my nature, and insults me. 
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Now God cannot do that. He never insults any of his 
creatures. Perhaps one of the finest and most irresistible 
arguments for the Inspiration and thorough Divineness of the 
Scriptures might be based on the fact, that much as they 
have to say to guilty sinful men, they never insult even the 
chief of sinners. Much as God speaks to me in his word, and 
terrible as some of his utterances are, he never insults me. 
He is too honourable to do that. If he re-proves, he first 
proves. Proof irresistible precedes his re-proof. As even 
grammatically it ought to be, his reproof is true reduplication 
on his proof. He “proves you,” before he reproves you. 
And if you only suffer him thus to prove you, “he will do you 
good in your latter end.”—In particular, in the reproving work 
of the Spirit, eminently he will do you good :— 

(1.) He reproves you of sin—the sin of wnbelief ; —the 
proof being, that the object of faith is worthy of all accep- 
tation, and that you are bound by Divine authority to receive 
the gift of God. 

(2.) He reproves you of righteousness ;—the proof being that 
Jesus has gone to the Father, and we see him no more. For 
no more do we need to see him here below, his work of 
atoning righteousness being perfected on earth and accepted in 
heaven; and him the heavens, therefore, must righteously 
retain till the righteous restitution of all things. 

(3.) He reproves of judgment ;—the proof being that the 
prince of this world is judged; not merely that Satan per- 
sonally is judged ; that to me is but a small matter, however 
solemn, and exemplary, and instructive, and impressive it may 
be. But, as the “ prince of this world ”—the leader of this evil 
and apostate state of things in which I am immersed, and 
which has such paralysing hold upon me—in that character 
or capacity Satan is judged. In other words, the very life- 
centre and nerve-centre of the evil and apostate world-power 
that paralysed me, and made my return to God hopeless and, 
indeed, impossible, is itself smitten with paralysis, insomuch 
that I am this moment absolutely and wholly free, simply if I 
will; and, escaping from the judgment, like Lot from the cities 
of the plain, and taking hold by faith of the righteousness and 
victory of this conqueror of the world-power and its prince, I 
may stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ makes me free. 
This is the Holy Spirit’s convincing or reproving work, all 
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built on proof preceding the reproof. Let me only. accept 
honestly the proof, and it reappears as re-proof; it appears 
now in the very depths of my inner man as a repetition, a re- 
duplication, a re-presentation of the very transaction in that 
cross of Christ which, (1.) so loudly calling for faith, condemns 
unbelief; which, (2.) so clearly revealing righteousness, calls 
to holy reconciliation with the Father, and justification of life 
eternal: which, (3.) so terrifically spoiling the spoiler, sets 

every captive free who simply will. All this is re-proved— 

proved a second time ; reproduced—when I accept the Spirit’s 

proof and reproof. And in this very acceptance of his proof I 

prove him and see. I get experimental proof that his reproof 
is an excellent oil which does not break my head, but heart— 

an unction from the Holy One: and being once willing, giving 

up my will to God’s will, I prove what is that good and accep- 

table and perfect will of God. But this is the will of God, that 

every one that seeth the Son, the glorious object of faith, the 

Lord our righteousness, now with the Father, the conqueror of 
the world’s power and the world’s prince, should have everlast- 

ing life, and Christ shall raise him up at the last day. 

There is enlightenment, therefore, in the Spirit’s work of 
gracious conviction and reproof. 

But when it is successful, the Spirit goes on to give more 
and more light. Enlightenment now becomes pre-eminently of 
the very essence of what the Spirit now goes on to do. For 
when contritely accepted in his reproving work as an excel- 
lent oil, this “unction of the Holy One,” this anointing that 
ye have received of him will abide in you, and the same 
anointing will teach you all things, for it is truth (personally 
and essentially truth) and no lie, even as it hath taught you, 
as it hath already taught you—taught you the enormous guilt 
implied in not believing on so glorious an object of faith— 
taught you to apprehend by faith the perfect righteousness— 
taught you to defy in faith the sin-power, the world-power, the 
devil-power, all the power of him who is the author of sin and 
the prince of the world. There is, indeed, no limit now to 
what the good Spirit of God will show unto you. ’ “ When he, 
the Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you into all truth ; 

for he shall not speak of himself, but whatsoever he shall 
hear that shall he speak ; and he shall glorify me, for he shall 
receive of mine and shall show it unto you.” 
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We are chargeable with great ingratitude to the good Spirit 
of truth, the Comforter. The very faithfulness with which he 
executes his office lays him open through our infirmity to be 
ungratefully dealt with. He is, if I may reverentially say so, 
so unobtrusive of himself, so wholly replenished, in his teach- 
ings and revelations, with the Son, and with the all things 
which being the Father’s are the Son’s also. His own equally 
divine and glorious personality is kept all the while in the 
background. “He does not speak of himself.” “ He does not 
testify of himself.” “He does not glorify himself.” “He 
glorifies Christ,” “testifies of Christ,” “speaks what he hath 
heard the Father speak with Christ, and Christ with the 
Father ;” “he takes of the things of Christ and shows them to 
us.” All the while he keeps himself in the background, not 
presenting his own personality—simply doing his work, and 
that work to make Christ glorious in our eyes ; to glorify the 
Son, and the Father in the Son. And therefore, alas! having 
the provocation, the temptation, the opportunity, the scope for 
being ungrateful, we embrace it; with fatal certainty we turn 
the risk into a reality ; we forget our obligations to him, and 
because he does not protrude himself and his claims, but 
Christ and Christ’s glory, therefore, alas! therefore we are 
unthankful. We are taken up, or think we are taken up, with 
the Christ of whom he testifies, the Christ whom he glorifies, 
and we forget that Christ without the Spirit would be no 
anointed One, no Christ at all to us. We forget him without 
whom we would never see Christ nor the Father; never hear 
Christ’s voice nor the Father’s word; never have that word 
abiding in us. How base is this ingratitude! How dark- 
hearted is this requital! Ah! we will never glorify our Lord 
till we deal more righteously with his promised Spirit. “He 
shall glorify me,” saith Jesus, And only in the communion of 
the Holy Ghost, whose office alone it is to glorify Christ, and 
who alone hath competence and power to glorify him—only by 
being led to fall into the concert and communion of the Spirit, 
as he glorifies the Son by taking of the things that are his and 
showing them to our souls—only thus shall we ever glorify our 
Lord himself, or the Father in whom the Son is glorified, and 
who is glorified in the Son. 


b. 
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Art. VI.—The latest Outcome of Free Thought in those who 
still cling to the name of Christian. 


\ R. FARRAR, in his able Bampton Lectures entitled “A 

Critical History of Free Thought in reference to the 
Christian Religion,” thus defines Free Thought—“ The revolt of 
the human mind against the pressure of external authority.” 
It is a good definition, and I accept it, but my present range 
is much narrower than Mr. Farrar’s. I mean to deal exclu- 
sively with those in our own country who, in the exercise of 
this Free Thought, have at length announced as their present 
landing-place the rejection of all external authority in religion, 
and yet, in a sense to be afterwards explained, still call them- 
selves Christians. The programme of this new Christianity is 
the recent Lecture of one of the most eminent living thinkers 
and beautiful writers of our day—Dr. James Martineau—whom 
to know personally, as I can testify, is to esteem and love in 
no common degree. Though now retired from the exercise of 
a long ministry, he still continues, as Principal of the Man- 
chester New College in London, to superintend the studies of 
those who are in training there for the Unitarian ministry ; 
and the Lecture to which I now refer, and since published, was 
delivered a few months ago, at the request of a large number 
of his former pupils, some of whom occupy no mean posi- 
tion in theological literature. The lecture is entitled, “ Loss 
and Gain in Recent Theology.” The “losses” mean the views 
of his own body, formerly held, but now renounced, while the 
“gains” are the advantages arising from their new positions. 
And my present purpose is to state what those positions are 
which have had to be given up, and what are the gains 
believed to result from this surrender. In doing this I hope 
to say some things which to students here should not be 
without their use. 

At the era of the Reformation there was one position 
on which the opposing parties were perfectly at one. All 
alike regarded the Scriptures as of Divine authority, the re- 
cord of direct communications from God to men as to what 
they were to believe and how to live. Even the Polish 


1 Being the substance of a Lecture delivered at the opening of the Free 
Church College, Aberdeen (for Session 1881-82), on 2nd Nov., 1881. 
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and Transylvanian Unitarians—though disowned both by 
Protestants and Romanists—took the same view of the Scrip- 
tures as their opponents. As for the Protestants, particularly 
those of our own country, their great object was to lay open in 
the vulgar tongue the precious treasure so long withheld from 
them. And so eager was the popular thirst for this that long 
before Luther came on the stage Wiclif’s translation from the 
Latin Vulgate was read in secret meetings, held in the dead of 
night, to crowds of eager listeners, and a man was known to 
give a load of hay for a single leaf of it. At length Tyndale’s 
noble Version, made from the sacred originals, came into cir- 
culation, and Revision after Revision of it was hailed as helping 
towards a more perfect knowledge of God’s Word. But this 
morning freshness of a new life began to fade, religious 
warmth to cool, secularity to creep in, and spiritual life to 
wane. Spiritual apprehension now gave place to a purely 
human way of looking at Divine things, and new principles 
began to be applied to the interpretation of the Bible. The 
distinctive features of Revealed Religion began to look harsh 
and stumbling to rational views of Divine things. One class 
kept all difficulties out of view, dealing both in pulpit and 
press with the mere general principles of religion and morality 
which no one would question. Such was the Hoadly school 
of able divines of the Church of England about the close of 
the seventeenth and up to the middle of last century. Among 
the Nonconformists, and especially the Presbyterians, during 
that period of religious decline, there were many who sym- 
pathised with this Hoadly school, who were on terms of 
intimacy with several of them, and whose own productions, 
though not wanting in ability, were frigid in the extreme. 
But others faced the difficulties by putting on the passages 
that contained them constructions more consonant, as they 
held, with sound reason than the usual orthodox interpreta- 
tions, yet cautiously, not to create alarm ; semi-Pelagian views 
of the Doctrine of Grace came creeping in, while the atoning 
character of the sufferings of Christ was only not explicitly 
denied. One of the best, however, of such productions was 
Locke’s Paraphrase and Notes on several of the Epistles, 
devout in tone, and explicit in holding the recognition of 
Jesus of Nazareth as the promised Messiah to be the proper 
designation of a Christian. Of Nonconformist productions 
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of a low Arian tone, but certainly able, was Peirce and 
Hallett’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
Michaelis translated into German, with notes of his own. 
In fact, Arian and semi-Socinian publications met with 
more acceptance than one would have expected. Even Dr. 
Isaac Watts, in his later years, was thought to be tinc- 
tured with similar views of the Person of Christ, not to 
say that the same was believed of Philip Doddridge, though 
only in his earlier years. Then came Dr. John Taylor, of 
Norwich, author of the well-known “ Hebrew Concordance,” 
in whose bold “ Paraphrase of the Epistle to the Romans, 
with Key to the Apostolic Writings,” the whole apostolic 
language about redemption, reconciliation, regeneration, and 
the like, is interpreted as purely figurative, borrowed from the 
outward privileges common to all Jews under the Old Testa- 
ment, and simply transferred to Christians in the New Testa- 
ment to express their standing, and without respect to their 
personal character. At the Warrington Dissenting Academy, 
where Taylor was a professor, all opinions about Christ and 
Christianity were freely discussed, and affirmed or denied, 
with entire freedom. That classical scholar Gilbert Wake- 
field, who, on embracing Socinianism, had surrendered his 
position at Oxford, was received as classical tutor at Warring- 
ton, and there it was that Joseph Priestley, who eventually 
gained a European celebrity by his attainments in Natural 
Science, first began to attract notice, though not till some time 
afterwards known as a pronounced Socinian. Still, as a body, 
the Nonconformists were not prepared for such a descent. In 
the English Church, indeed, Arthur Ashley Sykes was known 
to be an Arian, and his work on Sacrifice makes the sacrificial 
character of Christ’s work to be all figure. But Dr. Lardner—who 
laid the Christian world under such lasting obligation by his 
great work on the Credibility of the Gospel History—was fain 
to delay for thirty years the publication of his treatise on the 
Logos of John’s Gospel, embodying, as it did, virtual Socinian- 
ism. I have said that Joseph Priestley became a pure Socinian, 
but to the end of his days he was at one with all Protestant 
Christians up to his time in loyalty to the Scriptures, as the 
supreme external authority, the final arbiter in all questions of 
faith and duty. The late devout and candid John James 
Tayler, the beloved associate of Dr. Martineau in the Man- 
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chester New College until his death some years ago, thus speaks 
of Priestley :-— 


“‘ Brought up among the Independents, Priestley inherited through them 
from the old Puritans a profound sense of the value of revelation and of the 
authority of Scripture, which through all his changes remained with him 
unabated to the last. . . . Like Faustus Socinus, he was disposed to regard 
a special revelation as the main source of all positive religious belief ; and, 
I must think, undervalued the natural arguments for a future life. The 
opinion repeatedly occurs in his writings, and is steadily urged as an argu- 
ment for Christianity, that the rejection of revelation draws with it, if not 
logically, yet as a usual consequence, the abandonment of all deep sentiment 
of natural religion.” 


Further, in an essay of Priestley’s on the Inspiration of Christ, 
the following striking statement occurs :— 

“Tf there be any truth in history, Christ wrought miracles as a proof of 
his mission from God ; he preached the great doctrine of the resurrection 
from the dead ; he raised several persons from a state of death ; and what 


was more, he himself died and rose again in confirmation of his doctrine. 
The belief of these facts I call the belief of Christianity.” 


How different a Christianity this is from that now avowed in 
the Lecture of Dr. Martineau you will soon see. Mr. Belsham— 
who, at the close of last century and beginning of this, stood at 
the head of English Unitarianism, and best known as the author 
of what he calls An Improved Version of the New Testament— 
held precisely the same views with Priestley on the authority 
of Revelation. And as for the eloquent Dr. Channing, on the 
other side of the Atlantic, so entirely did he coincide with them 
in this that some of his best theological productions consist of 
discourses on the “ Evidences of Christianity,” and in one of 
the best of these, the evidence for miracles in general, and those 
of the “Gospel History ” in particular—including the resurrec- 
tion of Christ—is put with a terseness, force, and felicity not 
exceeded by Paley, which made a deep impression upon my 
own mind while I was yet astudent. In fact, up to the time of 
Theodore Parker, and that beautiful writer but transcendental 
and pantheistic thinker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, the authority 
of Revelation was never questioned by transatlantic Unitarians. 
Professor Andrews Norton’s work on the Genwineness of the 
Gospels is proof enough of this. But far more refreshing is the 
fact that, while the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel is 
entirely given up by the new school of English Unitarians, 
one who stands at the head of transatlantic scholarship in New 
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Testament criticism, Dr. Ezra Abbot, of the Boston Unitarian 
School of Divinity, and, as a member of the American Revision 
Company is justly looked up to as an authority in that depart- 
ment, has published a small volume in vindication of the 
Joannean and apostolical authorship of that Gospel, the argu- 
ments of which the new English school will never refute. 

But, as I said, the old Biblical school is dying out in England, 
nor could any efforts be expected to succeed in establishing 
Unitarianism on a Biblical basis. The younger men began to 
see what forced interpretations the Biblical school required for 
its support; and getting familiarised with that class of German 
critics who freely admit that the New Testament teaches the 
orthodox view of Christ’s Person and death, but sit loose to it, 
they began to speak pretty freely against the inspiration and 
authority of the apostolic writings, holding it enough if they 
believed in Christ Himself, as represented in the Gospel 
History. But next, since even Christ, if only a mere man, 
could not have transcended the limits of humanity, and so 
must have been liable to err—and as a Jew must have had his 
ideas largely cast in a Jewish mould, little adapted to an ad- 
vanced state of society—they began to go outside the Gospels 
themselves, and sit critically upon them; and, applying the 
verifying faculty which every one possesses, they set themselves 
to test by it the whole matter of the Gospel History—facts, 
doctrines, and all—according as the instinctive sense of credi- 
bility might or might not set its seal upon them. Some of the 
elder school of Unitarians shrank from this, as a going out to 
sea without compass or rudder, and making shipwreck of the 
faith ; but they did little, and the little they did only proved 
how completely the old faith was gone. About three years 
ago I was introduced to a venerable retired minister of that 
body, and on alluding to the two schools, the old and the new, 
he said, “I belong to the old school. We are called the 
evangelical Unitarians, because we cling to the written Gospel 
as the charter of our faith.” But what was this gentleman 
himself? He was the son of an orthodox Presbyterian minister, 
who seeing how the Presbyterians of England were running 
into Unitarianism, left them and joined the Independents. 
But his son had caught the infection of his day, though only in 
its Biblical form, and now his son has taken the further step, 
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and belongs to the new non-Biblical school. Such is the 
Incline upon which that body necessarily stepped, so soon as 
they surrendered the key-stone of the arch of revealed truth ; 
and how far down they have descended may be judged from one 
other fact, before I come to the crowning evidence of it in the 
Lecture before us. Many years ago, an earnest and popular 
Unitarian minister, of the old Biblical school, in a large pro- 
vincial town of England, grieved to observe how all belief in the 
connection of the Old Testament with the New was dying out 
among them, and, determined that at least his own faith should 
be known and marked, caused the new church which was built 
for him to be named “The Church of the Messiah.” And 
more than that, he moved at the annual meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Association, that the term of admission should henceforth 
be the recognition of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah of the 
Old Testament; no great stretch, it might seem, since it was 
precisely the position not only of John Locke but of Joseph 
Priestley. Being told that such a motion could not be taken 
up but as a notice of motion that year, he brought it forward 
the following year, but was supported by no more than himself 
and the seconder of his motion ; the rest holding it enough to 
recognise in Jesus the best of human teachers. What sort of 
pulpit work this would produce you may judge for yourselves, 
and the facts of the case are pretty well known.* 

Coming now to the Lecture before us, it takes stock, so to 
speak, of the “losses” which may be supposed to result from 
their surrender of all the old beliefs of the body; and over 
against these are placed the countervailing “gains.” The losses, 
which are startling enough, are expressed with a clearness that 
leaves no room for doubt as to their meaning, and with that 
earnestness and elevation of tone which are so characteristic of 
the Lecturer. At the same time there runs through the whole 
an unmistakeable consciousness of the deep cut which he was 
making into every old belief even of his own body, and of the 
disadvantageous impression this would produce, if not upon his 
actual hearers, yet upon many still connected with them in 


1 I myself happened to see in a Unitarian newspaper not long ago, a letter 
from a lay member of that body, to this effect :—‘‘ Our ministers are calling 
upon us to subscribe for the building of more chapels ; but let me tell them 
(and I speak for many of my brethren), that if they don’t give us more 
Christianity from the pulpit, they will soon find that we have not too few, 
but too many chapels.” 
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religious fellowship. The “losses”—or their “superseded 
theological beliefs ”—are only two, but in their prodigious sweep 
they embrace the whole field of written Christianity—in fact 
everything save bare Theism. First, all revealed religion is 
formally renounced, and with it, of course, all external authority 
in religion; secondly, and naturally enough, all faith in a 
promised Messiah is not only given up, but pronounced to be 
pure mythology. Hear our Lecturer :— 

“‘There is a total discharge from our religious conceptions of that central 

Jewish dream, which was always asking, ‘ Art thou he that should come, or 
look we for another?’ Consider first (says the Lecturer) the total discharge 
from our branch of the Reformed Church of all external authority in matters 
of religion.” 
The prediction of the Church of Rome (he says) has at last 
come true, that those.-who threw off the yoke of the Church 
would never rest till they had thrown off the yoke of the Bible 
too. Yes, he says, we have cast off the yoke of the Bible. 
Henceforth there is for us “ no Canonical literature.” 


“T need not remind you how innocently and how inevitably this has 
come about ; how completely the conception of a Canonical literature that 
shall for ever serve as a Divine statute-book belongs to a state of culture 
that has passed away. It is simply a fact that dictated faith and duty are 
no longer possible ; and that by the way of textual oracle you can carry to 
the soul no vision of God, no contrition for sin, no sigh for righteousness. 
The time is past when a doctrine can save itself from criticism by taking 
refuge under an apostle’s words, or a futurity authenticate itself by a 
prophet’s forecast, or a habit become obligatory by evangelical example.” 


You will naturally ask—Did the Lecturer expect such state- 
ments to be received quite coolly and accepted quite readily 
by all his auditors, or, if by them, by the generality of his own 


body? You shall judge for yourselves when you hear what 
follows :— 


“To our function, as witnesses for divine things, this seems at first little 
short of a loss of both the credentials and the instructions which legitimate 
our message. We naturally think how easy was the preacher’s task when 
he had only to exhibit the sacred seal, and make clear the sentences it 
covered, and the Reason of men would accept them as truth, and the Will 
would bow before them ; when doubts of Providence fled from the sufferer 
at the mere sound of the words, ‘The hairs of your head are all numbered,’ 
and the shadows of death vanished before the voice, ‘This mortal must put 
on immortality,’ and the guilty conscience shuddered to hear, ‘There shall 
in no wise enter therein anything that is unclean, or that maketh abomi- 
nation and a lie’ In our moments of weakness, we may long for some 
infallible support, etc.” 
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Alas! from this new school all that is gone. It will no longer 
do, it seems, to hope that by whispering to the Christian 
sufferer “The very hairs of your head are all numbered,” 
doubts of Providence will vanish ; for, however true in itself, 
the voice of Him that uttered it adds nothing to its weight. 
While standiug by the bedside of a dying Christian we 
must not expect the shadows of death to be lifted off by 
the words, “This mortal must put on immortality ;” for not 
only has this school ceased to believe in the resurrection of 
Christ Himself, and, of course, in the resurrection of any 
others, the statement carries no more weight as coming from 
an apostle, than if it came from me. How different is this 
from the faith even of Joseph Priestley! When he was dying 
in America, he caused part of the 14th of John to be read to 
him, and then spoke as follows :—“TI shall soon be a heap of 
unconscious dust” (for Priestley believed in what was then 
called the corpuscular theory, or, we should now say, he was a 
materialist); “but, resting on these words of Christ, I am as 
sure that I shall again live in the body as that I am now 
speaking.” 

But to resume. “Are we then to despair of our office 
because what was once used as a divine text-book has 
become a human literature? On the contrary, we claim it as 
a noble though severe advantage that we are driven from words 
to realities, and must sink right home to the inward springs 
of religion in our nature.” But what, you will ask, are those 
inward springs of religion in our own nature? those “ wn- 
written oracles of God that,” our lecturer says, “have most 
deeply stirred the hearts of the devout”? His answer is, “ The 
beauty of the heavens and the earth, the secret heroism of 
duty, the mystery of sorrow, the solemnity of death.” But 
are these “silences” what indeed “ most deeply stir the hearts 
of the devout”? Does experience proclaim the potency of 
such shadowy abstractions as reflection on the beauty of the 
heavens and the earth, the felt mystery of sorrow, and such 
like, in hours of suffering and on a deathbed? Nay, does not 
all history attest the truth of the Apostle’s words, that “the 
world by wisdom knew not God”? and even in our own times 
it is notorious that any such knowledge of God as even Dr. 
Martineau himself would count true, is to be found only among 
those who either still believe in Divine Revelation, or, though 
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they have given it up, were yet reared within its pale and 
hopefully nurtured in the faith of it. He may claim it as a 
noble advantage to be driven out of his faith in the written, 
down into the unwritten, oracles of God within us. But he is 
constrained to admit that it is a “ severe advantage ;” and, far 
from wondering at his calling it so, I honour him for the noble 
sincerity which it evinces, and only regret that at the expense 
of such “ severity” his new position has been taken. 

But now for the second of those “ Losses in Recent Theology ” 
enumerated in this Lecture :— 


“And now take the measure of another great change, which, though 
timid in its advances, has reached its completion within our own memory— 
the disappearance from our faith of the entire Messianie mythology. I 
speak not merely of the lost ‘argument from prophecy, now melted away 
by better understanding of the Hebrew writings, or of the interior relation, 
under any aspect, of the Old Testament and the New; but of the total 
discharge from our religious conceptions of that central Jewish dream which 
was always asking, ‘ Art thou He that should come, or must we look for 
another?’ and of all its stages, its drama, and its scenery. It no longer 
satisfies us to say that Jesus realised the Divine promise in a sense far 
transcending the national preconceptions, and revealed at last the real 
meaning of the Spirit which spoke in Isaiah. Such forced conforming of 
the Jewish ideal to the Christian facts, by glorifying the one and theorising 
the other, was inevitable to the first disciples, and could not but colour all 
that they remembered and thought and wrote ; and the imagination of 
Christendom, working with undiscriminating faith on these mixed materials, 
has drawn upon its walls a series of sacred pictures from which Art has 
loved to reproduce whatever is tender and sublime, and which have broken 
silence in the Divina Commedia, in the Paradise Lost and Regained, in 
plaintive passion-music, and the kindling popular hymn. All this is of 
intense interest to us as literature, as art, as the past product of devout 
genius. Nor will I too rigorously question those elements of it which fairly 
admit of symbolic use in setting forth the truths we really mean and the 
affections we deeply feel. But as objective reality, as a faithful representa- 
tion of our invisible and ideal universe, it is gone from us; gone therefore 
from our interior religion, and become obsolete mythology. From the person 
of Jesus, for instance, everything official, attached to Him by evangelists or 
divines, has fallen away : when they put such false robes upon Him they 
were (that is, the evangelists were) but leading Him to death (!) The pomp 
of royal lineage and fulfilled prediction, the prerogatives of King, of Priest, 
of Judge, the Advent with retinue of angels on the clouds of heaven, are to 
us mere deforming investitures, misplaced, like court-dresses on ‘ the spirits 
of the just ;’ and he is simply the Divine flower of humanity, blossoming 
after ages of spiritual growth,—the realised possibility of life in God. And 
if He is this, He has no consciously exceptional part to play, but only to be 
what He is, to follow the momentary love, to do and say what the hour may 
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bring, to be quiet under the sorrows which pity and purity incur, and die 
away in the prayer of inextinguishable trust. And to see Him thus, we 
go to His native fields and the village houses of Galilee, and the roads of 
Samaria, and the streets and courts of Jerusalem, where the griefs and 
wrongs of His time bruised Him, and brought out the sublime fragrance 
of His spirit. All that has added to that real historic scene—the angels 
that hang around His birth, and the fiend that tempts His youth, the digni- 
ties that await His future, the throne, the trumpet, the great assize, the bar 
of judgment, nay, the very boundary walls of the kosmic panorama that 
contains these things,—have for us utterly melted away, and left us amid 
the infinite sea and the silent stars.” 


Well, this is fine writing, but is it anything more? When 
M. Renan issued his Life of Jesus, it created a great sensation ; 
but the best judges of historical criticism, even those who 
criticised it only to try what historical truth there was in it, 
pronounced it no history at all, but a romance founded upon 
the Gospel History. But M. Renan has again spoken upon 
Christianity, and this time in no less a place than Westminster 
Abbey, as one of the Hibbert Lecturers. Well, his position, as 
now expounded, is plain enough. He constructs Christianity 
out of the progress of events. It was simply evolved, and 
Jesus Himself, as an historical character, was simply the ripened 
fruit of all the growth of preceding times—there was nothing 
supernatural in it at all. Now, wherein does our Lecturer’s 
position differ from this? In Jesus he sees simply (to use his 
own words) “the divine flower of humanity blossoming after 
ages of spiritual growth,” one who “ had no consciously excep- 
tional part to play,” who had simply “to be quiet under the 
sorrows which pity and purity incur, the sublime fragrance of 
whose spirit was brought out by the griefs and wrongs of his 
time, which bruised him,” and who just “died away in the 
prayer of inextinguishable trust.” From the person of Jesus 
everything “ oficial attached to him by evangelists or prophets 
has died away” out of our faith. But where does he find 
such a Jesus? He goes to the right quarter, no doubt—to the 
Gospels ; for, he says, “to see him thus we go to his native 
fields and the village-houses of Galilee, and the roads of 
Samaria, and the streets and courts of Jerusalem.” Well, I 
go there with him, but there he finds what others see not ; and 
what to others is in every scene and almost every verse is to 
him nowhere. Do you ask how I explain this? It is the 
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easiest thing possible. You can construct such a “ Jesus” out 
of the Gospels for yourselves, if you will only do what I bid 
you. First, put your pen through every scene in which He 
expressly claims a supernatural commission, with all the scenes 
in which He attests that claim by healing supernaturally every 
human malady, and even raising the dead with a word; next, 
blot out every scene and every speech in which He attaches 
Himself to the Old Testament in His entire teaching and work, 
as its divinely ordained and predicted completion: this must 
be all given up as Messianic mythology—a huge heap of myths, 
pure Jewish dreams. Having done this, proceed further, and 
put your pen through that scene of mysterious agony and bloody 
sweat in the prospect of death, which, if He had been a mere 
man, would sink His courage below that of thousands of His 
adoring followers, who in every age have cheerfully laid down 
their lives for Him, but would shudder at being compared 
with Him ; in a word, blot all those scenes in which He dies 
sublime amid appalling manifestations of a Divine presence, 
and, after every precaution had been taken to guard His 
sepulchre from disturbance, bursts the tomb, and, while His 
guards were quaking and were like dead men, rises the third 
day, overpowers the doubts of the most sceptical of His own 
followers, and before their eyes “ascends up where He was 
before.” If this seems rough handling, you will find it rougher 
still, when on closely examining what you have blotted out, you 
discover that you have cut out of the Gospels precisely those 
scenes which, to have invented—and to have been invented by 
such men and at such a time—would have been a literary im- 
possibility, or a literary miracle. But even this will not do it. 
For in the small residuum left to you, you will find, in verse 
after verse, His supernatural claims and character either crop- 
ping out in so many words, or so clearly presupposed and 
implied that they must go too. Well, when you have suc- 
ceeded so far by picking and choosing, cutting and carving, 
upon those peerless Records, what have you got? The Christ 
you have got by such destructive criticism is simply an ideal 
figure of your own creation, which no genuine, sober criticism 
can pronounce historical. Least of all is it the Christ of the 
Gospels. 

In a Lecture which I delivered some years ago from this 
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place, I adverted to the difference between Francis Newman’s 
view of the character of Christ, and that of Dr. Martineau. 
Mr. Newman maintained that viewing Jesus of Nazareth as a 
mere man—as both of them did—it was impossible to admire 
his character ; impossible, rather, not to condemn it—marked, 
as it was, by an arrogance intolerable in any mere man, by 
pretensions which, in a mere man, were simply incredible ; by 
manifold inconsistencies, and, in some cases, by what must be 
set down to moral obliquity. In these dreadful conclusions I 
was constrained to admit that Mr. Newman was right, follow- 
ing, as it seemed to me, irresistibly from the premises common 
to both gentlemen. But I added that I would infinitely rather 
be inconsistent with James Martineau, than terribly consistent 
with Francis Newman.’ But how sad is it that such as Dr. 
Martineau, whose instincts resent the conclusions of Mr. New- 
man, should deem it a noble though severe advantage to have 
been left, as they say they are, “amid the infinite sea and the 
silent stars ”—a dreary enough region surely—no revelation 
from Heaven to lighten their darkness, no direct voice from 
God to men to cheer them. 

But now, some who hear me may be saying to them- 
selves—This is all very interesting, but what have we to do 
with it? My answer to this question will close the present 
Lecture. First, then, if you confine your theological studies 
to the creed of your own Church, you may be useful enough 
in some remote place where no such views are likely to be 
heard of; though even there you may find reading young 
men who know more than you think, who have their own 
religious difficulties, and who will not think the more of you 
if you are not able to help them. Even in your own studies 


1 Since the present Lecture was delivered I have received a pamphlet 
entitled, What is Christianity without Christ, by Francis W. Newman (1881), 
—which, though not naming Dr. Martineau, seems plainly to have been 
written in reply to his Lecture on Loss and Gains in Recent Theology, on 
which I am here commenting. The whole object of that pamphlet is (1), 
to show that the character of the “ Christ” of the Gospels is far worse than 
anything the writer had ever said of him before (and here his language is 
such that it would defile these pages to quote even a line of it) ; (2), that, when 
you cut out of the Gospels all that goes to prove what is here affirmed, you 
leave no Christ at all; and consequently, (3) that “a Christianity without 
Christ ” being an absurdity, the name of ‘ Christian” should no longer be 
retained ; but (4) that, when this is done, enough religion remains for all the 
purposes of a true life, in the fear and love and service of God. 
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for the pulpit, if you care only to meet your weekly neces- 
sities, with no broad reading and thinking, your ministry 
will not long retain its freshness and force. Second, in 
our Halls of Divinity we require to bring before you from 
session to session the various ways in which Divine truth has 
been viewed and handled, on the wrong side as well as on the 
right, by friends and foes; and we tell you in what works 
these different views are most ably represented, works open to 
all students in our own Library ; remembering the apostolic 
injunction, “ Prove all things, hold fast that which is good.” 
But we know the dangers incident to this, and can never for- 
get how some young men of high promise, both intellectually 
and spiritually, deeming themselves proof against such dangers, 
have made shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience. Alas! 
I suffered too much from them myself to forget such dangers ; 
and, Haud ignarus mali, miseris succurrere disco. But your 
dangers are even greater than mine were. In my day, cold- 
ness, deadness, indifference to everything in study but what 
would forward their prospects of a parish church was the 
reigning tendency ; and it was only a few earnest students 
who were troubled with difficulties about the Bible and its 
teaching—difficulties, however, which threatened to end in their 
abandoning all thought of the Christian ministry. Now, all that 
is changed ; the very atmosphere is charged with the spirit of 
doubt ; and the effect of this upon able and inquiring students 
is painful to perceive. For though no vital truth is surrendered, 
there is a want of felt certainty in those truths, which is the 
secret of their power in the heart, of their spell in the pulpit, and 
of preparedness to die for them such as thrills us as we read it 
in Church History, and happily is not extinct. Further, in 
the theological literature which some like best, you have 
that senseless cry against dogma—which just means the truths 
of the Bible, the very backbone of Revelation. While of this 
there is very little, the ethical and emotional elements of 
religion are pressed into the foreground. In the Person of 
Christ, what is called the human element is so emphasised as 
to overshadow the divine; though formerly, beyond doubt, 
the opposite extreme did much harm. As for what they call 
the divine element, this is often toned down into what is 
called “the divine” in man; and so you have virtual Unita- 
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rianism, which, while using Scripture language, evacuates 
the meaning of it. As for the sufferings of Christ, what the 
New Testament makes the turning-point of their saving 
efficacy—their substitutionary character—this is shaded off 
and virtually sunk in the heroic way in which He died. In 
this connection I am unwilling to name that notorious volume 
of “Scotch Sermons,” which is an exaggerated specimen of 
that school of theology, and which, I would fondly hope, has 
received a check. But, certainly, if one would know how to 
eviscerate, without explicitly denying, the most vital truths of 
Revelation in the pulpit and through the press, I could point 
to no volume that so perfectly succeeds in it. But how stands 
it with ourselves? Complaints are certainly arising on this 
score. Those who remember what we were as a Free Church, 
when the dew of our youth was upon us, think they perceive 
in not a few quarters a lack of what did more to draw our 
people around us than many abstract arguments—a lack of 
that unction and fragrance of spirituality, that power of 
personal and present conviction, on the part of the preachers, 
that bearing in upon the conscience, that zeal for souls, which 
was like life from the dead then. Of talent and learning, it is 
admitted, there is no lack, but they would not have this as a 
substitute for the other. Well, dear young friends, I will not 
say how far there is ground for this or not. But “forewarned 
is forearmed.” OQ! let it not be said of us as a Church, as was 
said by the Master, of the Church of Ephesus, while commend- 
ing them for their manifold activities in His service, “ Never- 
theless, I have this against thee, that thou hast left thy first 
love.” Without this, even the activities themselves will not 
abide, and we shall cease to have even a name to live. May 
the Spirit of all grace come down in power upon all our Halls 
of Divinity, upon those of our sister Presbyterian Churches, 
and upon every such Hall of Divinity, as a quickening, heart- 
warming power, before which scepticism, whether open or 
covert, will never stand. For now, as ever, “ this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 


DAVID BROWN. 
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ArT. VII.—Note on Luke 11. 49. 


Kal ele mpos abrovs, Ti dre éfnreiré pe ; ox Hdeure Ore €v Tos TOU maTpds pou 
Sei eivai pe ; 

And he said unto them, How is And he said unto them, How is 
it that ye sought me? wist ye not | it that ye sought me? wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s | that I must be in my Father’s house? 
business ?—Authorised Version. Revised Version. 


HIS is the first recorded utterance of our Lord when on 
earth ; and it is somewhat remarkable that, short and 
apparently simple as it is, there should be doubt and dispute 
as to the meaning ofthe important part of it. The words used 
by our Lord, as they fell from his lips, were doubtless free 
from all ambiguity; and though it is said that they to whom 
they were addressed “understood not the saying which He 
spake unto them,” this has reference not to the sense of his 
words but to the import of what He said. But reported in a 
language different from that used by our Lord, what, as uttered 
by Him, was perfectly unambiguous, may, from a difference of 
idiom, have become of doubtful interpretation, especially to us, 
to whom the language in which our Lord’s words are reported 
is a dead language, the exact force of whose idioms we can 
seize only by patient investigation and the application of 
criteria furnished from the stores of learned research. The 
words €v tois Tod matpos pov are susceptible of a double inter- 
pretation. They may mean “in the house of my Father” (A), 
or they may mean “in the business of my Father” (B), and 
between these interpretations translators and exegetes have 
been divided from the earliest times. Some, indeed, have pro- 
posed to combine the two. Thus Capellus, whilst preferring A, 
adds “ negotiis non exclusis ;” Doddridge, though in a note he 
decides also for this, in his paraphrase combines the two 
thus: “ Did ye not know that I ought to be at my Father's ? and 
that wherever I was I should be so employed in his service as 
to be secure of his protection?” Simon Gryniius (Die Heilige 
Schrift tibersetzt, Berl. 1782) has “ Wusstet ihr nicht dasz ich 
in meines Vaters Geschiiften in seinem Hause seyn muss?” 
De Wette, whilst admitting that the rendering “in the house 
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of my Father” is the more natural, thinks that this does not 
exclude the other meaning, which “ gives to the utterance a 
deeper significance, and one more in keeping with the non- 
understanding of the parents and the importance attached to it 
by the Evangelist” (Exeget. Handbuch, in loc.). Alford says 
much the same. But surely this is an expedient which should 
not be resorted to. Our Lord must have intended to convey one 
or other of the meanings which his words may bear, and the 
business of the interpreter is not to combine the two as he best 
can, but to determine, if possible, which is to be preferred. 

Of the ancient Versions, the majority simply translate the 
words of the passage without giving the force of the idiom. 
Thus the Philoxenian Syriac has 2X) aly ares OID) in his 
patris mei; the Vulgate, in his quae Patris mei sunt ; the 
Gothic, niw visseduth thatei in thaim attins meinis skulda visan ? 
So also the Arabic and Ethiopic of the Polyglott and the 
Coptic. These Versions therefore decide for neither of the in- 
terpretations, though perhaps they may be held as inclining 
to B. The Peshito, however, decidedly commends A; it has 
loons a. Lo ae) | Las» quod in domo Patris mei oportet 
me esse, and with this the Curetonian Syriac agrees. So 
also the Persic of the Polyglott and the Armenian, the 
former of which is made from the Peshito, the latter much 
influenced by it. The Anglo-Saxon rather favours the other 
interpretation : nyste gyt dhaet me gebyrath to beonne on tham 
thingum dhe mines Faeder synt? This rendering probably deter- 
mined that of Wiclif: “ Wisten ye not for in tho thingis that 
ben of my fadir it bihoueth me to be?” Tyndale has, “ Wist ye 
not that I muste goo aboute my father’s business?” and this 
Coverdale and all the later English Versions have followed. 
Luther follows the Vulgate: Wésset ihr nicht dass ich seyn 
muss in dem des meines Vaters ist? But the Ziirich Bible of 
1597 has Wustend ir dann nit dass ich in meines Vaters 
geschafften sein musst ? And the Dutch Authorised Version has 
En wistet gy niet dat ick moet zijn in de dingen mijns Vaders ? 
The French, Italian, and Spanish Versions (Ostervald, Martin, 
De Sacy, Diodati, Martini, etc.) all adopt B (Fr. aux affaires or 
a ce qui regarde ; It. nelle cose ; Sp. los negocios or las cosas). 

Passing from Versions to Interpreters, it appears that the 
Greek Fathers took the passage in the sense of A. Thus 
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Origen : “ When the Virgin spoke of Joseph, who was called 
his father, as his father, He said, My father is not Joseph, but 
God, He who is master of the temple ; for, being in the temple 
of God, He said (eis tov vaov yap tod Ocod wv épn), Did ye not 
know,” etc. To the same effect Epiphanius (Panar. i. 30): “ in- 
dicating that the temple was built for the name of God, that 
is, of his Father (onpaivwv Sti 6 vads eis Gvopa Oevd, TovTéatt 
Tov avTod Tatpos wkodouyOn). More explicitly, Theophylact : 
“The Virgin having called Joseph his father, He said, This is 
not my true father, for then should I have been in his house ; 
but God is my Father, and therefore I am in his house (to wit 
the temple, 7youv va@).” So also Euthymius Zigabenus: “Jn 
the house of my Father. He spoke of the temple which Solomon 
built to God and his Father. His mother indeed had spoken of 
his adoptive father (aepit rod O¢cer matpos avrov), but He by 
this made known Him who is his Father by nature (rov duves 
TaTEpa avtov eyvwpice.)”* 

Among later interpreters, A is adopted by Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Whitby, Krebs, Keuchen, Palairet, Nic. Fuller (Miscell. 
Theol. P. iv.), Reland (Antig. Hebr. p. 54), Kuinoel, Meyer, etc. 
For B are Maldonat, Cartwright, Buxtorf, Loesner, Valckenaer, 
Rosenmiiller, Ewald, Van Oosterzee. 

On the whole, the preponderance, in respect of authority, 
though not great, is in favour of A. The fact, however, that 
the balance is so nearly even, makes it all the more imperative 
that we should endeavour, by a careful consideration of the 
words of the passage, to determine each for himself how they 
are to be interpreted. 

We may begin by showing that both interpretations are 
philologically legitimate. 1. The phrase ta twos, as is well 
known, is used in classical Greek in the sense of “the house 
of one.” Instances of this usage are furnished in abundance by 
Wetstein (Nov. Test. t. i. p. 668), and by Bos (Eilips. Gr. p. 209, 
ed. Lond. 1825). One or two may suffice here: xai épwtaow orn 

1 Chrysostom has left no commentary on Luke, nor does he refer to Luke 
ii. 49 in any of his extant writings. But as Theophylact and Euthymius 
are almost invariably in accordance with him, we may infer his opinion from 


theirs. To these authorities of the Eastern Church may be added the Latin 


poet Juvencus, who in his Historie Evangel. thus paraphrases our Lord’s 
words :- - 


“ An nondum sentis genetrix quod jure paternis 
Sedibus atque Domo natum inhabitare necesse est ?”—Lib. i. 1. 300. 
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Babifomev ; 68 packer eis Ta TOD aderApod Tod euod—Lysias, 
contr. Eratosth. p. 392, ed. Stephan.; 78n 8 edca pécov Kat’ apa- 
Evtov a ta Avxwvos, Etdov Aéerdw—Theocritus, Tdyl. ii. v. 76." 
More to our present purpose are the instances of this usage from 
the LXX. and Josephus. In Gen. xli. 51 the Hebrew ‘38 3 25 
is rendered in the LXX. by wavrwv tav tod Tatpos pou, but as 
“house” here means not the dwelling, but the family or house- 
hold, this may be held as not an instance fairly in point. The 
following instances, however, cannot be disputed :—Esth. vii. 9, 
for the Heb. #27 123 the LXX. has év trois ’Apav. Esth. viii. 2, 
ert tmavtov tov’ Auav. Job xviii. 20, év tots avtod ncovtar 
Erepot. Joseph. contr. Apion. i. 18, tov Te ypvoody Kiova Tov 
év Tois TOD Atos aveOncev ; Antig. v. i. 26, TaVvTAaxXov 8 év tots 
routov (sc. Bend) éote; Antig. xvi. x.1, qv & avte xataywyn 
év tois ’Avturdtpov. Sometimes a plural adjective is used 
instead of the noun, to denote the person whose house it is. 
Thus Sirac. xlii. 9, nai év Tots matpiKois avtis éyxvos yevntat. 
Analogous to this is the use of (8a in the N. T. Comp. John 
i.11; xvi. 32; Acts xxi. 6. In the N. T., however, the con- 
struction with the noun very rarely occurs in this sense; in- 
deed it may be questioned if a single unexceptionable instance 
can be found. Such phrases as €« ra@v Xdo7s, 1 Cor. i. 11 ; 
Tos ek TOV ’ApirtoSvnrov, and tous €x Twv Napxicoov, Rom. 
xvi. 10,11, cannot be held as in point, for there the phrase 
means “those of the family” or “ people of Chloe,” ete. 

2. The phrase ta twds is used in the sense of “the things 
belonging to or characterising one,” the qualities, affairs, 
business, interests of one. Thus @ ta tis TUyns patel, Soph. 
Ocd. Tyr. 977, the qualities constituting Fortune = Fortune 
herself; vooet ta trav Bear, the things belonging to, the affairs 
and interests of, the gods are in disorder, Eur. 7road. 27; 
TovovTOL meV icv Ol TOY TaTepa Kal TA TOU TaTpOS TYLa@VTES, 
“they who honour the Father and the things of the Father,” 
ze. the Father's commands and claims (=the Father’s busi- 
ness), Philo, De Temulent. p. 250 £.; “Seest thou how he 
teaches them not to murmur? inasmuch as murmuring is the 
part of ignorant and senseless slaves. For what son, tell me, 


1 The same idiom is found in the Latin. Thus Ter. Adelph. iv. 2. 43, 
“Ubi ad Dianae veneris, ito ad dextram ;’ Hor. Sat. i. 9. 35, ‘*‘ Ventum 
erat ad Vestae.” In English also we say, at least colloquially, “He is at 
his father’s,” “I called at yours to-day,” and such like. 
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labouring in his father’s business (év tows tod matpos movar), 
and labouring for himself, murmurs?” Chrysost. Hom. vii. in 
Ep. i. ad Corinthios. This passage, it is true, may be cited as 
favouring the other rendering of the phrase under considera- 
tion, and has indeed been so cited. But the connection, and 
especially the identifying of the labouring év tots rod matpds 
with the labouring of the son for himself, seem to fix the 
meaning of the phrase to the rendering above given. In the 
N. T. this is the usual, we might say the invariable, meaning 
of the phrase ; comp. ra Kaicapos, ta tod Ocod, Matt. xxii. 21 ; 
Ta THS CapKos, Ta TOD mvevpaTos, Rom. viii. 5 ; ra THs eipnvns, 
xiv. 9; ta Tod avOpwrov, 1 Cor. ii. 11; ta tod Kupiov, ta Tob 
xdcpov, 1 Cor. vii. 32, 33, etc. So also with the article in the 
singular, ro éavtov To Tov érépov, 1 Cor. x. 24; To THs aupuov, 
James iv. 14; ro THs mapomias, 2 Pet. ii. 22. 

3. The phrase eivas év tui may mean either to be in any 
place or condition, or to be engaged in any occupation. The 
former is the common and proper meaning of the phrase, and 
of it no illustration is needed ; but the latter is also in usage, 
and examples of it may be abundantly produced. Thus 
Aelian, Var. Hist. i. 31, dre 87 ovres ev yewpyia kai mepi yqv 
Tmovovpevot, “inasmuch as they were engaged in agriculture and 
tilled the ground ;” Philo, De Migr. Abrahami, p. 421 v., ére 
av ev Tois tovos, “being still engaged in labours” (quoted 
by Loesner, p. 98); Herod. iii. 27, of Aiyumriot .. . Hoav ev 
Oarinor, “ The Egyptians were engaged in festivities ;” viii. 99, 
avtol hoav ev Ovaoinor, “ They were occupied with sacrifices ;” 
Thucyd. i. 22, % peédXovtes rodeunoesv, ) ev avT@ Sn dvTes, 
“either being about to make war or already engaged in it ;” 
vii. 11, “ Now it is time to take counsel since you know in 
what condition we are (év @ écpev) ;” Soph. Oecd. Tyr. 562, 
“Was this soothsayer at that time occupied with his art (jv 
ev TH téxvn) ?” Eurip. Hip. 452, “They who are always occu- 
pied with poetry (avtoi 1’ eisiv év povoais aet);” Xenoph. 
Cyr. iii. 1. 1,°O pev 8) Kuépos év tovros jv, “ Cyrus was occu- 
pied with these things ;” iv. 3. 23, ot wev dy év tovtas Tots 
Aovyous noav, “They were engaged in these discoursés ;” Plu- 
tarch, Vit. Pomp. [Plut. Parallela, ed. Bryan, vol. iii. p. 499], év 
Toutos pev ov 6 Kaicap nv, dum haec agit Caesar, “ whilst 
Cesar was thus occupied,” or “ was about this business.” Of 
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these examples some have reference to the person’s usual 
employment or occupation, but the majority respect his occu- 
pation at the time referred to; but this is of no importance as 
regards the meaning of the phrase, the point at present in 
question. In the N. T. the phrase is found only in the pas- 
sage we are considering, and in 1 Tim. iv. 15, é rovrous tot, 
of which “ give thyself wholly to them,” is perhaps too strong a 
rendering, as the phrase only means “ be occupied with them.” 

The result of this inquiry is the conclusion that either A 
or B is a legitimate rendering of the passage, and that there 
is a slight preponderance in favour of B from the usage of the 
N. T., where ra tw0s has invariably the meaning of “the 
things belonging to one,” “the affairs or business of one,” 
never “the house of one.” 

In further support of this conclusion it may be observed 
that in other cases where St. Luke has occasion to men- 
tion “father’s house” as the place in which any one is or 
anything is done, he uses ofxos. Thus xvi. 27, “I pray thee, 
therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s 
house (eis tov olxov tod matpos pov);” Acts vii. 20, 
“nourished up in his father’s house (€v t@ oixw 7. 7)” St. 
John also reports our Lord as saying of the temple, “Make 
not my Father’s house (roy olkov tod matpos pov) a house of 
merchandise ;” and when speaking of the heavenly state He 
uses oixia, “in my Father's house (év 7H otxia t. 7. w.).” This 
renders it probable that had our Lord meant to say, “ Wist 
ye not that I must be in my Father’s house?” St. Luke would 
have reported Him as saying, év TO oixw@ Tod Tatpos pou, 
and not €v Tots Tod matpos pov. 

In fine, the use by our Lord of Se¢ here is strongly in favour 
of the rendering in the Authorised Version. This verb always 
conveys the idea of necessity or obligation, and is properly 
rendered in English by must or ought. Now there was no 
necessity, physical or moral, for our Lord’s being in the temple 
rather than in any other house ; nor was it so likely that He 
should be there as that He should be in the house where He 
had stayed with Joseph and Mary when they were in Jeru- 
salem. Even had He been in the habit of spending His time 
in the temple (of which, however, there is no evidence), though 
He might have said, “ You should have expected to find me 
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in my Father’s house,” He could hardly have said, “ Wist ye 
not that I ought to be in my Father’s house?” As, however, 
He had come to do the work of God on the earth, and as it 
was his meat and his drink to do the will of his Father, He was 
under a moral necessity to be engaged in his Father’s business. 
With perfect propriety, therefore, might He say to his parents, 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s business ?” 
Notwithstanding, then, that the majority of interpreters 
are in favour of the other rendering, and though a very high 
authority has recently declared that this “is, as Dr. Field has 
shown, the almost certainly true rendering of év tots tov 
matpos pov,” I venture to assert that something may still be 
said for the other rendering, and probably my readers may join 
with me in regretting that in the Revised Version there has 
not been retained the rendering which has hitherto appeared 
in all the English Versions from the time of Wiclif downwards. 
W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER. 


Art. VIII.—Some Difficulties of Modern Materialism.’ 


Fede half a generation ago the leaders of advanced 
thought appeared in the philosophical and theological 
wilderness, announcing that the kingdom of science was at 
hand. Of course the way had to be prepared for the new 
kingdom by uprooting old views, and the aforesaid leaders 
were very efficient in this work. Armed with a logic variously 
described as rigorous, unsparing, relentless, etc., they pushed in 
all directions as effectually as the beast of Daniel’s vision. 
They pointed out the incoherences of received views so clearly 
as to make it plain that no honest man with the least ability 
could retain them longer. So well was this work done, that 
the bystander conld hardly help thinking that nothing but 
1 The Dean of Peterborough, in the Contemporary for July 1881. The 
work of Dr. Field, to which the Dean refers, is a treatise on this verse re- 
plete with learning, and marked by that exact scholarship and perspicuous 
argumentation which characterises all Dr. Field’s writings. Though differ- 
ing from Dr. Field as to the meaning of the passage, the author of this paper 


has been much indebted to Dr. Field’s essay in the preparation of it. 
2 From the Princeton Review. 
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mental dishonesty would explain the tenacity with which 
apparently intelligent persons clung to old beliefs. Indeed 
the prophets of the new era did not fail to hint with great 
plainness that the old views derived not a little support from 
unworthy motives. But this necessity of incessantly attack- 
ing and exploding old views has been a disadvantage to the 
new. The advanced thinkers have been so absorbed in 
attack and negation, as to give little attention to unfolding 
their own solution of the perennial problems of thought and 
life. As yet the new philosophy has not attained to proper 
self-knowledge, though it can hardly be said to be lacking in 
self-consciousness ; but it only vaguely perceives its own 
implications. One resulting evil is, that advanced thought 
does not succeed much better with logic than the unprogres- 
sive thought of the past. It is indeed logical enough in 
dealing with other systems; but it clings to the old theologi- 
cal method of instinct, compromise, and half-way measures in 
general, in adjusting itself to thought and life. This is doubt- 
less due to its militant history. It cannot be that the brave 
men who have put to flight so many armies of theological and 
illovical aliens in the name of logic are in the least afraid to 
follow logic whithersoever it may lead. They have simply 
had too much on their hands to attend to it. But the lack of 
this self-knowledge is a defect nevertheless. The chief demand 
upon advanced thinkers at present is that they leave the 
theologians for a time, and set their own house in the true 
order of logic. To help on this good work we propose to 
discuss the nature and difficulties of modern materialism, 
especially in its bearing on the problem of knowledge. By 
materialism we mean any doctrine which makes mind the 
product or result of organisation. 

But the simple statement that mind is the product of 
organisation does not give a clear conception of materialism. 
Indeed the materialists themselves have hardly cleared up 
their own thought on this point. The difficulty is not merely 
to know how mind can be a product, but in what sense mind 
is a product. Of course it is not held that the elements 
create a substantial mind, but only that mind is the sum of 
mental states which are produced by organisation. But the 
sense of this production is unclear. For a time the formula 
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among materialists was, that the brain secretes thought as the 
liver secretes bile. This view regarded thought as a thing, 
and further overlooked the fact, that the secretory organs 
either separate from the blood what is already in it or make 
the products from materials contained in the blood, This 
view, then, would imply, either that thoughts pre-exist in the 
blood or that they are made out of blood. In either case, a 
very sharp eye would enable us to see them. This view of 
course was speedily abandoned, and the immateriality of 
thought was insisted upon. Most advanced thinkers would 
feel insulted if such gross notions were attributed to them ; 
and one of the leaders has stigmatised them as “the material- 
ism of the savage.” Unfortunately they have succeeded better 
in telling what they do not believe than in telling what they 
do. Sundry nerve-centres are said to have the function of 
producing consciousness, just as other nerve-centres have 
other functions ; but still the sense of this production is left 
unclear. As long as thought was viewed as material, there 
was no absurdity in viewing it as a brain-product. The brain 
produces nothing, but merely modifies existing matter. 

If, then, thought be a material combination, it is easy to 
understand how it may be produced by the brain. There is no 
unlikeness between the antecedent and the consequent. The 
difficulty with this view is that it is nonsense, not that it is 
unintelligible. But when thought is viewed as immaterial, it 
is hard to understand the sense in which it is a product of 
material activities. The difficulty with this view is that it is 
unintelligible, and it may also be nonsense. The trouble here 
arises from the laws of energy and continuity. The conser- 
vation of energy demands that no energy shall be lost ; and as 
nerves consume energy in performing their functions, thought 
must represent a certain amount of energy consumed in its 
production: If physical energy is spent in producing thought 
as thought, it must lay aside all its distinctive features and 
disappear in the mental realm. But in that case either 
physical energy would be lost or mental energy would be as 
real as physical energy. The physical realm would be in 
interaction with the mental realm, and thought, feeling, and 
volition would count in the course of events as well as the 
physical forces. It would even be possible in that case to 
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view the mental side of matter as basal, and the physical side 
as appearance. Of course the materialist will not accept this 
view. For him the physical series is the abiding and inde- 
pendent fact. As such it is controlled only by the laws of 
force and motion. The thought-series is effect only, and never 
cause. But in order to make it effect only we must deny that 
physical energy is ever expended in producing thought as 
thought. It must be spent only in producing those physical 
states which have thoughts for their inner face; and these 
thoughts, as thoughts, must be powerless. They can affect 
the physical series not as thoughts, but only as having physical 
states for their outer face. Any other conception would bring us 
into collision with the conservation of energy ; for under this 
law there can be no effect which is not reciprocally a cause. 
These considerations have gradually led the more logical 
materialists to the following view: The physical series is self- 
contained and independent. It suffers no loss and no irrup- 
tion. Both energy and continuity are absolutely conserved. 
Each physical antecedent is entirely exhausted in its 
physical consequent; and, conversely, each physical con- 
sequent is fully explained by its physical antecedent. All 
physical movements are physically determined. The mental 
series is not properly caused by the physical series, but attends 
it. Ifthe latter caused the former in the sense of expending 
energy upon it, either the continuity of the physical series 
would be broken, and energy would be lost, or thoughts would 
be as real as things. But the thought-series cannot be inde- 
pendent of the physical series, for that is contrary to the 
hypothesis. There is only one course left. We must view 
the mental series as the subjective shadow which attends the 
physical series. When, then, the physical series is of a certain 
kind and intensity, it has a mental side; but the reality, the 
energy, the ground of movement, are entirely in the physical 
series. Physical energy is never spent in producing thought 
as thought, but in producing physical combinations which 
have a thought-face. Conversely, thoughts count for nothing 
as thoughts, but only as represented in the physical series by 
physical states. Memory, reflection, and reasoning are only 
the mental side of changes in the brain. Mental movement of 
every sort is due not to any self-determination of reason, but 
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to the nervous mechanism. A change of ideas means that the 
corresponding physical states have been displaced by others. 
This view has been elaborated at greatest length by Mr. 
Spencer in his Principles of Psychology. He aims to show 
how all mental phenomena are but the inner side of molecular 
motion in the brain, or of what he calls nascent motor excita- 
tions. But the view is best expressed in the following 
quotations from Professor Huxley’s lecture “On the Hypo- 
thesis that Animals are Automata :”— 

“Tt may be assumed, then, that molecular changes in the brain are the 
causes of all the states of consciousness in brutes. Is there any evidence 
that these states of consciousness may, conversely, cause those molecular 
changes which give rise to muscular motions ? I see no such evidence. 

“Tt is quite true that to the best of my judgment the argumentation 
which applies to brutes holds equally good of men ; and, therefore, that all 
states of consciousness in us as in them are immediately caused by molecular 
changes of the brain-substance. It seems to me that in men, as in brutes, 
there is no proof that any state of consciousness is the cause of any change 
in the motion of the matter of the organism. If these positions are well 
based, it follows that our mental conditions are simply the symbols in con- 
sciousness of the changes which take place automatically in the organism ; 
and that, to take an extreme illustration, the feeling we call volition is not 
the cause of a voluntary act, but the symbol of that state of the brain which 
is the immediate cause of that act.” 

It is easy to see how the materialist comes to this view. 
Ile must maintain the continuity and independence of the phy- 
sical series. Hence he cannot allow that physical energy ever 
becomes anything else. Again, he cannot allow that the 
mental series has any energy or principle of movement in it- 
self without making it as real as the physical series. Hence 
he is shut up to the view that the mental series is only a 
powerless attendant upon the physical series. But while it is 
easy to see how we come to this view, it is doubtful if its 
implications are fully understood even by the advanced thinkers 
themselves. If we observe the myriad movements of a great 
city, we are apt in uncritical moments to fancy that thought 
and purpose enter into them as originating and controlling. 
But now we know better. There is no ground for believing 
that any mental state can affect any physical state. The move- 
ments, then, are purely automatic; and though we may 
believe that they are accompanied by thought and purpose, 
the thought is not the source of the movement, but only a sign 
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that the movement is going on. In strictness there is very 
little ground for admitting the co-existence of thought with 
these movements; and it is very difficult also to tell for whom 
thought exists as a sign that nervous movements are going on. 
We may be tempted to say that the sign exists for the mind ; 
but the mind is the sign. In strictness there are no advanced 
thinkers, but only advanced thoughts and feelings. The so- 
called thinker is but the sum of the advanced states. Again, 
we may suppose an advanced thinker preparing and delivering 
a lecture in support of the doctrine in question. Even the 
thinker himself, owing to the contagion of old views, would be 
likely to fancy that his thought and purpose count for some- 
thing in the outcome. But this is plainly a mistake. To 
begin with, there is no advanced thinker ; and if there were, he 
could only be a passive spectator of his mental states. The 
writing and reading of a lecture is purely a matter of physical 
movement; and we know at last that no mental state can 
affect any physical state. The preparation of the lecture may 
be attended by thought, though that is doubtful; but it 
certainly takes place without any intervention of thought. 
The thought, if present, is only the sign to nobody in particular 
that the nerves are doing the work ; and if the nerves remained 
unchanged, they would do the work just as well if thought were 
entirely absent. On this point we have not the slightest doubt; 
and the doctrine enables us to understand many of the homilies 
from this quarter. It has long been a puzzle to the critical 
mind how any rational being could produce some things which 
have appeared among the clumps of advanced thoughts. But 
now we see that reason has nothing to do with their production ; 
and the wonder rather becomes that the nerves should do so 
well. 

But even yet we have no clear conception of the relation of 
the thought-series to the thing-series. Taken in earnest the 
theory in question reduces to pure magic. In physics, under 
the law of conservation and correlation, there is no effect which 
does not in turn become a cause ; and as by hypothesis thought 
as thought is never causal, it is never properly an effect. Ifwe 
could look into a living brain, we should see the molecules in 
movement in various ways. This is the physical side and series. 
But some of these movements and combinations are said to 
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have a subjective face. This is the mental side and series. 
This mental side, however, would not appear as such in the 
physical series. We should see, then, various combinations and 
movements of molecules. The movements may be conceived 
as spiral, elliptical, rectilinear, oscillatory, ete. When given 
groups of molecules are moving in one form, as an ellipse, they 
have no inner face; but when they are moving in some other 
form, say a spiral, they are attended by thoughts. No physical 
energy is drawn off to produce them; they are simply there. 
The spiral movement confines itself strictly to being a spiral 
movement, just as the elliptical movement confines itself to being 
an elliptical movement. Why, then, should the spiral movement 
be attended by thoughts while the elliptical movement is not ? 
There is no answer except to say that it is the fact. There is 
no difficulty in understanding the generation of the spiral move- 
ment; but whence comes this new series? We get no hint of 
it by studying the spiral movement. The thought-series as 
such is simply and purely magic. There is no ground for it in 
the physical series; and there is no mental subject to generate 
“it as the result of its interaction with the physical series. 
Thoughts appear and disappear without any assignable reason 
whatever. It does not help us to assume a hidden mind-face 
to matter which is manifested only under certain conditions, 
say upon occasion of a spiral movement among the molecules ; 
for it is plain that to be manifested at the proper time the 
mind-face must be acted upon by the physical face. Otherwise 
the mental manifestation might occur at any time, and in any 
form whatever. There must be something in the elliptical 
movement which represses mental manifestation; and there 
must be something in the spiral movement which elicits it. 
But this puts the origin of thought back of the spiral movement 
and in the hidden nature of matter. There is, then, a double 
movement in matter—a physical anda thought movement. But 
this leaves it doubtful whether matter as thinking, or matter as 
moving, is the true reality, or whether there may be something 
deeper than both. Either alternative is fatal to the assumed 
self-sufficiency of the physical series. Many materialists are 
inclined at this point to take refuge in the notion that the 
reality is deeper than both the physical and the mental series, 
but in so doing they fall into all the difficulties of Spinozism. 
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The unknown reality, as having physical manifestations, con- 
tains no explanation of its mental manifestations. The latter 
must find their ground not in the physical series, but in the 
thought-nature of the true reality. But how comes the latter 
to have two sides? and how come these two sides to be par- 
allel as thought and thing? Thus our monism vanishes into 
dualism ; and thus the question escapes the materialist, and dis- 
appears in the region of high metaphysics. Of course the 
materialist will not allow this, but will still insist upon the self- 
sufficiency of the physical series. In that case all our difficul- 
ties come back. We cannot allow the mental series to have 
any energy in itself, or to be in interaction with the physical 
series. We must always remember that there is no reason for 
believing that any mental state can affect any physical state ; 
for the physical series goes along by itself. There is no double 
movement in matter, for by hypothesis the reality is entirely in 
the physical series. The thought-series appears as a magical 
and groundless addition to various parts. of the thing-series. 
Thus the same logic which brought us hither takes us farther. 
It is a break of continuity to assume that the thought-series can 
determine the thing-series. It is equally a break of continuity 
to assume that the thing-series can determine the thought-series 
as such. What, then, is the relation of the two? We cannot 
call it occasionalism, for occasionalism would imply a cause 
apart from the thing-series which adjusted the thought-series to 
it. It is occasionalism in the sense that the physical series does 
not produce thoughts, but occasions them ; but as it occasions 
them without becoming them or expending energy upon them, 
the relation between the two series is that of pure magic. The 
materialist cannot admit the efficiency of thought as thought; 
hence he is shut up to affirming either the materiality of thought 
or a magical occasionalism. Either we must allow that certain 
molecular groupings are not merely attended by thoughts, but 
are thoughts, or we must take refuge in magic. The first view 
is intelligible, but nonsensical; the second view is not intelli- 
gible, and hence it is difficult to say whether it is nonsense or 
not. Thus we see that while the materialistic doctrine seems 
very clear, it is fundamentally unclear not merely in its possi- 
bility but primarily in its meaning. 

Few materialists would accept this conclusion, owing to the 
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little attention they have bestowed upon the problem. In 
particular they would repudiate occasionalism, even in its un- 
magical form, as a moth-eaten relic of metaphysics. But when 
it comes to telling in what sense thought is caused by matter, 
or how the impotence and immateriality of thought can be 
reconciled with the laws of continuity and conservation, they 
implicitly take refuge in a magical occasionalism. Every 
physical effect is a new condition of matter ; and as thought is 
not matter in any condition, it is put outside of all physical 
effects. One distinguished writer upon the new philosophy 
assures us that no study of the physical series would give us 
any hint of the thought-series which attends it. The latter is 
always there when summoned; but it sits apart from the 
moving matter. This would be quite intelligible if there were 
a mind outside of the physical series, but it is quite magical 
on any other theory. When heat and light are “ summoned,” 
energy is always spent in summoning them ; but when thought 
as thought is summoned, it appears without any assignable 
ground, certainly without any expenditure of energy. One 
very popular attempt to escape this difficulty deserves mention, 
for it underlies all materialistic theories at this point. Thought 
is said to be a phenomenon of matter ; and this formula is sup- 
posed to remove all difficulty. Phenomena are not caused, 
but simply appear. This suggestion does seem to help us a 
little until we remember that a phenomenon implies not only 
something which appears, but also a subject to which it appears. 
When, then, the thought-side of matter is said to be pheno- 
menal, the question at once emerges, What is the subject and 
where the consciousness for which the phenomena exist? For 
the materialist there is no such subject. Yet so natural is the 
thought of self that we never divest ourselves of it even when 
denying it. When the materialist views the brain as a thinking 
machine, he always tacitly assumes himself as a reading machine 
which reads off the result. When we are told that nerve- 
motions have thoughts for their inner face, a self is always 
supplied for whom the thoughts exist. Materialistic statements 
tacitly assume back of the organism which conducts the mental 
processes a looker-on who tells off the processes and interprets 
their meaning. Thus thought is said to be a sign of nervous 
processes ; but for whom does the sign exist? The outsider 
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could not see the thought, but only the nerve-movements. 
For whom, then, is the thought a sign? For the thinking self, 
of course. Thus the self which the materialist labours to 
destroy peers complacently through the very arguments which 
are framed for its destruction. Materialism succeeds in reduc- 
ing the self to passivity so far as the physical world is con- 
cerned ; but it remains throughout a critical spectator of the 
on-going. But this is a grave inconsistency. Materialism 
allows no self, and hence it cannot make thought phenomenal. 
The thought-series cannot be an appearance, for there is no one 
to whom it can appear. It cannot be a sign or symbol in con- 
sciousness only, for there is no one to read and interpret the 
sign, and consciousness itself is nothing apart from the sign 
Thinking, then, as such, must represent a real process in matter. 
But this also is contrary to the hypothesis. Matter does not 
think, but moves. Some of these movements are said to have 
thoughts on the inside, but the moving matter is the only 
reality. Where, then, and how do the thoughts exist? They 
do not exist in mind, for the mind is but the sum of the 
thoughts. Nor do they exist in consciousness, for this is 
nothing apart from its objects. The conscious thoughts, then, 
must exist in matter itself. But this, too, is contrary to the 
hypothesis, for the physical series as such is supposed to be the 
only reality. Thus the mental series is supposed to be some- 
thing external to the physical series, and hence external to 
reality. This is a grand embarrassment. It would seem that 
the physical series has its inner face not in itself but in con- 
sciousness. In itself the physical series is a redistribution of 
matter and motion, and it becomes more only in consciousness. 
But consciousness, again, is the inner face and not the place of 
its existence. Hence matter must have its inner face in itself. 
It would, too, be highly presumptuous on the part of conscious- 
ness to give reality any qualities which it does not have. 
Thought and consciousness, then, are real processes in matter. 
Thus we come round to the old possibility that matter as think- 
ing and conscious may be the true reality, and that matter as 
moving is only an appearance. It is very hard to unravel this 
puzzle. If matter only moves, whence is thought? If it both 
moves and thinks, what becomes of the claim that all energy is 
in the physical series? If matter does not think, and if the 
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mind is nothing, what does think? Perhaps it will be well to 
leave these problems to the materialists themselves. As yet 
they have given us no clear statement on these points. It 
would be a boon if they would state their doctrine so that it 
neither vanishes into magic nor identifies thought with material 
movements. We do not care to have the doctrine proved, but 
it would be well to have it clearly stated. 

Thus far it has not been our purpose to dispute, but only to 
expound. We have not sought to disprove materialism, but 
only to find what it is. The materialist holds that thought is 
produced by organisation ; and it is interesting to know the 
sense of this production, and especially how the impotence and 
immateriality of thought can be either maintained or given up 
on materialistic premises. We pass next to discuss the bear- 
ings of every form of materialism on the problem of knowledge. 
And first we point out that we reach the thing-series only 
through the thought-series. We know that there are things, 
and what they are, only through thought. Hence while the 
thing-series may be first and fundamental in the order of fact, 
in the order of knowledge the thought-series is first. A first 
question, then, would be, What warrant is there for affirming a 
thing-series at all? If the thought-series be so emaciated and 
helpless as the materialist teaches, why trust its reports about 
things in any case? Why may not the thing-series be after 
all only a phase of the thought-series ?_ From Hume to Spencer, 
materialistic philosophers have defined the thing-series as a 
series of vivid states of consciousness ; while the ego is a series 
of faint states of consciousness. But vivid or faint, this defini- 
tion makes both subject and object states of consciousness, 
and hence both belong to the thought-series. Here is the 
place where materialism always tumbles into the idealism, 
whenever it attempts to reason out a theory of perception. It 
is well known that Spencer, at this point when his theory was 
about to collapse into nihilism, saved himself by reinstating 
the ego as a true agent. The ego, from being a series of faint 
impressions or the inner side of nerve movements, suddenly 
becomes a true source of energy ; and the warrant for aflirming 
a thing-series apart from the thought-series is found in the fact 
that our own energy is resisted by an energy not our own. 
This is excellent doctrine ; but it does not agree with the other 
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doctrine that the ego is only a sum of mental states, and that 
mental states affect no physical states ; for it makes our own 
consciousness of effort and energy the turning-point in the debate 
between idealism and realism. Upon the whole, we advise the 
materialist not to debate this point, but quietly and colossally 
to ignore it. It will be hard to get out of the debate either 
without faliing into idealism or without admitting the real 
agency of the ego. Logic is a good thing, but in such a state 
of affairs it would be easy to get too much of it. 

We pass this point and raise another. All arguments for 
the efficiency of matter assume that we have a valid knowledge 
of matter. That X is adequate or inadequate is a proposition 
which admits of no discussion. The thought-series, then, must 
reproduce the thing-series, and it is of interest to know how 
this can be. The general notion that the latter determines the 
former in no way implies that the latter must determine the 
former so as to correspond to itself. If an organism be able to 
generate thoughts, it by no means follows that the thoughts 
must represent external objects. One would expect that the 
thoughts would represent, if anything, the organic processes of 
which they are the inner face; whereas they never refer to 
these, and commonly refer to things entirely apart from the 
organism. Nervous combinations and movements are said to 
have ideas for their mental face, and the natural thought 
would be that those ideas would be ideas of their peculiar 
nervous correlates. But this is never the case; indeed the 
current doctrines about those correlates are even now matters 
of not very cogent inference. This complete silence of the 
organism as to what is going on in itself, and the report 
instead of what is taking place in the outer world, are very 
remarkable facts. Certainly when matter is declared to be a 
double-faced entity, we expect to find the mental face reflect- 
ing that part of the physical face which is over-against it ; but 
the mental face never reflects the series which produces it, but 
other and unconnected series. Thus rays of light fall upon the 
body and a thought results, but not a thought of nerve-pro- 
cesses nor of vibrating ethers, but of an external luminous 
object. It is strange indeed that anything should result, but 
that the thought should be of an object at many removes of 
mediated action is- surprising in a far higher degree. The 
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wonder is still greater in our perception of others’ thoughts. 
Here some waves of air fall upon the ear, and at once the 
nerves produce thoughts with the added assurance that they 
are the reproduction of a thought-series existing apart from 
our own. There is the additional wonder in the latter case 
that some nerves produce thoughts only in response to certain 
vibrations, and other nerves need different vibrations. The 
difference between a Frenchman and an Englishman is funda- 
mentally a difference of nerves. We can now understand 
the problem. If knowledge is to be possible, the mental 
series must truly reproduce the physical series and all other 
mental series; but what ground is there for affirming that 
they must correspond? This particular problem has not 
received the attention from materialists which it deserves. In 
general, they have never considered the problem of knowledge 
at all, but have taken the crude theories of common-sense for 
granted. But the problem is a real one and demands a solu- 
tion. And for the materialist there is no solution except some 
debased form of the pre-established harmony. He must 
assume not only that matter can generate thoughts, but that it 
is shut up by its nature to the generation of thoughts which 
correspond to the outward fact. He must even assume that 
bodies are so related to their surroundings as to be under 
obligation to generate correct thoughts about things in general. 
We call this a debased form of the pre-established harmony, 
because it denies the pre-establishment which alone saves the 
doctrine from imbecility. Many materialists have taken 
refuge from this admission in agnosticism; but materialism 
will not unite with that view except as a dogmatic affirmation. 
The entire proof of materialism rests on the assumption that 
we have a valid knowledge of matter. The thought-series, 
then, must correspond to things; but why? The only answer 
is, that matter is such that in the main it must produce true 
thoughts ; but this is simply to affirm the fact without giving 
any insight into its grounds. But this theory is far worse 
than Leibnitz’s pre-established harmony. Leibnitz found 
some reason for the harmony in the fact of its pre-establish- 
ment, but the materialist has simply to assert it and leave it 
unexplained. Moreover his harmony is not such a harmony 
between thought and thing as between body and thing. As 
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the materialist degrades the Cartesian occasionalism into 
magic, so he degrades the Leibnitzian pre-established harmony 
into an opaque and unintelligible fact. This is a rather sorry 
outcome for a system of reasoned truth. Instead of progress 
we have a remarkable case of reversion, or atavism, and also a 
somewhat striking illustration of the law that degradation is 
as possible as progress, 

Still the problem has not been entirely unnoticed. Notably 
the Spencerian evolutionists have sought to account for the 
harmony in question by a theory framed from natural selection 
and heredity. According to this view there is no original 
need that matter should think rightly; but if any organism 
should think wrongly, it would soon collide with reality and 
perish. Right thinking, therefore, is necessary to continued 
existence. Natural selection must tend to pick out the sound 
thinkers from the unsound ; and by heredity their tendencies 
will be integrated and transmitted. The final result will be 
that thought will at last be adjusted to things, yet without any 
reference to an opaque and uncaused harmony. 

The ingenuity of this view is wonderful ; still more so is 
the uncritical faith which can receive it. For since thought 
has no effect on physical processes, it is hard to see what effect 
for good or evil thought can have. The survival of the 
organism is a purely physical matter with which, by 
hypothesis, thought has nothing to do. There seems to be 
here a trace of the antiquated notion of self-control, according 
to which our knowledge determines our course. In a system 
of freedom the theory would have application; but when 
thought is only the powerless shadow of reality, its misadjust- 
ment is insignificant. In this theory the destruction of the 
organism is not due to a maladjustment of thought, but to a 
maladjustment of the organism. Those organisms which 
perish are not those which think wrongly, but those which 
cannot maintain their equilibrium with the environment. But 
there is nothing in this which implies that those organisms 
which are in equilibrium with the environment must produce 
true thoughts of the environment. The crystal maintains 
itself against its surroundings by virtue of its physical struc- 
ture; but it does not follow that, if a crystal should have 
thoughts, they must reflect the surroundings. But why should 
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the same equilibrium imply more in the organism? Why 
must organisms which can physically maintain themselves 
think rightly about their surroundings? This they must do if 
knowledge is to have any validity ; but it is hard to find any 
reason for it. We are forced either to abandon knowledge, or 
else to fall back again on a grotesque harmony between organ- 
isms and their surroundings, such that when they take to 
thinking they can but reflect their environment. But this is 
Leibnitz’s theory of pre-established harmony in its most 
debased form. Leibnitz was not content to affirm the harmony 
between mind and its objects; he explained it by its pre- 
establishment. Materialism degrades it to a physical signifi- 
cance and leaves it unaccountable. 

Again, it is very remarkable that the narrow range of the 
Spencerian principle should have been overlooked. If it were 
true, it would provide for valid thoughts only as they are 
related to survival ; whereas the bulk of our thoughts have no 
bearing on survival. A mistake in our theory of double stars 
or in our solar physics would not be attended with any 
physical disaster. The true theory and the false theory are 
equally without significance for survival. And since this is 
the case with the mass of our alleged knowledge, the action of 
natural selection can never come into play to separate the true 
from the false. What warrant, then, have we for trusting the 
report of thought on these things? The uninitiated may be 
tempted to think that we reach these things by reasoning ; 
but on this theory, reasoning itself is only a function of the 
nerves. It is but the subjective side of the nervous mechan- 
ism ; and there is no assignable reason why the nerves should 
reason more accurately than they perceive. If reasoning were 
an independent mental activity, self-poised and self-verifying, 
the case would be different; but the mind is only the sum of 
mental phenomena, and these phenomena are called up and 
shifted by the nervous mechanism. Once more, then, what 
warrant is there for trusting our nerves? That they should 
produce thoughts about everything is very remarkable, but 
that these thoughts should represent the reality is in the 
highest degree surprising. The mental series which originally 
was the subjective face of sundry nervous movements turns 
out to be the inner face of all physical series or movements, 
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with the one amazing exception of the physical series on which 
it depends. To retain our trust in knowledge we must make 
once more the assumption of a pre-established harmony in its 
worst form. Who would have expected to find the ghost of 
Leibnitz in a somewhat degraded state lurking among the 
ponderous phrases of the Spencerian philosophy ! 

Another difficulty with this theory of knowledge is that its 
appeal to heredity and experience is not clearly justified by the 
principles of the theory. It is well known that when material- 
ism comes to psychology it always allies itself with empiricism 
and associationalism. Thus Mr. Spencer, when he had con- 
ducted the evolution of the universe up to the borders of the 
mind, attached the associational psychology to his system, and 
thus mind was brought into line with all below it. He also 
apparently greatly increased the resources of associationalism 
by his doctrine of heredity, whereby a race-experience was 
exchanged for an individual experience. In this way the 
system gained time for its transformations. This is very clear 
in appearance, but rather confused in fact. In order to learn 
from experience, there must be something which learns ; 
whereas on the materialistic theory the learner is the experi- 
ence itself. We learn from experience by remembering the 
past and deducing principles for present and future guidance. 
But this is impossible where there is no rational subject which 
stands apart from the experience and draws inferences from it. 
Now, according to materialism we do not have ideas, we are 
the ideas. And these ideas are not the product of some past 
experience, but are the outcome of the organism as it is. An 
organism made at first-hand from the inorganic would have 
precisely the same ideas, feelings, recollections, and general 
insight. The only way, therefore, in which experience can 
affect our mental life is by modifying the organism; it can 
directly teach us nothing. Nor is it in any sense our mental 
experiences which modify the organism ; these by hypothesis 
are powerless. And the mental manifestations of the organ- 
ism are in no sense learned from experience, but are the 
expression of what the organism is. We may speak of a 
gradual development of the organism and a corresponding 
development of mental manifestation, but we cannot speak of 
experience in the philosophical sense of the word. The same 
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considerations apply to heredity in a materialistic system. 
Experience cannot be inherited because no one has it, and 
there is no one to inherit it. We are the experience, and the 
experience is the outcome of the organism. The experience 
from which we are supposed to learn is of course mental 
experience, and this by hypothesis never reacts on the organ- 
ism. From another standpoint, also, this alliance between em- 
piricism and materialism appears as impossible. The elements 
from which the materialist builds everything are subject to fixed 
laws. In all their inorganic manifestations they manifest not 
their habits but theirinner nature. Chemical affinity and mole- 
cular combination in general are not the outcome of experience, 
but of the nature of the atoms themselves. We should expect, 
then, if the elements should ever rise to vital and mental mani- 
festations, that these also would be fixed expressions of what 
the elements are ; not something acquired and adventitious, but 
something inherent and essential. Indeed from this standpoint 
the notions of heredity and experience are grotesquely unten- 
able. The elements have laws, not habits; and they neither 
have nor inherit experiences. Their combinations, also, must 
be of the same sort ; and if it be absurd to speak of the com- 
plex molecule as forming habits and learning new forms of 
action, it is equally absurd to speak of organic molecules as so 
doing ; for organic molecules are simply complex molecules, 
and the organism is only a group of complex molecules. It 
is, then, a grave inconsistency when materialism is joined to 
empiricism, according to which mental manifestation has no 
fixed and necessary laws, but is a pure product of experience. 
According to materialism, there is no need of experience for 
any depth of insight, or even for any amount of memory. All 
that is needed in order to have a perfect insight into both 
present and past is that the appropriate organism be produced. 
Materialism, then, is compatible only with a high form of 
a-priorism ; and the laws of mind have as good right to be 
viewed as essential and inviolable as the laws of gravity and 
chemical affinity. Indeed, materialists and evolutionists in 
general show a very imperfect appreciation of causation in their 
theories of life and mind. Beginning with fixed elements, the 
outcome must be fixed; and the fancy that mind may waver | 
and be this or that contradicts the notion of law which is at the 
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bottom of the system. The laws of mind must be fixed in the 
nature of matter. This is a somewhat bizarre and unexpected 
result, but it must be admitted. It is needless to point out 
that psychological empiricism when logical makes materialism 
as a reasoned system impossible. The union of the two must 
be regarded as a kind of philosophical adultery. And so we 
come round to our previous conclusion, that the materialistic 
theory of knowledge is that of an opaque harmony between the 
organism and the surrounding world. 

We have already pointed out that natural selection, as a 
principle of belief, does not escape the admission of an uncaused 
harmony between the body and its environment ; we have next 
to refer to a peculiar difficulty which arises from the principle, 
if allowed to be valid. It follows directly from the doctrine, 
that no belief can become wide-spread which is contrary to 
reality ; for maladjusted beliefs must lead to collision with the 
nature of things and consequent destruction. It further fol- 
lows that every wide-spread and enduring belief must correspond 
to the nature of things. Certainly those beliefs which originated 
in the earliest times, and which have maintained themselves 
ever since, must be viewed as having far higher probability 
than the late opinions ofa sect. The great catholic convictions 
of the race represent the sifting action of the universe from the 
beginning. They are therefore the only ones which, on the 
theory, can lay the slightest claim to our acceptance. It is, 
then, in the highest degree inconsistent when the disciples of 
this view reject a belief because it is old and reaches back to 
the infancy of the race; for this is the very characteristic of 
true beliefs. A belief which has only recently appeared can 
hardly lay any claim to be considered at all. What then 
shall we do with such beliefs as the belief in God, freedom, the 
spirituality and immortality of the soul, and the existence of a 
moral government in the universe? Of course as materialists 
we cannot accept them ; but how can we as materialists reject 
them? The same brain which has ground out the truths of 
materialism has also ground out these other notions. That 
they are not fatally maladjusted to the nature of things is 
proved by their continued existence ; and by hypothesis they 
are products of that natural selection whose special business is 
to sift the true from the false. There is nothing to do but to 
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attempt a distinction between maladjusted thoughts which lead 
to destruction and others which do not. Our thoughts of God 
and supersensible things are of the nature of dreams. They 
lie outside of any possible physical experience ; and hence they 
cannot collide with reality any more than with a ghost. Un- 
fortunately it is not easy to draw this line so as to conserve 
those physical truths which lie outside of any possible experi- 
ence, and at the same time put religious and other obnoxious 
ideas to flight. It is a very grave circumstance that matter 
should be so given to dream and error. Of course the uniniti- 
ated will think that reasoning will serve our purpose ; but 
reasoning itself is a part of the nerve-process. 

Throughout the past, natural selection has favoured anti- 
materialistic views; in the future, the same process must 
eliminate materialism. It is plain that those beliefs which 
make most of the person and which give one most energy and 
hope must, in the long-run, have an advantage over others 
which are relatively discouraging and depressing. Hence in 
the end, beliefs which tend to righteousness and cheerfulness 
must overcome all beliefs which tend to looseness and despair. 
The former will tend to conserve the physical and moral health 
both of the person and of society ; and the latter will be in 
alliance with destruction. If it be said that we here forget 
our previous assumption that a mental state cannot affect a 
physical state, we reply that that assumption is not our own 
but the theorist’s. We do not assume any responsibility for 
any of these views ; we inquire merely into their implications. 
And since the theorist has introduced natural selection as a 
determining principle of belief, we inquire whither it will carry 
us. That this principle does not agree with the other principle, 
that the physical series goes along by itself, is not our affair. 
And even if the two did agree, it would be highly unscientific 
to hold that a change of opinion will have no effect on action. 
As opinion, of course, it would be powerless, but as opinions 
are only the subjective sides of nervous states, it follows that 
a change of opinion points to a change in the nervous processes, 
and hence it must lead to change of action. Now, as a matter 
of fact, the belief in God, immortality, and moral govern- 
ment has a great value both for personal and social well-being. 
It is the great source of courage, hope, cheerfulness, and stead-— 
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fastness in righteousness. And on the other hand, it is un- 
doubted that materialism, atheism, etc., are relatively depress- 
ing and demoralising. The rapid spread of pessimism among 
the more earnest of the advanced thinkers is sufficient proof 
of this. Hence, under the operation of natural selection, the 
former set of beliefs will have a decided advantage over the 
latter; and in the end they must conquer. That matter can 
form the conception of freedom, the soul, and God, we know by 
the fact ; hence they are plainly not repugnant to the nature of 
matter. The direction which its future thinking must take 
under the influence of natural selection is plain. Matter must 
come at last to a firm faith in the soul, immortality, and God. 
Of course the eager objector, carried away by his nerves, urges 
that believing them would not make them true, but would 
leave them cherished delusions. It is odd how hard it is for 
one to master his own theory. By hypothesis matter is capable 
of valid thinking ; and why should we not trust it when it thinks 
about God as well as when it thinks about the world? We do 
not insist that it is equally trustworthy ; we only ask for some 
standard whereby one set of thoughts can be ruled out while 
another is retained. Of course we are beyond the point where 
we fancied that reason itself is such a standard ; for reasoning 
itself is part of the nerve-processes. It does not contain any 
standard of truth in itself, but comes and goes according to the 
principles of nerve-mechanics. 

This raises the further question how the materialist can 
speak of error at all. We have seen that to save knowledge 
he must fall back on the notion of a necessary harmony between 
mental action and its objects. -But such a theory makes no 
provision for error. Like the pre-established harmony of 
Leibnitz, it is incompatible with the admission of error. The 
theory implies an exact and consistent report of all mental 
objects, whereas in fact we have the most confused and 
conflicting accounts. The question, How is error possible? is 
of the utmost speculative significance; and yet it has been 
almost entirely ignored in the history of speculation. If 
knowledge be determined by law, why is not the outcome 
necessary? And if reasoning be governed by the inviolable 
laws of thought, how is mistake possible? In order to put any 
trust in perception every school of thinkers must allow that 
the interaction of thought and organism must be fixed, so that 
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a given physical excitation will have a definite and fixed 
mental reaction. But the results of this reaction, in turn, are 
under the control of fixed mental law. How, then, is error 
possible either in perception or in reasoning? But if error be 
as necessary as truth, what reason is there for distinguishing 
between them? No system of necessity can answer these 
questions so as to save knowledge. No system of metaphysical 
necessity is compatible with either science or philosophy. In 
every such system all beliefs are effects only, and are fully ex- 
plained by their antecedents. They are not deduced from 
grounds, but are produced by causes. A rational belief, on the 
other hand, is one which has grounds as well as causes; and to 
discern its rationality we must have a standard of truth in the 
mind, and we must be able to apply it to our beliefs, and to 
accept or reject them accordingly. Freedom is necessary to 
reasoning. Ina system of necessity all beliefs are de facto and 
none are de jure; or if this distinction should exist for an ob- 
server outside of the circle of necessity, we who are in the circle 
could never distinguish the de facto from the de jure in belief. 
For to do this we must be able to control our thoughts accord- 
ing to some law of truth, and this by hypothesis is impossible. 
And allowing it to be possible, we are still greatly embarrassed 
as materialists ; for a great many conflicting and contradictory 
beliefs exist. Matter is engaged in producing a great variety of 
opinions on many important subjects; and it is interesting to 
know which are to be accepted. Probably the materialist would 
urge us to accept his views, and would give us his word of honour 
for their truth. Unfortunately words of honour have no value 
in logic, and we need something more. The most natural 
assumption would be that those views are most likely to be 
true which matter produces most freely ; and hence we might 
test the truth by taking a vote. But sadly enough, the average 
brain is not so made as to grind out materialism or atheism. 
Matter in its thinking has a strong tendency towards theism and 
spiritual conceptions of things; and it has even devoted much 
attention in the past to metaphysics. Of course these views are 
false, but how are we to escape them unless the nerves take a 
new direction? If the human mind were something which is 
capable of free reflection,and which develops variously according . 
to its circumstances, we might account for much variation by 
the mental environment; but of course this is not the case. It 
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is indifferent to a molecule where it is; and it ought to be in- 
different to any complex of molecules. In particular, it is hard 
to see how the organism can be affected by its mental atmo- 
sphere. Prejudice and superstition might influence minds ; but 
they do not seem adequate to influence material movements. 
Besides, if they could, they are themselves the outcome of material 
activity. If there be prejudice, superstition, and stupidity in 
the world, matter is to blame for it. It is matter that hath 
made both us and our opinions, and not we ourselves. If, then, 
there could be any distinction between reason and unreason in 
this system we should be forced to allow that along with a little 
right thinking matter has done a vast deal of wrong thinking. 
It has an inherent tendency to irrationality and falsehood. It 
is the sole source of theologies, superstitions, and anthropo- 
morphisms, as well as the sun-clear truths of advanced science. 
If we were persons with faculties which could be carelessly used 
or wilfully misused, these things might be laid to the charge of 
individual carelessness or stupidity, or dishonesty; but as we 
are not such persons, all these things must be charged to matter 
itself. This conclusion remains if we call matter the unknowable, 
the mysterious one, or anything else which may strike our fancy. 
In every system of necessity we have to posit in being, along 
with reason, a strong tendency to unreason which throws dis- 
credit on all knowledge. According to the materialist himself, 
for one sound opinion matter has produced a myriad unsound 
and grotesque ones. But even yet we have no ground for dis- 
tinguishing the rational from the irrational. In the old philoso- 
phy the distinction between rational and irrational belief is, that 
the former rests on grounds which justify it, while the latter is 
groundless. But the new philosophy cancels this distinction 
entirely, and reduces all beliefs to effects in us. It recognises 
production only, and allows of no deduction. All our beliefs 
are explained by their causes, and none have any rational advan- 
tage over any other. The only distinction is of relative extent ; 
and the only standard possible, unless we yield to pure ipse- 
dixitism, is to take a vote, and view rational beliefs as those 
which are most wide-spread and enduring. 

Our nerves being in motion along this line, they next point 
out that the possibility of error can be reconciled with the 
validity of knowledge only in the fact of freedom. Error must 
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be the outcome of carelessness and volition, if knowledge is to 
be saved. Ifit be a necessary consequence of being, knowledge 
is overturned. The question of freedom is commonly supposed 
to have only a moral bearing; and its significance for the 
theoretical reason is entirely overlooked. The utmost that is 
generally claimed is that if it be denied, moral distinctions 
vanish ; we insist, in addition, that rationality also vanishes. 
Discussing the question entirely in the realm of duty has the 
disadvantage also that questions of passion and interest are 
especially prominent in that field; and thus there is great 
room for talking of the strength of motives and of the necessary 
victory of the strongest. In this way both the subject and 
the debaters often become sadly confused ; and hence it is of 
advantage to extend the debate into a different realm. Now 
the essential nature of freedom is not the power to act without 
a motive, but the ability to choose an end, or law, and to 
govern one’s activities, mental and executive, accordingly. 
This government may take the form of guidance or of repres- 
sion. The being who cannot do this is neither moral nor 
rational. A rational activity demands just such a power. 
The aim of reason is to bring the de facto order of mental 
experience into the de jure order of thought. The mental 
mechanism under the laws of association brings us mental 
states in any and every order just as experience furnishes 
them. As thus produced they are simple facts, and are all on 
the same plane of actuality. The distinction of true and false, 
rational and irrational, does not yet exist. This first emerges 
when the mind comes to transform the actual order of fact into 
the ideal order of thought ; and to do this the mind must be 
free. To bring its experience into rational order, the mind 
must be able to test its thoughts, to compare, to retain, or reject 
them as they agree or disagree with the inner law of reason. 
The mind must not accept thoughts as they are thrust into it, 
but must sit regnant over the mental mechanism of association, 
sifting, testing, and ordering its own course according to the 
law of reason. The mind makes reason its norm, searches in 
the chaos of sense for the rational, and rejects the irrational ; 
and only thus does it rise to true rationality. It is plain that 
a mind which could not do this would be totally untrustworthy. 
Its beliefs would sink down into mere facts and below the dis- 
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tinction of truth and error. And even if there be such a thing 
as truth, our ability to reach it depends entirely on our power 
to control that which is given in thought, to suspend judgment, 
to eliminate the irrational, and to transform the chaos of ex- 
perience into the transparent order of reason. This does not 
mean, of course, that the mind can coerce the conclusion, but 
that to reach a sound conclusion it must be able to control and 
coerce its activities, On the materialistic theory, the mental 
state, or rather the physical state, does coerce the conclusion; 
and thus the conclusion represents no truth of reason, but only 
the resultant of conflicting nervous movements. It is not pro- 
perly a conclusion, but an effect of its causes. That these will be 
the same next time we do not know; and if thought be tolerably 
clear,a complete scepticism of reason must result. Oddly enough, 
the determinists generally allow such a self-control in reason. 
They grant a power of thinking twice and of suspending and 
postponing both judgment and action. They grant that though 
the mind cannot coerce reason, yet sound thinking does not 
come of itself. The inviolable law of reason may be present in 
the mind, yet unless the mind accept it and make it the norm 
of its activity, the outcome is error and confusion. Hence the 
care and circumspection of the scientist and the true thinker. 
They give all diligence to have their facts established and their 
premises unambiguous. In particular, they are on their guard 
against the misleading influence of association which tends to 
put on a delusive appearance of rationality. Even the associa- 
tionalist assumes a power over the associations, and an ability 
to criticise them according to the law of reason. He inter- 
rupts the processes of association, tears apart their conjunc- 
tions, disputes the beliefs which they are said to have produced, 
and withholds his assent from various alleged intuitions on the 
ground of his criticism. But in such activity we have one of 
the purest examples of freedom ; and in such freedom we have 
an absolute postulate of rationality. In order to reach truth, 
the mind must have a standard within itself, and it must also 
be self-controlling. The law of reason itself does not secure 
obedience. The mind must be able to choose the law and to 
govern itself accordingly. With this assumption of freedom we 
can explain error without overturning the trust of the mind in 
itself. Error is the outcome of a careless or wilful use of our 
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freedom. Our faculties are made for truth, but by neglect or 
misuse they may lead to error. Without this assumption of 
freedom, truth and error are alike necessary and alike justified. 
There is no longer any standard of distinction ; and one belief 
is as good as another as long as it lasts. The belief in the 
soul is a fact which things have produced in us. The belief 
in materialism is a fact of the same sort. Neither has any 
logical advantage over the other. If it were possible to reason, 
to examine the grounds of each belief, to compare them with 
some inner standard of truth, and to accept or reject accord- 
ingly, it would be otherwise ; but as it is, both are at once 
logically groundless and necessarily produced. We do not 
claim that these considerations prove the fact of freedom ; but 
we do claim that whoever will follow them to their conse- 
quences will see that freedom and rationality stand or fall 
together. A common assertion of the advanced thoughts is 
that freedom would make science impossible. It is well, then, 
to set up the counter-claim, that without freedom there could 
be neither philosophy nor science. 

It is strange how old delusions haunt us. Throughout this 
paper we have assumed that a power of reasoning is possible, 
and that there is such a thing in thought as sound logic. Hence 
we have assumed to judge and criticise as if logic were still in 
existence. While we have allowed the nerves to be all, we have 
assumed to remain as a critical spectator of their performances. 
We have also treated the materialist as if he had power at least 
over his thinking ; and we have urged him to rectify his views, 
as if that were possible. And all thinkers of every school make 
the same assumption. The advanced thinker complains of the 
conservative that he fails to draw the most obvious conclu- 
sions ; and this failure is even made the ground now and then 
for righteous indignation at the cowardice or dishonesty thus 
displayed. On the other hand, the conservative complains of the 
advanced thinker that he has not the courage of his opinions, 
and often falls into grievous backsliding from the faith. All 
alike appeal unto logic, and all alike assume both the power 
and the duty of being logical. The materialist may have some 
doubt of others’ power to reason, but he has not the slightest 
doubt concerning his own. But these appeals to logic are all 
illogical, and show that we are not fairly under the influence of 
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the new views. It has doubtless been a surprise to all critical 
readers to find the materialist so loud in affirmation and so 
puzzle-headed in argument, so fierce in his demands for logic 
and so backward in furnishing it. Bottom in his two moods 
is inevitably suggested. “I will roar you that it will do any 
man’s heart good to hear me;” but fearing to frighten the 
ladies, he changes his mind and resolves, “I will roar you as 
gently as any sucking dove ; I will roar you an ’twere any night- 
ingale.” At times the advanced thinkers flirt with instinct and 
impulse in the old common-sense fashion ; and once in a while 
they even go so far as to blaspheme logic and logical conse- 
quences. Especially do they turn a deaf ear to demands for 
consistency, and practise the old theological eclecticism. One 
professor, in the very lecture in which he proved that we are in 
all respects what the viscera and nerves make us, urged us to do 
the duty which lies next to us, as if an automaton could have 
duties. Our advanced teachers abound in moral exhortation. 
Many of their performances in this direction are as edifying as 
the old manuals of devotion. Assuming logic to be valid and 
logical reasoning to be possible, we feel insulted by such exhor- 
tation. We have a feeling that our teachers are poking fun at 
us. But all our trouble arises from the fancy that logical 
reasoning is still possible; and all our difficulties vanish when 
we abandon this pestilent heresy. Reasoning is only the inner 
side of a nerve-process. Consistency might be expected of free 
minds ; but who would expect consistency of nerves? From 
this standpoint, the abiding wonder is not that the nerves 
reason badly now and then, but that they ever reason well. If, 
then, a clump of advanced thoughts fall into irrelevant and in- 
consistent moral exhortation, it only means that the nerves have 
wrought in that direction. If such a clump show a remarkable 
backwardness in drawing a conclusion, the reason is that the 
nerves are set in another way. The amiable commonplace, the 
mild religiosity, the occasional attacks of fierce morality, which 
are the chief components of an advanced thinker, are no indica- 
tions of personal character, but represent only the droll ways 
of the nervous plexuses and their nascent motor excitations. 
Matter plays hide-and-seek, with us, that is all. If the advanced 
thinker were a person, and were free to think rationally, we 
should insist on logic; but as this is not the case, the nerves 
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must be left to their own devices. Anything good which they 
may grind out is so much clear again; their illogicality and 
frequent errors must be reckoned to the misery of being. 

Looking, then, at the world-system with materialistic eyes, 
we see a perpetual and necessary kaleidoscopic process. Parts 
of this process are attended by thoughts partly true, but mostly 
false. By hypothesis all of those thoughts which collide with 
materialism are false. In particular, the notions of right and 
wrong and freedom and all religious beliefs are pure fictions, by 
hypothesis, of course. Throughout the world-process there is a 
strong and almost overwhelming tendency to dream and false- 
hood ; and but for a few advanced thoughts, error would have 
reigned supreme. Sadly enough, also, whether these advanced 
thoughts shall hold their own depends in no way upon their 
truth, but upon the nerves. Beliefs too are seen to be chang- 
ing. This fact in itself is insignificant, but it is important in its 
implications. Each belief is the inner side of a nervous state ; 
and a change in one points to a change in the other. What 
direction the nervous states will take in the future is not clear. 
It is highly improbable that the evolution philosophy is itself 
the only philosophy which is exempt from the law of evolution. 
We must expect that sooner or later all things and opinions 
will pass, the evolution dogma among the rest. The outlook 
upon practice is equally suggestive. Hitherto action has been 
under the influence of those nervous states which have God, 
freedom, and righteousness for their inner face. It is not sure 
what it will be when they are displaced by opposite nervous 
states. History and experience are not without their sugges- 
tions ; and theory points to a reversal of current principles of 
action. If it were simply a matter of opinion, it would be imma- 
terial ; but as it is a matter of profound changes in the nerves, 
a change of some kind must result. There is no telling what 
horrors the nerves may have in store. Of course in this language 
there is an implicit assumption of freedom, but it is in the lan- 
guage only. We expressly disclaim all power to order our 
thoughts, to criticise, to draw conclusions, or to resign ourselves 
to the inevitable. 

Plainly this result logically cancels all further inquiry. If 
there were a mind able to grasp the theory and its conse- 
quences, it would declare that the mind can be only a passive 
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spectator of the nervous unfolding. But of course there is 
no spectator, passive or otherwise. The advanced thinker him- 
self vanishes into advanced thoughts. The nerves are all and 
inall. The preparation of this paper has been attended by 
some thoughts ; but that thought at most was only the sign to 
nobody that the nerves were at work. If, then, any advanced 
nerves should produce a feeling of dislike to anything therein 
recorded, the nerves which produced this paper produce also 
the hope that the advanced nerves will supplement the dislike 
by producing the soothing conviction that it is all a necessary 
nerve-process. Finally, if any advanced thinker should escape 
from his nerves so as to become capable of logical reasoning, 
we request, as a great favour, and as a duty to advanced science, 
that he show where the logic of these conclusions fails. We 
have learned by heart the various assurances that truth can 
do no harm. We fear also that this half-heartedness, this 
dallying with compromise, this sewing of the new cloth to the 
old garment, prevents us from reaping the fulness of blessing 
which advanced science has procured for us. Moreover, it is 
bringing advanced science itself into discredit. When an 
advanced thinker begins to descant on duty, there are sundry 
advanced actors who say with Gretchen, though by no means 
in her spirit, “ That’s about what the preacher says, only with 
rather different words.” Then follow sundry brutal sneers 
about a chromo-religion. And the theologians, too, are begin- 
ning to take heart. A few years ago they were pretty thor- 
oughly cowed, or at least bullied; but now that the advanced 
thinkers have been so illogical as to lay stress on duty and 
religious sentiment, they are bringing out their degrading 
dogmas with the old assurance. And it must be confessed 
that Christianity can outdo advanced science on the field of 
instinct and sentiment. Besides, we who have followed the 
prophets of the new dispensation out of the theological and 
illogical Egypt, ought not to be left in the desert without manna 
and without sight of the promised land. Our nerves, however, 
will not stop without jotting down the remark that they are 
not able to produce much expectation in this direction, owing, 
of course, to the illogical ways of nerves in general and their 
nascent motor excitations. And even this will not satisfy 
them, but they must add that at present logic is not the strong 
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point of advanced thinkers. They are sentimental, ethical, 
religious, and highly prejudiced; but they are not logical. 
So strong are their tendencies to worship that some of the 
stricter positivists have taken to mixed ancestor-and-progeny- 
worship. Strauss and Clifford have urged us to worship the 
Cosmos with the devotedness of the Christian in his worship ; 
and the suggestion has been received with great favour. So 
fearful are they also of any contamination of selfishness that 
many of them will not hear of a future life lest the purity of 
moral action be sullied. All are full of the most engaging 
sentiments; but it would be of advantage to all concerned if 
they would for a time forego sentiment and cultivate logic. 
May the advanced nerves speedily take this direction! 
BORDEN P. BOWNE. 





Art. IX.—A Sober View of Abstinence. 


HIS article contains an endeavour to find in some of the 
facts and circumstances of the case a reasonable footing 
for a practical abstinence from alcoholic drinks as a good rule,— 
the dictate of common prudence and Christian benevolence. 
The words “ practical abstinence” or “abstinence” are used 
instead of “total abstinence,” inasmuch as this latter phrase, 
though apparently more definite, is in reality less so, because 
it is necessary in practice to qualify it with other words, such 
as “beverage,” which, again, are indeterminate, and open a 
wide field of discussion as to what constitutes a convivial, 
dietary, or medicinal use. It is enough if abstinence can be 
established as the best general rule, to which use forms the 
exception. Our inquiry falls under three heads: first, pru- 
dential abstinence; second, benevolent abstinence; third, 
objections. 


I. PRUDENTIAL ABSTINENCE. 


The reasons for abstinence as a measure of prudence are 
derived (1) from physiology, (2) from experience. Let us con- 
sider, then, 


1 From the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
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1. Prudential Abstinence in the Light of Physiology. 


Dogmatism here is very common, and in view of the enor- 
mous evils of drunkenness very tempting, yet caution and 
candour are greatly needed. In the present state of physiologi- 
cal chemistry we are not to look for proofs which will amount 
to a demonstration, but rather for evidence of tendencies. 
When scientific men who have spent their lives in investigating 
the subject speak of their knowledge as imperfect, and their 
conclusions as tentative, it becomes others to be modest. 

1. We take up first the question as to the effect of alcohol 
upon the nervous system, because this is its most obvious and 
important effect, the effect which probably to a large degree 
controls all others, especially that upon the circulation and 
nutrition. Now what in general is this effect? Science and 
also experience when carefully interrogated at once answer, It 
is anesthetic, or deadening. This is the perfectly well known 
and most prominent action of alcohol, that which makes it at 
once a charm and a curse, and also gives it whatever value it 
has. It cannot better be stated than in the language of Dr. 
E. A. Parkes of Netley Hospital, whose death in 1876 removed 
one of the most profound and candid observers. Speaking of 
the effect of alcohol on the nervous system, he says : “ In most 
persons it acts at once as an anesthetic, and lessens also the 
rapidity of impressions, the power of thought, and the perfec- 
tion of the senses. In other cases it seems to cause increased 
rapidity of thought, and excites imagination ; but even here the 
power of control over a train of thought is lessened.”? 

It is true in popular language this effect of alcohol is spoken 
of as stimulating, but in general no more misleading word could 
be used. Men do not drink to have their nerves excited, but 
really to have them partially paralysed, and if in some cases 
pleasurable excitement seems to follow, it is because a greater 
or less paralysis of the nerves controlling the circulation and 
mechanism of the senses and the feelings is taking place, and 
hence the blood moves faster, the sensibility is blunted, and the 
sensitiveness of the entire organism is agreeably diminished. 
The whole secret of the fascination which alcoholic beverages 


1 Manual of Practical Hygiene, by Edmund A. Parkes, M.D., F.R.S. (4th 
ed., London, 1873), p. 274. 
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have always had is just here. As Professor William James 
says: “The reason for craving alcohol is that it is an anzesthetic 
even in moderate quantities. It obliterates a part of the field 
of consciousness, and abolishes collateral trains of thought.”? 
Let almost any one who has been a total abstainer take even a 
single glass of claret, containing hardly a thimbleful of absolute 
alcohol, and watch critically his feelings, and he will be apt to 
discover a slight deadening of the sensibility. Dr. Samuel 
Wilks remarks: “If most persons analyse their sensations 
after the imbibition of any alcoholic drink they will soon dis- 
cover that to describe the effect produced upon them by it as 
stimulating is a misnomer, and that consequently the employ- 
ment of the word almost begs the whole question as to its 
operation and value. . . . Its stimulating effects may be 
regarded as nil compared with those which may be styled 
its sedative or paralysing ones. In a word, alcohol for all 
intents and purposes may be regarded as a sedative or narcotic, 
rather than a stimulant.”? And he points out as evidence the 
fact that an attack of toothache, for example, which a stimulant 
would increase, is relieved by a little brandy and water; that 
a drunken man may have his teeth knocked out in a brawl, and 
be unconscious of his loss ; and that a violin soloist about to 
perform will find his notes blurred, his sensibility benumbed, 
and the edge taken off his bow by a single glass of wine. 
Similar are the statements of Sir William Gull, who speaks of 
alcohol as being beneficial in certain conditions when the 
nervous system needs to be deadened. It is this which gives 
it value in certain diseases.’ 

But while no one doubts that any considerable quantity of 
alcohol is an anesthetic, producing narcosis, and ultimately, if 
large enough, coma and death, the critical and all-important 
question arises, Do small quantities produce in proportion the 
same effect? Here we come to a comparatively recent theory, 
which claims that there is a radical difference not only in 
degree, but also in kind, between the effects of a large and of a 
small dose of alcohol. This theory is so important, if true, 


1 Boston Daily Advertis‘r, May 19,1881. See also Diet in Health and 
Disease, by Thomas K. Chambers, M.D., F.R.C.P. (London, 1876), p. 232. 

2 Popular Science Monthly (New Issue), Supplement, Feb. 1879, p. 32. 

3 Ibid. p. 13 seq. 
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and, though adopted by few, if any, of the great authorities on 
the subject, is so repeatedly, confidently, and dogmatically urged 
by many semi-scientific writers as an unanswerable physiologi- 
cal argument in favour of moderate drinking, that it deserves 
very careful attention. 

The theory was maintained with much persistence by Dr. 
Francis E. Anstie of England, who died in 1874. The pith of 
it, as set forth in his work on Stimulants and Narcotics, and in 
various medical journals, is that alcohol is a true stimulant or 
true narcotic according to the amount used; that there is a 
fundamental difference in kind between the two results of 
such use; that the effect of a small or “stimulant” dose is 
indistinguishable from the effect of “the digestion of a true 
food,” and that there is no more recoil or depression from the 
one than from the other; while the effect of a large or “ nar- 
cotic” dose is “no less than the severance of the copula of 
life, . . . in fact a more or less paralysis of the nervous system. 
. . . The use of even a single truly narcotic dose very probably 
produces a real physical damage to the nervous tissue, which 
absolutely requires a certain time for its repair.”! 

Now, if this distinction in kind exists, and if this sharp line 
is to be drawn between the stimulant and narcotic, the food 
aud poison effect of alcohol, according to the amount taken, the 
marks of these effects must be distinct. It becomes, therefore, 
of the first importance to determine what are the earliest and 
precise symptoms of each effect. Investigation on this point is 
not complete ; but it is agreed that narcotism by alcohol first 
produces paralysis of the vaso-motor nerves.” Flushing of the 
face is mentioned by most observers as the first sign of this. 
“The most conspicuous of the primary actions of alcohol is a 
dynamic narcosis of the ultimate fibres of sensation and of 
vaso-motion—most conspicuous because exhibited in the 
cutaneous surface under our eyes.”* Anstie says: “The first 
warning of alcoholic inebriation is flushing of the face ;* .. . 

1 Stimulants and Narcotics: their Mutual Relations, by Francis E. Anstie, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. (Philadelphia, 1865), p. 218, and passim. 

* «Nervous filaments, principally from the sympathetic system, ac- 
company the arteries in all probability to their remotest ramitications. These 
‘ vaso-motor’ nerves play an important part in regulating the function of 
nutrition.” —Flint’s Physiology (New York, 1876), p. 67. 


3 British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. lviii. p. 2. 
4 Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 171. 
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and it is interesting as being the first symptom probably (when 
it occurs at all) of narcosis.”* In speaking of the stimulant 
or food action of alcohol, he says that to produce this effect it 
must be taken “ in doses just too small to produce flushing of 
the face and sweating of the brow.”? Professor John Fiske 
makes the same statement.* Anstie fixes the maximum amount 
of absolute alcohol which can be taken daily by the adult 
male without causing any narcotic effect at six hundred grains, 
or about an ounce and a half;* and yet in giving the details 
of an experiment made on himself of taking an ounce and a 
half of whisky, equal to about three-fourths of an ounce of 
alcohol, he admits that “in this instance I used a quantity of 
alcohol so small as I should not beforehand have supposed 
capable of producing the poisonous results.” But “the 
poisonous effects were fully developed, though not very last- 
ing. ... The face felt hot, and was visibly flushed; pulse 
eighty-two, full and bounding; slight perspiration on the 
brow.”® 

Now without dwelling on the fact at which Anstie hints 
above, and which is a matter of common observation, that some 
people are narcotised by alcohol without any flushing of the 
face at all, it naturally occurs to any one to inquire whether it 
is not possible that this paralysis of the vaso-motor nerves 
may take place in some slight degree at least long before it is 
manifest in the flushing of the face; and whether a sharper 
scrutiny may not detect some more subtile and earlier evidence 
of such paralysis than this “conspicuous” symptom, and a 
paralysis which may be the result of even smaller doses than 
those which “ beforehand would not have been supposed capable 
of producing the poisonous results.” A hint which may help 
to answer this question is given in the observations made by 
Drs. Nicol and Mossop of Edinburgh. These gentlemen, con- 
ducting a series of experiments upon each other, examined the 
base of the eye by means of the ophthalmoscope while the 
system was under the influence of various drugs. They found 
that the nerves controlling the delicate blood-vessels of the 

1 Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 204. 2 Ibid. p. 113. 


3 Tobceco and Alcohol (New York, 1869), p. 92. 


* London Practitioner, vol. xiii. p. 28. On the Use of Wine in Health and 
Disease, p. 7. 


° Stimulants and Narcotics, pp. 187, 345. 
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retina were paralysed, and the vessels themselves congested by 
a dose of two drachms of rectified spirits—less than a quarter 
of an ounce of absolute aleohol—or about a table-spoonful of 
brandy.’ Here was a genuine paralysis, “a real physical 
damage to the nervous tissue,” wrought by a dose of alcohol 
so small as to be regarded by Anstie as only very mildly 
“stimulant.” The narcosis caused by this minute dose was, 
of course, less extended, but just as real as that which occurs 
when a man becomes dead-drunk. 

As the nerves and blood-vessels of the eye have a peculiarly 
intimate connection with the brain, this experiment would seem 
to show us, through this little window, as it were, to the cere- 
brum, how it is that even half a glass of light wine “ goes to 
the head” of many people, that is, causes for a moment a slight 
dizziness and blurring of sight; and also how it is that, as Dr. 
E. Smith has shown, all the senses, particularly the sight, are 
blunted by very small doses of alcohol.? Is it impertinent to 
suggest that even smaller quantities than this quarter of an 
ounce may cause incipient narcosis, if only we had an instru- 
ment sharp enough to detect it? If so, the distinction in kind 
between the effects of large and of small doses vanishes. 

Some further light is given on this point by experiments 
made by Dr. Mulvaney, staff-surgeon of the Royal Navy, upon 
the effect of alcohol upon the electrical currents of the body. 
He discovered that an ounce of brandy, equal to about half an 
ounce of alcohol, taken by a healthy man, raised the galvano- 
meter in a few minutes in one case twenty-five degrees, and 
in another case forty-five degrees. He concluded that the 
thermo-electric currents of the system were strongly excited 
by small doses of alcohol, and that this excitement may be 
profitably employed when there is “ clear evidence of derange- 
ment of function springing from enfeeblement of the organic 
system of nerves;” but that “in health, when function, 
nutrition, and blood and nerve influence are harmonised by 
structural integrity,” such artificially excited currents, by 
tending to abstract an undue amount of water from the brain- 
cells, “must interfere with their normal working.”* This is 

1 British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. 1. p. 200 seq. 

2 Transactions of the Royal Society, 1859, p. 732. International Scientific 


Series, “ Food,” by Dr. E. Smith, p. 430. 
3 London Lancet, 1875, vol. ii. p. 166. 
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clear testimony to the bad effects of even small amounts of 
alcohol in health, a matter to be noticed further on; but the 
precise point to be observed here is that the galvanometer 
affords a delicate test of the action of comparatively small 
quantities of alcohol upon the nerves, and of their narcotic, 
and therefore injurious, effect long before the ordinary signs of 
narcosis are apparent. 

Relevant to the same point is some of the evidence as to 
the effect of alcohol upon the temperature of the body. This 
question has been profoundly discussed, chiefly in relation to 
the supposed food-action of alcohol, but it also has a bearing 
upon the inquiry as to the signs of narcotism. 

That the temperature of the body is lowered by the admini- 
stration of alcohol may now be regarded as a fact established 
by the investigations of nearly all observers." The substance 
of the fact is well stated by Professor Carl Binz: “The ther- 
mometer, the only reliable guide, indicates no important rise 
or fall after small doses of alcohol. Given in quantities a 
little larger, but still sufficiently moderate not to cause drunk- 
enness, it causes a distinct fall, lasting half an hour or more ; 
while after a dose powerful enough to inebriate, a still more 
decided lowering of the temperature, from 3°5° to 5° Fahr., is 
observable, which lasts several hours.”? Now the precise 
action of alcohol in diminishing animal heat is still in debate, 
but it is agreed that one way in which it acts is by relaxing 
the muscular tone of the capillaries through paralysis of the 
vaso-motor nerves, thus increasing the action of the heart, 
and bringing the warm blood more rapidly to the surface, 
where (though a sensation of warmth is experienced) it is 
cooled at the expense of the internal heat.* But we have the 
testimony of Professor Binz, above quoted, to the fact that 
though small doses do not produce any important rise or fall 
of the bodily temperature, yet “a distinct fall, lasting half an 
hour or more,” is effected by a dose sufficiently moderate not 

1 Ringer’s Therapeutics (New York, 1876), p. 275 ; London Lancet, 1866, 
vol. ii. p. 208 ; Richardson’s Cantor Lectures on Alcohol, Nat. Temp. Soc. (New 


York, 1881), p. 111; London Practitioner, vol. v. p. 101. For other authori- 


ties, see T'reatise on Therapeutics, by H. C. Wood, Jr., M.D. (Philadelphia, 
1876), p. 115 Ref, 


2 London Practitioner, vol. xxvi. p. 286. 
3 British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. lviii. p. 2; and Dr. 
Lauder Brunton, London Practitioner, vol. xvi. p. 63. 
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to cause drunkenness. This extract from Binz, as well as 
others to the same effect which might be made from Ringer, 
Rickard, Wood, and others, certainly does not seem to indicate 
any difference in kind, but only in degree, between the effects 
of large and of small doses. It points to a regular gradation 
in narcosis from the action of the smallest to the action of the 
largest dose. Certainly it shows that the thermometer reveals 
minute paralys's of nerve-filaments produced by quantities of 
alcohol so small that they are called by some only stimulant 
doses, because they do not effect obvious signs of narcotism. 

The fact is, Anstie’s theory and his experiments and argu- 
ments in support of it are unsatisfactory. The theory so im- 
plicitly relied on by the friends of moderate drinking is by no 
means proved. It is no doubt true that in increasing the dose 
of alcohol from minute quantities a point is finally reached 
(never a fixed one, as we shall see) when the ordinary signs of 
narcosis begin to appear, but it is not shown to be true that 
no narcosis whatever exists till that point is reached, still less 
that an efiect entirely different in kind goes on up to that 
point. Analogy leads us to believe that, without evidence to 
the contrary, the same effect in kind is produced by a small 
as by a large dose. But such evidence is wanting. On the 
other hand, experience and many of the more refined and 
recent experiments, though certainly not conclusive, tend in 
the other direction, and indicate that the anesthetic effect of 
a small dose, though not exhibited in the usual way, and not 
appreciably harmful, simply because there is no pronounced 
effect of any sort, is yet a real effect, and increases, as the 
dose increases, to distinct narcotism. 

We are aware that it will be said in reply that other sub- 
stances, such for example as salt and iron, have one action 
when given in small, and an entirely different action when 
given in large, amounts ; in the one case being necessary to 
life, in the other being deadly poisons. But the analogy does 
not hold when applied to the action of alcohol, for we have 
very clear evidence that the food-action of salt or iron con- 
sists in a series of chemical and vital processes, by which these 
substances are partly absorbed and partly decomposed to 
become normal constituents of the body ; while the poisonous 
action of large quantities of these substances is simply irritant 
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and inflammatory—an entirely different thing. But in the 
case of alcohol, though large and concentrated doses doubtless 
have a certain amount of irritant and corrosive effect in 
addition to their narcotic, yet the distinctive action of the drug, 
whether in large or small amounts, is practically one and the 
same in kind—anesthetic, sedative, or narcotic. There may, 
indeed, often seem to be a stage of true food or stimulant 
action wrought by small doses of alcohol, but the evidence 
adduced would appear to show that this is not a direct, but a 
secondary effect, produced by a quickened circulation through 
a very slight deadening of the vaso-motor nerves,—the narcotic 
action being real, though practically imperceptible. 

Before proceeding further it is worth while to notice that 
this theory of Dr. Anstie applies as much to opium as to 
alcohol, and abstractly gives the same countenance to the 
moderate use of the one as of the other. Dr. Anstie, speak- 
ing of the abuse of opium by Orientals, declares that with 
them “its wse is an important and genuine one: it acts as a 
powerful food-stimulant, enabling the taker to undergo severe 
and continuous physical exertion without the assistance of 
ordinary food, or on short rations,”* and he believes that to a 
certain extent the same remarks apply to natives of England, 
though the doses are generally smaller. While he thinks 
there is seldom “any noticeable intermediate state between 
the stimulant and narcotic dose of opium,”? yet he feels sure 
that its use in quantities of from one to three drachms of 
laudanum daily is very common among “ persons who would 
never think of narcotising themselves any more than they 
would of getting drunk ; but who simply desire a relief from 
the pains of fatigue endured by an ill-fed, ill-housed body 
and a harassed mind.”* That is, more exactly, like the 
moderate drinker of alcohol, they desire just enough paralysis 
of the nervous tract as shall suffice to dull sensibility, and 
blot out annoying impressions. But the man who therefore, 
wholly sustained by this theory, should advocate the moderate 
use of opium as a food-stimulant to be used generally, would 
be regarded as an enemy of his kind. Dr. Beard, a fair 
witness on this point, says: “I would rather risk my life by 
jumping off Niagara Falls than by forming the habit of opium 


1 Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 139. 2 Ibid. p. 141. 3 Ibid. p. 141. 
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eating.”’ Since the two drugs belong essentially to the same 


class, is, then, abstinence from alcohol, as the rule, unreason- 
able ? 

But even if we concede the truth of the theory under con- 
sideration, it is of no practical value except as inculcating 
abstinence; for the vital question immediately arises, What 
is a stimulant, and what a narcotic dose of alcohol? Here 
we are launched upon a sea of uncertainty of the most dangerous 
sort. If we take the view of Dr. Anstie, what he calls “the 
poison line”—the line, that is, where stimulation ends, and 
narcosis begins—is never the same for any two individuals. 
And even in the same person it is continually shifting from an 
infinite number of causes. Climate, occupation, age, hereditary 
tendencies, previous habits, the character of the beverage used, 
the time, accompaniments, and frequency of its use, the 
degree of health, and various minor conditions, which change 
from day to day, make it impossible to give any absolute rule for 
a perfectly safe dose, except none at all. Almost all scientific 
observers, whose opinion is entitled to weight, now so clearly 
recognise the dangers consequent upon this fact, that, while 
they may indicate the amount of alcohol which may, as a 
matter of theory, be taken without apparent harm, it is so 
small, and even this small amount is prescribed with such 
earnest cautions and strict limitations as enormously to widen 
the boundaries of practical abstinence. So that the latest 
improved and scientific moderate drinker and the teetotaler 
are not half so far apart as they suppose. In fact it is only 
theory, and for the most part only a hair-breadth of that, which 
separates them. Thus Dr. Anstie, as we have seen, fixes the 
maximum quantity of absolute alcohol which can be taken by 
the adult male “without any perceptible injurious effect” at 
one and a half ounce daily, but he admits that “this amount 
is distinctly within the average consumption of persons of 
[so-called] moderate habits,” and would generally be regarded 
as “Utopian in its standard of temperance.”” He acknow- 
ledges that many persons cannot safely take as much as this, 
or even any at all, and he states his “ firm conviction that for 


1 Stimulants and Narcotics, by Geo. M. Beard, M.D. (New York, 1871), 
p. 149. 


2 On the Use of Wine in Health and Disease, p. 7. 
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youths, say under twenty-five, the proper rule is, either no 
alcohol, or very little indeed.” Dr. Parkes, as the result of the 
experience of the Ashantee campaign, and of prolonged ex- 
periments upon healthy soldiers, fixed the amount which could 
be taken daily without visible narcotic effects, and with any 
advantage, at one ounce, and from that to one and a half; but 
he distinctly states that women cannot take as much, and 
that children ought not to take any.” For the purpose of 
stimulating a flagging appetite, he thought half an ounce 
sufficient. Dr. Garrod, the great authority on gout, whose 
opinions are of special value, fixes the maximum amount of 
absolute alcohol which can be taken with safety in the twenty- 
four hours at less than one ounce, “and many would find this 
more than is really suitable to their constitutions, and would 
be better if only two-thirds, or even less, were taken.”4 

So much for generalisation. But it is conceded on all 
hands that there are many persons who, from constitutional 
peculiarities or hereditary tendencies, can take absolutely no 
alcohol at all without narcotism,—* persons,” as Dr. Brunton 
says, “on whom the smallest quantity of alcohol seems to act 
like the taste of blood on a tiger, producing in them a wild 
desire for more, and destroying all self-control. For them 
alcohol is a poison, and total abstinence their only safeguard.”° 
It needs to be observed that these “ unfortunates” belong by 
no means to the lowest class, but are found in all classes; 
that their number is uncertain, but would appear to be large, 
and, through over-work and the progress of nervous diseases, ' 

to be constantly increasing. They constitute a solid fact which 
tells heavily against the theory we are discussing, and renders 
its application a fatal snare. 

Another fact which seriously damages the theory, and which 
may properly be considered in connection with the effect of 
alcohol upon the nervous system, is that alcohol in any amount 
is entirely needless, if not positively injurious, in health. 

1 On the Use of Wine in Health and Disease, p. 40; Practitioner, vol. vi. 
. a of the Royal Society, 1870, 1872, 1874; On the Issue of a Spirit 
Ration during the Ashantee Campaign of 1874, by E. A. Parkes, M.D., F.R.S. 
(London, 1875), pp. ix, 33; Manual of Practical Hygiene, p. 277. 

3 Lancet, 1874, vol. i. pp. 758, 759. 


* Popular Science Monthly (New Issue), Supplement, Feb. 1879, p. 54. 
® Ibid. Dec. 1878, Supplement, p. 143. 
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Upon this point there is substantial unanimity among scientific 
men. Professor Binz, for example, says: “ With respect to the 
requirements of the healthy organism, I consider the use of 
alcohol in health as entirely superfluous. A physician may 
therefore recommend total abstinence to healthy persons in 
every instance.”' Ringer declares that “experience plainly 
shows that, for the healthy, alcohol is not a necessary, no, nor 
even a useful, article of diet.”? Dr. Brunton testifies to the 
same effect,> and so does Dr. Parkes.* Not to speak of 
numerous other cases in which experience and science unite 
in forbidding the use of any alcohol, and which will be noticed 
further on, we have in this testimony, adverse to its use in 
health, a very strong practical argument against the theory 
of Anstie. 

But it will be said that “ there is no such clear line between 
health and disease as is assumed in common speech,”® and 
that there is a very large number of people who are not alto- 
gether well or wholly sick; but are, or think they are, just 
between the two, and who find their daily dram a comfort, and 
to whom it is a benefit, never an injury. To the positively 
sick and diseased, alcohol, in the hands of a skilful physician 
may, it is well-nigh universally conceded, be a useful remedy, 
though Sir William Gull doubtless gives utterance to the 
opinion of the best medical men now when he says that “it is 
over-prescribed.”® To the positively healthy it is useless or 
hurtful. But it is in behalf of the nondescript dwellers on the 
border-land between health and disease that the benevolent 
appeal for moderate drinking is made. Respecting these 
persons and their habitual use of alcohol, several things need 
to be said. In the first place, they are not for the most part 
diseased persons, but those who are physically exhausted 
through over-work, over-excitement, and excess of care. They 
take alcohol main/y for the sake of its anzesthetic effect, that 
is, because it dulls the sensibility, and for a time enables 
them to forget their sense of fatigue; and also through a 
mistaken notion that it supplies force for their work, which 


1 London Practitioner, vol. xvi. p. 336. * Therapeutics, p. 277. 

3 London Practitioner, vol. xvi. p. 122. * Manual of Hygiene, p. 284. 
5 On the Use of Wine in Health and Disease, by F. E. Anstie, M.D., p. 3. 
® Popular Science Monthly (New Issue), Supplement, Feb. 1879, p. 13. 
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in point of fact it does not supply. They have no idea of 
becoming drunkards. Very likely they do not become openly 
such, but, as Dr. Anstie says, starting “with the intention of 
using only such a moderate quantity as in fact would not be 
narcotic at all [?], but would merely relieve weariness, they 
suffer themselves to be persuaded that by increasing the dose 
the relief will he increased,”' until their daily potation be- 
comes a necessity, if not a destruction. 

Here we need to bear in mind the evidence already ad- 
duced which shows that genuine narcosis may take place 
without becoming at all manifest by the usual signs, and 
from a far smaller dose than that commonly supposed to be 
narcotic. In some individuals this is the case far more than 
in others. There is no telling what a narcotic dose is, only 
we know that for many persons any dose is, and that it may 
be for the majority. Then we need to remember that any 
narcosis is simply destruction for the time being, to a greater 
or less extent, of the functional activity of the nervous sys- 
tem, “a severance of the copula of life,” as Dr. Anstie vigor- 
ously puts it, and probably arises, as Dr. Parkes suggests, 
“from a direct though transitory union of the alcohol with 
the nervous substance.”? Temperance literature with all its 
high colouring can hardly match in vividness the scientific 
description of this effect which is given by Dr. Anstie when 
he says: “The use of even a single truly narcotic dose very 
probably produces a real physical damage to the nervous 
tissue, which absolutely requires a certain time for its repair. 
If the process of recovery be interrupted by an early repeti- 
tion of the poisonous dose, it will be afterwards more difficult, 
and the reiteration of this vicious sequence will at last render 
a more or less considerable portion of the nervous system 
useless as a conducting medium of the peculiar impressions 
which it is its function to transmit; and hence arises an 
insensibility, which makes larger doses of the narcotic neces- 
sary, as already explained. Moreover, this insensibility is 
accompanied, almost necessarily, by an habitual feeling of 
languor and depression, which is very disagreeable, and with 
which the delusions of narcotism contrast very favourably. 


1 Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 217. 
2 Manual of Practical Hygiene, p. 276, note, and p. 274. 
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The dose is repeated, and, for reasons mentioned, in increased 
quantity ; and the physical damage to the nervous system 
progresses in a way which it is not difficult to understand ; 
for although the patient may have brought his nervous sys- 
tem to a state in which the symptoms of narcotic poisoning 
no longer include pleasant effects upon consciousness, the 
devitalising influence continues to be exerted.” ? 

Supposing, now, the “truly narcotic dose,” causing this 
“yeal physical damage,” be, as both science and experience 
abundantly prove it is for many, and may be for the majority, 
the sip or two of brandy, the two or three glasses of claret or 
sherry, or the five or six glasses of beer, or even much less, 
which the “ Utopian” moderate drinker takes during the day, 
then have we not very clearly set before us the danger to 
which these jaded people, who are neither sick nor well, are 
exposed from the charitable advice of the advocates of 
moderate drinking? Do we not also get a glimpse here at 
the normal genesis of the authentic drunkard ? 

But, in addition to this, we must recollect that, as Dr. 
Anstie and others point out, and as is well known, the habit 
of even a “ stimulant ” indulgence in alcohol tends to enable 
the system to bear a larger dose without narcotism, or 
rather without its ordinary signs. For example, all the 
observers of the effect of alcohol in diminishing the animal 
heat referred to above, draw attention to the fact that upon 
those who habitually use even a very moderate quantity the 
effect of a larger amount is not to lower the temperature so 
much as it does with abstainers. The reason is, that the 
extreme sensitiveness of the nervous tract is very slightly 
yet permanently impaired by the composition of the narcotic 
with its substance. In this way the system gradually 
acquires what is called ‘a toleration of alcohol.” The man 
never gets seriously drunk, for he is always more or less 
minutely so. His narcotism does not show itself. Very 
likely he is not at all aware of it himself. Nevertheless, it 
is there all the same. 

It is here that we find an explanation of those abnormal 
and monstrous cases of men who are said to drink daily sixty 
or seventy glasses of beer, containing four or five per cent. of 


1 Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 218. 
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alcohol, without appearing to be sensibly narcotised. In 
these instances the system becomes accustomed regularly to 
relieve itself of this vast amount of liquid by the kidneys, 
and with it a large proportion of the alcohol is thrown off, 
else it would become almost immediately destructive. In 
respect to this power of elimination, individuals differ enor- 
mously. But when it is said that these men are never 
intoxicated, and perhaps never could be, by this liquor, it 
must be remembered that language is used in its popular 
significance, and that there is evidence which shows that in 
these cases, in addition to more obvious evil consequences, 
a prolonged course of slight narcotism is going on, which 
gradually deprives part of the nervous system of its co-ordi- 
nating power. 

Dr. Anstie describes this insidious process as a gradual 
degradation in the structure of those nervous centres upon 
which alcohol has the most powerful influence. The amount of 
food received tends to diminish, yet vigour is often maintained. 
These changes in the nervous matter—apart from other 
diseases to which they give rise—may shorten life, or they 
may not. They may after a time bring about a sudden 
rupture of brain fibres, resulting in instant death, or they 
may cause a “gradual shrinking of the brain or spinal cord, 
or both, in bulk, and the degeneration of a certain. amount 
of their vesical matter.”* In this way he accounts for those 
extremely rare cases in which life is prolonged to great age, 
with little or no food, through the use of excessive quantities 
of alcohol—which, however, do not cause drunkenness, 
simply because a large portion of the nervous tissue is per- 
manently narcotised, and has “ceased to fill the role of 
nervous tissue,” ~ yet the man exists. 

It is true that Anstie attributes this progressive and 
generally swiftly-run course of narcotism to the constant 
repetition of what he calls “a truly poisonous dose” of 
alcohol. But what is a truly poisonous dose? We cannot 
too often insist that even theoretically this is an entirely 
uncertain and undecided quantity ; that individuals differ so 
very greatly that generalisation is hazardous, if not impossible, 


1 Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 216. 2 Ibid. 
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and that practically it is most likely, as Anstie himself admits, 
the very dose which the moderate drinker is daily taking, 
“ without thinking of getting drunk.” ! 

We are now prepared for the judgment of two or three 
scientific men, whose opinions deserve attention, as to the 
prudence of this course of moderate indulgence which is 
urged for the benefit of those overworn and harassed people, 
who are on the border-land between health and disease. 
And here, as elsewhere in this article, the testimony of 
those who might seem prejudiced in favour of total abstinence 
is purposely left out. 

The editor of one of the ablest British medical journals 
says: “We frequently meet with most respectable people, 
both male and female, who have never been drunk in their 
lives, yet have lapsed into a condition of alcoholism by 
taking extremely small doses of stimulant between meals, 
to enable them, as they say, to bear up against their work. 
These people have more difficulty than drunkards have in 
surrendering their appetites,”” the reason being that through 
their slight, but long-continued indulgence the nervous matter 
has been more profoundly and permanently degraded than 
in the man who drinks excessively, and in a short time 
becomes a gross drunkard. 

Dr. Brunton, the distinguished editor of the Practitioner, 
referring to those who use alcoholic liquors with the hope of 
aiding them in mental work, remarks: “Such persons may 
sometimes go on taking alcohol in moderation for a long time 
without doing themselves much harm, but they run great risk. 
For the very increase in power which the alcohol gives them is 
apt to induce them to use it more, and when their nervous 
system begins to fail under the combined effects of the excessive 
demands upon it which alcohol enables them to make, and the 
destructive action of excessive drinking itself, their self-control 
disappears, and they may sink into a drunkard’s grave.”* 

Again, Dr. Parkes says, speaking of some of the remote effects 
of alcohol, “To use Dickinson’s expressive phrase, alcohol is 
the very ‘genius of degeneration.’ And these alcoholic de- 


1 See Use of Wine in Health and Disease, p. 7 seq. 
* British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. \iii. p. 6. 
3 Popular Science Monthly, Dec. 1878, Supplement, p. 143. 
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generations are certainly not confined to the notoriously 
intemperate. I have seen them in women accustomed to take 
wine in quantities not excessive, and who would have been 
shocked at the imputation that they were taking too much, 
although the result proved that for them it was excess.”? 

But the crowning and most decisive testimony on this sub- 
ject is given by Sir William Gull, in his evidence before a select 
committee of the House of Lords, in which he says: “The 
constant use of alcohol, even in moderate measure, may injure 
the nerve tissues and be deleterious to health ; and one of the 
commonest things in society is, that people are injured by 
drink, without being drunkards. It goes on so quietly that it 
is difficult to observe, even though it leads to degeneration of 
the tissues, and spoils the health and the intellect. Short of 
drunkenness [that is, in those effects of it which stop short 
of drunkenness], I should say, from my experience, that 
alcohol is the most destructive agent we are aware of in this 
conntry.”? 

In view of these facts and this scientific testimony, the 
advocates of practical abstinence need not feel ashamed. It 
is this constant repetition of the small and apparently non- 
narcotic dose which, with its almost inevitable tendency tuo 
increase, the moderate drinker recommends to the over-worked 
and nerve-exhausted classes as good. Science, on the other 
hand, by her ablest, latest, and calmest interpreters, declares it 
is dangerous and bad. Is it too much, then, to say that good 
sense and prudence dictate abstinence as the rule to which use 
must be the exception ? 

We have occupied what may seem an undue space in dis- 
cussing the effect of alcohol upon the nervous system. The 
reason is, that this is the primary and altogether chief effect 
from which nearly all others take their rise. As Dr. Anstie 
says: “ When we consider the changes in the nervous centres 
as a part of the morbid tendencies induced throughout the 
body by alcohol, we find the former stand in a peculiarly 
prominent position. ... The nervous system stands the full 
brunt of the poison, and suffers by far the most serious changes 
—a circumstance which we must attribute to some peculiar 


1 Manual of Hygiene, p. 276. 
2 Popular Science Monthly, Feb. 1879 (New Issue), Supplement, p. 14. 
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attraction between the nervous element and alcohol.”? If 
we except the mischief done to the mucous membrane of the 
digestive apparatus, almost all the alcoholic derangements of the 
system, including those of the mental functions, are the result 
of the breaking down of the co-ordinating power of the nervous 
organism, probably through a combination of the alcohol with 
its substance.” Let us now glance at some of these effects, 
brought on by habitual, but comparatively small quantities. 

2. The action of alcohol on the blood, as shown by Harley 
and Smiedeberg is to lessen the power of the red corpuscles 
to give off oxygen, thereby diminishing the oxidation of the 
tissues, and reducing the heat and functional activity of the 
body. “The chemical changes of the blood are partly ar- 
rested.”* In certain diseases, especially in fevers, this may 


be helpful, but when the processes of the body are normal, it is 
likely to be injurious ; though if the quantity of alcohol taken 
“be small and not frequently repeated, little or no harm will 
come of it. If it be frequently taken, however, by persons in 
average health and fair digestion, its effects will become obvious 
in the imperfect combustion of fat and its consequent accumu- 


lation in the tissues.”* Because of this the potatory habits of 


people who are not suspected of taking alcohol can be detected 
by a certain velvety quality in the skin. It is partly in this 
way that the redundance of fat and fatty degenerations are 
brought about which are often seen in persons who take only 
very small amounts of alcohol in the form of fermented liquors, 
especially beer. In such cases there is no drunkenness ; but 
these changes go on slowly and insidiously to the ultimate dis- 
order of all vital processes. 

3. The effect of even small amounts of alcohol upon the 
action of the heart, while doubtless beneficial in cases where 
that organ is enfeebled, has been fully proved to be injurious 
in the average subject by the elaborate researches of Dr. Parkes 
and Count Wollowicz, who found that a single ounce of alcohol 
increased the number of daily heart-beats 4300 above the num- 
ber when water alone was used ; and that, taking the usual esti- 
mate of the heart’s daily work, it did, during an alcoholic period 


1 London Lancet, 1872, vol. ii. p. 663. 

2 See Anstie’s Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 160 seq. 
3 Parkes’ Manual of Hygiene, p. 274. 

* London Practitioner, vol. xvi. p. 122. 
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of six days of varying doses, daily work in excess of this, 
amounting to 15°8 tons lifted one foot." With claret the results 
were almost identical with those from brandy. Upon the results 
of their experiments these distinguished observers remark : “ In 
spite of our previous experience in the use of alcohol and 
brandy we were hardly prepared for the ease with which the 
appetite may be destroyed, the heart unduly excited, and the 
capillary circulation improperly increased.”? 

4. As to the action of alcohol upon the stomach great risk 
is incurred in its use, and its value in stimulating appetite 
and promoting digestion is over-estimated. In many cases 
requiring substantially medical treatment it no doubt helps ; 
but even in these cases, unless taken with great care and in 
very small quantities, it more frequently weakens and event- 
ually destroys both appetite and digestion by supplanting, 
through the tendency to increase the dose, the natural stimu- 
lus of food. Dr. Parkes says: “In very small quautities it 
appears to aid digestion; in larger amounts it checks it, 
reddens the mucous membrane, and produces a chronic 
catarrhal condition ;’* and Dr. Brunton remarks that “healthy 
stomachs with ordinary food do not require it, although in 
small quantities it may do little harm. A larger quantity, 
however, is certain to do harm. Moreover, if regularly used, 
even in small quantities, the stomach may become habituated 
to it, and refuse to respond to the stimulus of food alone 
unless supported by that of alcohol.”* This is a scientific 
description of the fact constantly observed, viz., that there are 
men, not intemperate, whose digestion is spoiled by indul- 
gence for a long time in very moderate quantities of alcohol. 
In general, in its action upon the digestive organs, as else- 
where, it proves itself to be an abnormal agent, to be used 
only in abnormal conditions. In this particular instance its 
useful effect seems to be mainly in rousing the nerves of 
taste; and the same end can generally, and with much less 
risk, be attained by change of food and the use of fruits and 
other flavours.® 


1 Proceedings of the Royal Society, p. 390; Parkes’ Manual of Hygiene, 
p. 273; Richardson’s Cantor Lectures, p. 85. 

2 Proceedings of the Royal Society, p. 394. : 

3 Manual of Hygiene, p. 273. * London Practitioner, vol. xvi. p. 63. 

5 See Prof. William James in Boston Daily Advertiser, May 19, 1881. 
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5. As to the hotly-debated question respecting alcohol as a 
food, or food-stimulant, much has been anticipated in what 
has been said with regard to its action upon the nervous 
system and the blood. The inquiry whether alcohol is elimi- 
nated unchanged, or is decomposed within the body, and if so in 
what way, derives its chief importance from its bearing upon 
this question, Much stress has been laid, by those who claim 
that alcohol is not a food, upon the supposed fact that it is not 
transformed in the system, but is at once thrown off by 
various channels. This declaration was made with confidence 
in 1860 by certain French chemists. Their conclusions were, 
however, speedily criticised, and have been overthrown by 
later investigations. It would seem to have been proved by 
exhaustive experiments that, except in large doses, alcohol is 
not generally thrown off from the body unchanged, and even 
then only in proportionately small amounts. Within certain 
limits its “ destructive decomposition within the body” would 
now seem to be a pretty definitely settled and accepted fact. 

Precisely how this decomposition takes place and what are 
its products is still in debate. Many observers, including 
Anstie, Binz, Baudot, Dupré, Brunton, and others, believe that 
it is oxidised within the body, as it is without, into carbonic 
acid and water, though this is by no means conclusively 
proved. Richardson thinks that it is changed “into a new 
soluble chemical substance, probably aldehyde.” ? 

But the question whether alcohol is a food—chiefly a 
question of definitions—is not positively determined by settling 
whether it is decomposed in the body or not, and, if it is, into 
what products ; for water, which is absolutely essential to life, 
and must, therefore, in a broad sense be regarded as a food, is 
not transformed at all. On the other hand, if alcohol is trans- 
formed in the body it would seem to show that it is a food. 
Yet, as Dr. Parkes suggests, “even if its complete destruction 
within certain limits were quite clear, this fact alone would 
not guide us to the dietetic value of alcohol. We have first to 

1 Anstie, Stimulants and Narcotics, p. 358 seq. ; Schulinus, Archiv der 
Heilkunde, 1866, quoted by Anstie, London Lancet, 1866, vol. i. p. 12; 
Dupré, London Practitioner, vol. viii. pp. 148, 224 seq. ; Anstie, Jhid. vol. 
xiii. p. 15; Binz, /bid. vol. xvi. p. 360; Dr. Lauder Brunton, /hid. p. 124; 


Richardson, Cantor Lectures on Alcohol (New York National Temperance 
Society), p. 110. 2 Ibid. p. 117. 
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trace the effect of that destruction, and learn whether it is for 
good or evil.”* This statement contains the pith of the 
matter. It is agreed that alcohol does not directly build up 
the system. “Alcohol is active rather in the direction of 
repressing than of forwarding the growth of new structures.”” 
It is not a food, then, in this sense. But in the sense of sup- 
plying energy, though it may itself be oxidised, and therefore 
seem to supply force and heat, yet it also diminishes oxidation, 
thus overcoming what might be, and what in febrile disease 
are, its food effects. We have to look at what else it does 
besides being itself burned. 

As Ringer states : “ Even if the greater part of the alcohol 
is consumed, and thus ministers to the forces peculiar to the 
body, yet alcohol, by. depressing functional activity, favouring 
degenerations, etc., may do more harm than any good it can 
effect by the force it sets free during its destruction; even if 
taken in quantities too small to do harm, yet it can scarcely be 
classed as an economical food for the healthy. Granted that 
dietetic doses check oxidation in the healthy, and thus 
economise the blood and tissues, still, unless it can be shown 
that in health there is constantly an excess of consumption 
over and above that required by the body, a diminution of 
oxidation could only result in lessening the amount of force 
set free and put at the disposal of the organs, entailing, of 
course, a diminution of the functional activity of the body.” ® 

Dr. Hammond, indeed, found that when he took too little 
food and lost weight, alcohol prevented the loss, and even 
supplied gain ;* and Anstie has collected some cases in which 
he claims that life was supported for years by large doses of 
alcohol with substantially no food ;° but, as Parkes says, these 
cases “demand more exact data;”® and Hammond himself 
remarks that “when the supply of food is normal, and there 
are no special circumstances existing which render the use of 
alcohol advisable, it is not to be commended.”? In short, its 


use for any purpose of nutrition must be the exception, and 
not the rule. 


1 Letter to Anstie, Practitioner, vol. viii. p. 82. 

? Austie, Practitioner, vol. xi. p. 364. 3 Therapeutics, p. 276. 

4 Treatise on Hygiene, by Wm. A. Hammond, M.D. (Philadelphia, 1863), 
p- 536 seq. 5 Stimulants and Narcotics, p, 386. 

6 Manual of Hygiene, p. 281. 7 Treatise on Hygiene, p. 537. 
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About the most that can be said of the dietetic value of 
alcohol is that under certain exceptional conditions it may be 
a “saving food,” retarding tissue change, deadening nervous 
irritation, and that it may for a brief period enable a man to 
draw upon his reserve energy. But whatever theoretical con- 
troversy there may be, all observations conclusively show that 
as a nourishment for mental or physical exertion its use, even 
in very small doses, is utterly deceitful and bad. Parkes found 
from the experience of the Ashantee campaign and other 
experiments that it was worthless as a source of energy to the 
muscles, and that they were supported far better by coffee or 
meat extract.! And the experience of engineers in such an 
enterprise as shifting the gauge on the whole length of a great 
railroad-line, a work requiring the most rapid and prodigious 
exertion, shows that “ weak skilly”—thin oatmeal porridge— 
gives a strength and vigour that no grog can supply.?__As to 
the use of alcohol as a giver of strength in mental work, 
physiological opinion is unanimous against even the smallest 
quantity. 

Theorise and define as we may, to use alcohol as a dietary 
agent, unless in exceptional cases, is, in the view of science, 
just about as sensible as the advice of an old factory girl to a 
new comer: “ Don’t waste your money on pie: get a glass of 
gin; it’s cheaper.” Science would say: Don’t waste your 
money on either: get a dish of soup, of oatmeal gruel, a cup 
of coffee, or of meat-extract. It is better, cheaper, and vastly 
safer.’ 

6. At this point an interesting inquiry arises. It will be 
said that we have been dealing hitherto with the effects of 
simple alcohol, an article which, in its absolute form, is only 
obtained with difficulty, the common use of which, in the form 
of distilled liquors, is discountenanced by all who in any way 
advocate temperance, but whose action, when it is taken in 
the form of fermented liquors, is entirely different from its 
action when taken alone. This last statement is not at all so 
clear as to pass without proof; but before turning to this, there 

1 On the Issue of a Spirit Ration during the Ashantee Campaign of 1874, 
p- 56, et passim. 

2 British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, vol. lviii. p. 7 seq. 


3 See Sir William Gull in Popular Scientific Monthly (New Issue), Feb. 
1879, Supplement, p. 13. 
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is one fallacy in the arguments concerning the matter which is 
constantly urged by the advocates of moderate drinking, and 
which deserves to be pointed out. 

The analogy of other poisonous substances is confidently 
brought forward to show that though pure alcohol taken alone 
is a poison, yet in certain combinations it may be a food, and 
therefore its action as alcohol is essentially different from the 
alcoholic action of wine and beer. Thus Dr. Beard says: 
“Phosphorus is one of the most virulent of poisons, but is 
found in fish and meat; and partly for this reason is it that 
fish and meat are good diet for brain-workers,”* implying that 
we are constantly taking phosphorus into the system as an 
article of food. And Professor Fiske says: “Chlorine is 
eminently a poison, yet we are all the time taking it into our 
systems, combined with sodium, in the shape of common salt.” 
But Dr. Beard and Professor Fiske know perfectly well that in 
point of fact we never take these virulent poisons into the 
system at all, but only certain chemical combinations of them 
with other elements, making entirely different substances, viz., 
phosphates, phosphites, hypophosphates, and chlorides. But 
the analogy breaks down utterly when applied to alcohol in 
fermented liquors, for whatever effect it has in them is due 
simply to itself as alcohol, and not to any chemical combination 
whatever into which it enters with their elements, for there is 
no such combination present.* It has been proved abundantly 
through repeated tests by the most careful and authoritative 
observers that there is not “found a single physical or chemical 
property possessed by wine which is not in perfect harmony 
with the assumption that it contains the alcohol as a simple 
admixture, and not in any sort of chemical combination.”"* So 
much for the oft-repeated fallacy that the alcohol in wine and 


1 Stimulants and Narcotics, by Geo. M. Beard, M.D. (New York, 1871), 
p. 35. 

2 Tobacco and Alcohol, by John Fiske (New York, 1869), p. 84. 

3 Certainly there is none except, perhaps, in infinitesimal quantity. It is 
supposed that the bouquet of wine—when not artificial—is due to cenanthic 
ether, a compound formed by the action of acetic or other acid upon alcohol, 
but this is so minute as not to enter into the account. 

4 A Treatise on the Origin, Nature, and Varieties of Wine, by J. L. W. 
Thudichum, M.D., and August Dupré, Ph.D, London: Macmillan and 
Co., 1872, p. 159. 
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heer is not alcohol at all, but some sort of a nutritive chemical 
combination of it with other elements. 

There are, of course, in fermented liquors a large number of 
other substances besides the alcohol; but whether these sub- 
stances are in themselves helpful or deleterious is an open 
question upon which authorities differ, and which is dependent 
chiefly upon the precise character of the liquor used, and the 
condition and idiosyncrasies of the drinker. That these snb- 
stances are sometimes tonic and alimentary is clear; that they 
are very often seriously harmful and the active cause of a class 
of diseases like dyspepsia and gout is equally clear. Wholly 
apart from their alcoholic effects, and from the large question 
of adulteration, it really demands much experience, or the 
judgment of a physician or expert, to determine what, if any, 
wine or malt liquor is helpful in a given case.’ But the 
almost sole reason for drinking these liquors is, after all, the 
alcohol they contain, without which they would be flat enough; 
and so far as the alcohol is concerned, the reason for taking it 
in them rather than alone is, for the most part, the same as 
that for taking it mixed with water and with food, viz., simply 
that it may be liberally diluted, and therefore that its acro- 
narcotic or corrosive effect upon the stomach and alimentary 
canal may be avoided, and that it may be absorbed more 
slowly, causing, as Dr. Parkes says, a more “ moderate paralysis 
of the vaso-motor nerves of the stomach.”* But the assump- 
tion that, apart from this dilution, the alcohol in wine and the 
alcohol in spirits have an essentially different action, is over- 
thrown by the elaborate researches of Dr. Parkes and Count 
Wollowicz upon the effect of red Bordeaux wine upon a soldier, 
which are summed up by saying, “ In general terms we may 
say that the results obtained were the same as those observed 
in experiments with plain spirits and brandy.”® 

Besides this, we need to recall the fact, to which we have 
already quoted the testimony of Anstie, that the changes 
wrought in the nervous system by alcohol are far more im- 
portant and serious than all the other disorders brought on by 
this agent, and then put with this the fact, which Anstie also 


1 See Anstie On the Use of Wine in Health and Disease. 
2 Lancet, 1874, vol. i. p. 759. 
3 Practitioner, vol. vi. p. 102; Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1870, 1872. 
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emphasises, that there is this important difference between 
alcoholic action upon the nervous system and other orgaus 
of the body, especially upon the digestive apparatus, that 
“whereas in the latter case very much depends upon the kind 
of alcoholic liquor taken, and particularly upon its degree of 
concentration, the effects of alcohol upon the nervous system 
seem to depend almost entirely upon the quantity of alcohol 
taken in each day or week, and very little upon the ind used.”* 

The distinction between the alcoholic action of pure spirit 
and of wine thus dwindles to a mere nothing, and is dependent 
almost solely upon the fact that one is simply more concen- 
trated than the other. 

A strong protest is made against drinking distilled liquors 
by those who advocate the use of fermented beverages as a 
cure for intemperance. As reformers they stay themselves 
mainly upon this protest and advocacy. Yet they are really 
inconsistent. The distinction between the two kinds of 
alcoholic beverage is less important than they suppose ; for, if 
only distilled liquors be properly diluted and taken with food, 
there is excellent authority for saying that in many cases 
this is the best way to take alcohol if it is to be taken at all. 
Thus Dr. Parkes says: “When the effect of alcohol upon 
digestion alone is sought, I think by far the best plan is to 
follow the plan advocated by Wilks, and give rectified spirit, 
properly disguised, as medicine. We shall then be certain of 
purity ; that the proper quantities are given, and at the times 
we desire.”” The same course is recommended by Binz in 
view of the difficulty of obtaining pure wines,’ and by 
Nichardson and others as a “wiser because a more accurate 
and measurable method.”* 

Indeed, in connection with the fact that the precise point 
where narcotism begins is indeterminable,and that the minimum 
quantity of alcohol which produces it is also indeterminable, 
it is obvious that one of the chief perils of the habitual drinker 
of fermented liquors is that he never knows, or is careless 
about, the exact amount of alcohol he is daily taking, and thus 
the actual danger of that slow and insidious narcosis already 


1 Lancet, 1872, vol. ii. p. 661. 2 Lancet, 1874, vol. i. p. 759. 
3 Practitioner, vol. xvi. p. 365. 
* New York Independent, article by Dr. Coan, spring of 1879. 
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pointed out is increased by the use of what he considers pre- 
eminently safe beverages.’ 

7. We may glance at a few of the restrictions scientifically 
put upon the use of alcohol, which constitute a strong argument 
in favour of abstinence. Thus all physiological authorities 
insist that any alcohol is almost always useless, if not posi- 
tively hurtful, in health ; that even in minute doses it is poison 
to many people ; that it should never be taken by children, or 
habitually even by young men or young women; that it is 
useless, and even dangerous, to take it in extreme heat or 
extreme cold; that it must never be taken during exertion, 
either mental or physical, with the idea of supplying strength, 
which in point of fact it never does supply in such cases, 
except at the cost of subsequent depression ; that it must not 
be taken by athletes, or by those who have severe and critical 
mental or physical work on hand ; that it must never be taken 
early in the day; never on an empty stomach ; never in more 
than one form daily; and never unless largely diluted either 
naturally or artificially. All of this makes practically in the 
direction of abstinence. These broad and well-grounded re- 
strictions put the advocate of habitual moderate drinking, as 
that phrase is commonly understood, in the position of one 
who must give a distinct reason for his habit. 

And here we may sum up this part of our subject in the 
language of a medical writer already quoted, who says: “Few 
persons will deny that there are circumstances by no means of 
infrequent occurrence when it must contribute to the well- 
being of the individual to modify the nutrition and other 
vital acts of the body in the directions indicated above [i.e. in 
the way of deadening nervous irritation, rousing the heart, 
stimulating the circulation, etc]. But a great many will 
dissent from the opinion that it is wise to employ the means 
thus placed at our disposal. They say you are paying too 
much for your whistle; that the retardation of the blood- 
current and the relaxation of the capillaries necessarily tend 
to permanent organic lesions, latent indeed, but insidious, 
and aggravated by each additional dose in proportion to 
frequency.”” 


1 See Anstie On the Use of Wine in Health and Disease, p. 7 seq. 
* British and Foreign Medico-Chiruryical Review, vol. lviii. p. 2. 
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Practically the whole matter is in a nut-shell: Will it pay? 
In view of the utterances of science the answer of prudence 
would seem to be, No. Good sense must make abstinence 
the rule, use the exception. We now take up 


2. Prudential Abstinence in the Light of Experience. 


It does not come within the scope of our purpose here to 
consider the enormous evils of intemperance,—evils so great 
that the simplest statement of the facts has come to be re- 
garded as gross exaggeration, and so fails to impress us,— 
evils so complex in their causes, and so far-reaching in their 
effects, that they are awakening, as never before, the attention 
not only of reformers, but of statesmen and sociologists 
the world over. Intemperance is admitted to be a chief curse 
of civilised society. Yet we are not now concerned with this 
gigantic evil except to say that it constitutes a hard fact— 
the dark background against which all discussions respecting 
the use of alcoholic liquors as common beverages are thrown 
into sharp prominence, and by which all theories and experi- 
ences as to the good or ill of such use, must inevitably be 
gauged. 

Bearing this in mind, and not attempting any discussion of 
intemperance itself, we wish here to point out two or three 
results of experience which show that abstinence as con- 
trasted, not with drunkenness, but with moderate drinking, is 
the dictate of good sense and prudence. 

1. The statistics of life insurance companies in Great 
Britain prove conclusively the advantage of abstinence over 
moderation. In the United Kingdom Temperance and Gen- 
eral Provident Institution there are two sections: one of 
abstainers, the other of persons selected as not known to be 
intemperate. The claims for five years which were anticipated 
in the abstinence section were £100,446, yet there were 
actual claims for only £76,676. But in the section consist- 
ing of persons simply temperate, the anticipated claims for 
the same five years were £192,352, while the actual claims 
were no less than £230,297. That is, for five years the 
claims of the abstainers were only seventy-six per cent. of 
what was expected to be paid them, while for the same 
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period the claims of the moderate drinkers amounted to one 
hundred and eighteen per cent. of what was expected to be 
paid them,—a balance of forty-two per cent. to the credit of 
abstinence. It is no wonder that Dr. Parkes, from whom 
these facts are taken, though himself not an abstainer, calls 
this “very striking evidence in favour of total abstinence as 
contrasted with moderation.” * 

He remarks, also, that “the much greater longevity of the 
abstainers is better seen by the amount of bonuses paid to 
each £1000 whole-life policy in the two sections for the 
same five years,” and then gives a table by which it is seen 
that the abstainer received as bonus, for the five years period, 
a sum varying from £26, with an entrance age of fifteen 
years, to £51, with an entrance age of fifty-five years, in 
excess of that received by the moderate drinker for the same 
period, “ At every age, therefore,” says Parkes, “the abstainer 
has a very great advantage.” * 

The same advantage is brought out in another form when 
we find from insurance statistics that for a given period, 
where calculations from the tables of mortality anticipated 
the death of 1110 abstainers, only 801 did die; but where 
the death of 2010 ordinary people was anticipated, 1997 
actually died.? The contrast, be it observed, is not between 
abstainers and drunkards, for the latter are never insured, 
but between abstainers and moderates. 

Now these are weighty facts. There is no sentimentality 
about them. They show that the calmest results of experi- 
ence harmonise with the deductions of physiology, and they 
constitute a downright argument against moderate drinking 
which the dullest can appreciate. 

2. A second class of facts, to which we can only briefly 
refer, shows that in times of great exposure and hardship, as 
also under the attacks of disease and sudden accident which 
bring men into extreme prostration and peril of death, the 
abstainer invariably has the advantage over his brother, the 
moderate drinker, under the same conditions. The whole 
nation has lately been witness to a thrilling instance of this. 


1 Manual of Practical Hygiene, p. 270, foot-note. 2 Ibid. 
5 Boston Daily Advertiser, May 19, 1881 ; see also New York Independent, 
July 7, 1881, p. 7; and Princeton Review, Jan, 1881, p. 83 seq. 
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Dr. Parkes gives abundant examples in proof of the same 
thing ;* and the medical experience of our late war, as well 
as the records of every city hospital, establish the facts ; 
so that it has almost passed into a proverb, that in such 
circumstances the abstainer has the best chance of pulling 
through. 

Now, it is said by the advocates of moderate drinking that 
none of us lives an ideal life, that we must often submit to 
impure air, to overwork, and under-sleeping, which reduce 
vitality and strength, that perfect health is almost unknown, 
and therefore aleohol should be used to give us support. Is 
not the argument really all the other way? We cannot live 
ideally. Even those most happily situated are daily exposed 
to emergencies of care and depression, to sudden drafts on 
strength and spirits, to insidious disease and violent accident, 
—how much more so the poor and habitually ill-housed, 
underfed, and overworked,—and therefore no one can afford 
to take the additional risk and burden which even a moderate 
habitual indulgence in alcohol implies. 

3. An argument which comes home to every one, and of 
which every one, if he is honest with himself, must feel the 
force, is that practically, let our own theory or habits be what 
they may, we always rejoice to feel sure that those to whose 
hands we commit any interest whatever are abstainers. We 
cannot help being uneasy if we are aware that our janitor, clerk, 
or agent is a moderate drinker. We have a greater sense of 
security if we know that the captain or pilot of our steamer, 
the engineer of our train, the bridge-tender or switchman to 
whose steadiness we must trust, does not habitually drink even 
fermented liquors. Many a man ridicules teetotalism over his 
wine or spirits who will not have a coachman who takes even 
beer. The coachman may never have been drunk, but the risk 
of his becoming so—the risk of his hand and eye becoming a 
little unsteady at the critical moment—is too great. All of us 
demand that practical abstainers shall be in these places of 
responsibility. A general regulation of one of the largest rail- 
roads in the country, the Pennsylvania, is that “No person 
addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks shall be employed 
or continued in its service.” 


1 Manual of Practical Hygiene, p. 277 seq. 
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And so, on the other hand, the abstainer, other things equal, 
always has far the best chance of employment in every posi- 
tion requiring trustworthiness and steady nerves. It may be 
urged theoretically that moderate drinking is perfectly consistent 
with the best exercise of a man’s faculties ; but practically, in 
cases like the foregoing, very few men believe the theory, and 
fewer still are willing to take the risk involved by putting it in 
operation. 

4. The promoters of moderate drinking stigmatise as an 
“atrocious dogma” the declaration that such drinking leads to 
drunkenness. The declaration may have been urged too far ; 
certainly if it implied that such drinking invariably leads to 
drunkenness it would deserve the stigma. Such, however, is not 
the statement. No doubt millions drink moderately, and yet 
never become drunk or drunkards in the common acceptation of 
those terms. But “ moderate drinking” is an utterly indeter- 
minate phrase ; for we must bear in mind the proof already given 
from the most unprejudiced authorities, not only that for a large 
class of persons any drinking means certain drunkenness, but 
that the vast proportion of so-called moderate drinking, though it 
may never produce open drunkenness, is yet genuine excess, 
accompanied with the substantial results of intoxication. But 
since all drunkards certainly began with what they at least 
considered a moderate use (and it would seem hard in such an 
open question not to concede them the right to their own 
opinion), it is difficult to see whence the great army of drunk- 
ards and the vast evils of drunkenness come except from those 
who begin with such use. That all who drink moderately do 
not become drunkards does not alter the fact that all drunkards 
were first moderate drinkers, and therefore that moderate 
drinking tends to drunkenness. If all who take aleohol would 
only stop with half an ounce or an ounce a day, no doubt 
drunkenness would practically cease ; but in point of fact a 
very large proportion do not stop there, and, from the very 
nature of the drug’s action and the habit it fosters, will not ; 
and hence the solid ground for abstinence, which is not pro- 
posed for human nature and circumstances as they might be, 
but as they are. 

But leaving the relations of moderate drinking to drunken- 
ness, we must not forget here that the evil effects of an 
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indulgence which stops far short of actual drunkenness are so 
great as to make alcohol, in the words of the able and accom- 
plished Sir William Gull, already quoted, “ the most destructive 
agent we are aware of.” Our friends who exalt the value of 
moderation are for ever forgetting that gross drunkenness and 
its concomitants are by no means the only evils which come 
from the habitual use of alcoholic beverages, and therefore 
they misconceive the aim of abstinence. They are for ever 
blind to the fact that a very great proportion of the mischief 
caused by alcohol never comes to the light in such places as the 
police court, but is wrought slowly and in secret under the 
elastic mantle of the moderation for which they plead. For 
not only does the moderate drinker who is never drunk run a 
certain inevitable risk, which by the doctrine of chances might 
be calculated, of becoming himself an open drunkard, but leav- 
ing out this, he wastes his money; cultivates a habit which 
inclines to diminish his power of resisting disease ; puts himself 
to some degree in the grasp of an agent which “leads to 
degeneration of the tissues, and spoils the health and intellect,” 
and tends, by the evidence of statistics, to shorten life and to 
establish a predisposition to certain ills, such as nervous 
disease and insanity, which, though they may not become 
obvious till the second or third generation, yet seem to be 
rooted in the man’s mild alcoholism.’ 

Again the simple question arises, Does moderate drinking 
pay? And the answer from experience as from physiology 
would seem to be an emphatic No. Good sense and common 
prudence inculcate abstinence as the general rule, to which use, 
if practised at all, must be the temporary exception, bound to 
give a clear and sound reason for itself. 


II. BENEVOLENT ABSTINENCE. 


So far we have considered some reasons drawn from physio- 
logy and experience for abstaining from alcoholic beverages as 
the dictate of good sense—as a rule of prudence in view of one’s 
personal well-being. To the extent to which these reasons 
thus applied are sound they also inculcate abstinence as the 


1 See pamphlet on The Insane Diuthesis, by Henry P. Stearns, M.Ds 
Hartford, Ct, 1880. 
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dictate of benevolence—as a good rule for the sake of others. 
They constitute a substantial ground on which to base an 
appeal for abstinence to those who may not think they need it 
for themselves, but who by their example can help those who 
do need it. 

It is admitted that the Bible does not prohibit the use of 
wine, though it utters earnest warnings against excess, and 
though it gives, as we shall see, general principles which afford 
ample foundation for abstinence. It is admitted that science 
does not always forbid the use of alcohol and alcoholic bever- 
ages, though it often does so, and though it always surrounds 
that use with such strict limitations as practically to advocate 
abstinence as the best general rule for the many. However, 
leaving out of account the therapeutic action of alcohol, it is 
¢ranted that there may be some—how few no one knows—who 
can use these beverages without sensible injury, and perhaps, 
under certdin conditions and in certain amounts, with benefit. 
Now, whether these shall abstain from such use for the sake of 
others, and if so to what extent and under what circumstances, 
is ultimately a question for the exercise of private judgment 
and of individual benevolence in view of the facts of the case. 
Such abstinence is an act of grace, and rests on precisely the 
same basis that self-denial for the sake of others in the use of 
anything not in itself sinful rests. 

The general principle is abundantly set forth and illustrated 
in the New Testament. Paul makes it very plain in special 
instances in Romans xiv. and 1 Corinthians viii. Some of the 
Christians at Rome and Corinth had conscientious scruples 
against eating certain meats which had been offered to idols. 
In itself eating the meat was a matter indifferent. Yet Paul 
urges those who have this “knowledge” not to eat such meat 
lest thereby they should cause their weak brethren to sin. Of 
course in this case the ground of the appeal was the fact that 
the weak brethren were likely to be led by the example of the 
stronger to do an act which their consciences disapproved. 
But the same general principle applies to the case of those who, 
by their use of a thing in itself indifferent, may lead others to 
such a use of the same thing as for them involves sin in the 
sense of physical as well as moral debasement and ruin. In 
both these ways, that is, for the sake of those whose spiritual 
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apprehension is feeble or distorted, and for the sake of those 
whose bodily appetites are strong and unrestrained, every man 
of Christian principle is constantly denying himself in a multi- 
tude of things, per se without moral quality, and for him per- 
missible and even useful; as for instance in dress, equipage, 
and amusements. 

In which of these indifferent things, and how far, he shall so 
deny himself, he must be the judge, as accountable for himself 
to God. He must consider with what time, strength, and wit 
he can, all the circumstances; the extent of his influence, not 
only its near and certain, but remote and probable effects ; the 
tendencies of society; the nature and amount of the evil his 
example may foster; the possible necessity of breaking up 
bigotry by independent action; and then must use his dis- 
cretion and liberty, taking heed that this liberty be not an 
occasion of sin to others, If, in the honest use of judgment 
and conscience, he deems it right not to deny himself in a 
thing not sinful per se, which yet others, pleading his example 
or influenced by it, are sinfully using, he ought not therefore 
to be denounced as a sinner; for his view may be juster, and 
his action really more benevolent, than that of those who 
condemn him. Yet, on the other hand, he may have made a 
mistake and done great harm, for which error and consequent 
evil he must answer to God; though his guilt is by no means 
the same that it would have been had he committed an act 
wrong in itself. 

Moreover he should not, by social or other pressure, be 
forced against his judgment and conscience to refrain from 
things in themselves indifferent, which yet others, led by his 
example, may be using to their harm, for in that case the 
responsible exercise of his own powers of judging, and all the 
flavour, grace, and effect of his self-denial would cease. He 
may indeed see it to be his duty in certain circumstances to 
refuse entirely to perform some act of self-denial which the 
judgment of many whom he respects may commend, and which 
ordinarily he would gladly perform, but which he now declines, 
because he judges that in this case the defence of individual 
liberty or the education of the people in the true grounds of 
the measure are worth more than the immediate results of 
such self-denial. To his own master he must stand or fall. ” 
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The real self-denial may be in doing, for the sake of his 
example upon others, the very thing from which, under other 
conditions, he would refrain. Thus Paul declined to circum- 
cise Titus when the Judaising teachers insisted that he must, 
although he had before circumcised Timothy in free and bene- 
volent concession to the scruples of the Jews. We are bound 
to defend our liberty against the attacks of those over- 
righteous ones who seek at times to enforce upon us as a 
matter of intrinsic and immutable obligation that which in its 
nature depends for its moral quality upon circumstances 
respecting which there may be honest difference of opinion. 
“For why is my liberty judged of another man’s conscience ?” 
(1 Cor. x. 29.) 

jut while this is true, it is also true that there may be 
facts so plain, tendencies so uniform, and circumstances so 
pointed and well understood, as to make the giving up of things 
in themselves indifferent, for the sake of one’s example in 
strengthening individuals against temptation, or for the sake 
of promoting the good of the community, almost imperative. 
At such a time and in such cases a man’s exercise of private 
judgment, and his personal liberty of indulgence in the in- 
different thing, though abstractly perfect and unabridged, may 
practically be reduced to a vanishing point, simply because 
the conditions and accidents of the thing have such a uni- 
formity of sequence as to create approximate uniformity of 
judgment, and so of sense of obligation. There is no coercion 
here, no trespass upon personal rights. A profounder know- 
ledge and larger experience may thus lead to a substantially 
unanimous opinion among wise men as to the duty of aban- 
doning the use of a given thing, not because all use of it is 
sinful, nor merely because they see that on the whole it is 
bad for them ; but because they perceive that their indulgence 
in it tends to involve in peril those who have less self-control, 
and in general to give aid and comfort to the degrading forces 
of society. 

In this way the Christian commonwealth, in the light of 
Scripture, science, and experience, is constantly re-surveying 
and more accurately defining the channel of virtue and well- 
being, and placing buoys on the rocks and reefs. If in this 
process we stop to analyse our own position and rights as 
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individuals, we may say, as Paul did, the thing we are giving 
up is lawful for us, but it is not expedient ; and by expediency 
here we do not mean a politic and worldly compromise for 
worldly ends, but we mean the most manly and benevolent 
action done by us in wise view of the effect of our example 
upon our fellows, and not as under law to man, but to Christ. 

Apply these principles to the question of abstinence from 
intoxicating liquors for the sake of others. Every man of 
Christian principle at least will often see the fitness, if not the 
obligation, of abstaining from the moderate use, which, if it 
does not benefit, certainly does not seem to hurt him, for the 
sake of his example upon his son, his intimate friend, or his 
neighbour, over whom he has influence, and who is in peril of 
slavish drunkenness. At the same time such a man may resent 
a demand made upon him by others that he must so abstain 
because his use is in itself sinful. The obligation to abstain 
does not inhere in the use itself, but in the circumstances which 
affect the bearings of that use upon others; and respecting 
these circumstances the man himself, though he may make a 
great mistake for which he will suffer, is the final judge. 

But while this is true, it is also true, that if he is a genuinely 
benevolent man, he will not be apt to continue and justify 
himself in his indulgence on the ground (commonly adduced 
by moderate drinkers to relieve themselves from responsibility 
for drunkenness) that his son or friend in becoming a drunkard 
is not following his example, but is immoderately drinking 
whisky, while he himself only temperately uses wine. The 
quality of self-sacrifice is not strained. We do not stand upon 
the letter of the bond when, through the denial of ourselves, 
we seek to remove stumbling-blocks from one another’s paths. 
If we did, the world’s finest deeds would turn to ashes. We 
may often make an excuse for our action which will stop men’s 
mouths but will not satisfy ourselves. 

Even those who favour moderate drinking as the rule of life 
will thus in the concrete and personal case wholly concede the 
principle for which we are contending. Why then should they 
decline to admit its validity in wider spheres? If under the 
obligation imposed by the law of love a man may reasonably 
abstain for the sake of his family, may he not for the sake of 
a community or a nation? Our opponents will say that one 
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cannot undertake to care for the effect of his example as an 
abstainer upon masses of people, and in unknown and unfore- 
seen directions; that to attempt to do so is to make his 
abstinence perfunctory; that if the immediate personal re- 
lationship be left out of sight the force of the example vanishes. 
But this is not true in other forms of benevolent action. <A 
man may refrain from extravagant dress or amusement, not 
because he knows of some one who thereby is likely to be put 
in peril, but because he wishes to set an example on the side 
of sobriety. 

There is, indeed, a certain charm and force in self-denial 
directed to its immediate object. We should cultivate the 
privilege of this. But our occupations are now so specialised, 
and the organisation of society so complete, that a very large 
part of our benevolence must be wrought at second-hand, as 
we may say. It is not, therefore, arid and mechanical. On 
the contrary, a finer element is implied in such benevolence, 
for it demands a larger faith, and sympathies that can stand 
alone. 

But in point of fact the relationships, objects, and bearings 
of the self-denial implied in benevolent abstinence are not 
unknown. So universal and pervasive is intemperance that 
those who are affected in this matter by our example touch us 
on every hand. Of course, in this as in other things, some 
people have far wider influence than others. Yet from the 
chief magistrate of a great nation to the humblest labourer, 
every abstainer or moderate drinker has his own constituency 
upon whom his example tells. 

But this is not all. The mischief of intemperance has well 
known dimensions. It is not done in a corner. The well 
nigh infinitesimal good and the almost infinite evil caused by 
the common use of alcoholic liquors are facts made plain to all 
by overwhelming evidence. The plague of drunkenness, or 
rather of alcoholism, can no longer be sneered at as the ima- 
gination of sentimentalists. Statistics of the hardest sort show 
that its blight touches every one of us in every department of 
our life.’ It forces itself upon public attention at every turn, 
and compels every patriotic man to consider what bearing his 
personal habits respecting alcohol have upon the burning 


1 Princeton Review, Jan. 1881, p. 83 seq. 
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question, What shall be done to remove this curse? The 
lines of the issue are broadly drawn. In their face it is idle 
for any one to demand, before he abstain, that he shall see the 
person upon whom his indulgence exerts a baleful influence, or 
shall have demonstrated a connection between his use and the 
abuse about him like that binding physical cause and effect. 
Such a person is hardly open to the appeal which Paul makes 
when he says, “It is good neither to eat flesh nor drink wine, 
nor anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or 
is made weak ” (Rom. xiv. 21). 

The circumstances do create the obligation to abstain, and 
in the last analysis every man must be his own judge of the 
circumstances ; but to-day the circumstances, the facts, the 
tendencies, are so plain that if, as is admitted, practical absti- 
nence is fitting and reasonable as a measure of self-denial 
for the sake of a son or friend in peril, it is fittang and reason- 


able for the sake of the commonwealth. We pass now to 
consider 


III. Some oF THE COMMON OBJECTIONS TO ABSTINENCE. 


1. Abstinence from intoxicating beverages is said to be 
unmanly, ascetic, and contrary to the spirit of Christianity, 
which always inculeates self-restraint in the use of the things 
of this life, rather than a timid refraining from them. That 
this is the general principle of the Christian religion is very 
clear, but it is equally clear that the gospel makes ample 
provision for, and even urges, our giving up entirely things in 
themselves permissible or indifferent whenever these things 
cause us personally to stumble, or hamper our personal well- 
being or usefulness. Our Lord’s injunction to pluck out the 
right eye, or cut off the right hand, as at times a reasonable 
measure of self-protection, and Paul’s recommendation of the 
expediency of abstaining from marriage under certain circum- 
stances, afford sufficient general charter for prudential absti- 
nence. The gospel constantly recognises the fact that man is 
not in an ideal, but in a broken state. It bids him achieve 
divine sonship with the use of all earthly things if he can, 
without them if he cannot. When our Lord tells one man to 
surrender his property, and another to leave the burial of a 
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dead father, that they may become his followers, his command 
is simply the dictate of common sense on which prudent and 
effective men are acting every day without thinking of being 
especially virtuous, still less of being unmanly. Every one of 
us daily abstains from a multitude of things lawful in them- 
selves, just because, relative to him and the ends God has set 
for him, their use is not good. In short, the expense, distrac- 
tion, and risk incurred by even restrained indulgence in them 
are too great. It does not pay. 

There is nothing super-pious, ascetic, or unmanly in this. 
It is simply sensible) When a man like General Grant 
always quietly abstains and turns his wine-glasses upside 
down at public dinners merely as a measure of good sense ; 
and when thousands of the best and noblest in the land, with 
no thought of being better than their fellows, as a general 
rule practise abstinence because they see that, as things are, 
moderate drinking is not good for them or their children, 
it will hardly do to charge them with cowardice or with going 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity. 

But it will be said that no one objects to the practice of 
abstinence by a single individual if he thinks it is prudent for 
him; that is not ascetic or unmanly. The objection is made 
against abstinence on the part of a whole community. Is then 
a rule which is prudent when practised by one man evil and 
unmanly when under similar conditions it is practised by five 
or five thousand? So much for the objection as aimed against 
prudential abstinence. 

But the objection is even more utterly invalid as directed 
against benevolent abstinence, for this, so far from being 
contrary to the spirit of the gospel, contains its very essence. 
We are bidden by the example and precept of Christ and his 
apostles, to sacrifice what may be a thing lawful, and even 
helpful and necessary to us, for the sake of others. All the 
sweetness and light in Christian civilisation are the outcome 
of this principle. Here, again, what is a good principle for 
one man is a good principle for thousands. As we have seen, 
almost any Christian, at least, who advocates moderate drink- 
ing, will admit that it is a privilege, if not a duty, to abstain 
for the sake of another under certain circumstances ; but is 
this principle to be approved when embodied in the conduct 
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of one man, and condemned as unchristian when it is seen 
in the action of hundreds of thousands, the peers in intelli- 
gence and virtue of any in the land? These, knowing well 
all their rights in the use of alcohol, yet habitually abstain 
from its use, because from the soundest deductions of science 
and experience they see, as Colonel Higginson says, that “it 
is better for the health of nine-tenths of the people never to 
take a drop, and that anything but abstinence sets an example 
which invariably proves disastrous to the hundreds who are 
incapable of self-control.” This is not asceticism. 

2. It is objected against abstinence that it tends to weaken 
and pervert character, because it does not afford the discipline 
which a self-restrained indulgence in alcoholic beverages gives, 
and because it attaches to a mere expedient the sanctions 
which belong only to divine law. 

It is no doubt true that in general a higher virtue is at- 
tained by a successful self-control in the use of dangerous 
things than by refraining entirely from them. But practically 
we are constantly striking a balance between the worth of 
such a discipline and the risk incurred in getting it: so that, 
in point of fact, every intelligent man and community quietly 
lays aside altogether many weights, because, as experience 
proves, the carrying of them involves more of evil than it yields 
of good. No one thinks it necessary in order to cultivate 
self-control to make great effort to use temperately these 
things which by long trial have been proved to be more pro- 
ductive of evil than good. We can pray, “lead us not into 
temptation,” and make every effort to avoid it, and still feel 
sure that we shall have all the discipline we want in the 
necessary ongoing of life. 

For example, the use of opium is not in itself sinful. It is 
a most valuable creature of God. In extremely small quan- 
tities, daily taken for years, it may be a “ care-breaking ” luxury, 
and even a saving-food. In the successful effort to use it 
thus temperately, a man, if he had nothing else to do, might 
gain great self-discipline; but in view of the infinitesimal 
profit and enormous peril which experience shows attend this 
use of it, is it cowardly, is it contrary to the spirit of the gospel, 
is it an ignominious neglect of a means of moral training, to 


1 Boston Daily Advertiser, March 10, 1880. 
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abstain from it altogether? Let the judgment and habits 
of sensible men answer. The argument applies equally to the 
use of alcoholic beverages. If we were obliged to use them to 
make the most of life, or if their use were on the whole more 
helpful than injurious, the case would be different. 

As to the second part of the objection, undoubtedly much 
mischief may be wrought by not placing abstinence on the 
right ground. Great care should be taken that it—a pruden- 
tial and benevolent rule—be not confounded with the definite 
enactments of the moral law. Because the rule is put ona 
false foundation, or clothed with improper sanctions, certain 
consciences in breaking over it may be perverted and led to 
despise God’s law. But, even if this be sometimes the case, 
the objection under consideration would have no weight, 
because it would prevent the establishment of any rules, for 
all rules are liable to a similar abuse. If the rule be on the 
whole a good one, the fact that it is sometimes misconceived 
and abused is not a conclusive argument against it. 

3. It is objected against abstinence from alcoholic beverages 
that our Lord by his example in making and using wine 
sanctioned our use of it. If by this objection is meant merely 
that our Lord’s action indicated that the use of wine is not in 
itself sinful, but indifferent, and, like the use of other indif- 
ferent things, dependent for its moral quality upon the times, 
circumstances, and motive of the user, the objection is at 
once granted, without invalidating in the slightest degree the 
grounds on which we have endeavoured to place abstinence. 

But the objection seems intended to mean much more than 
this. By the use of the word “sanction” in this connection 
the idea of authoritative enactment is covertly brought in. 
Webster defines sanction as a “solemn or ceremonious ratifi- 
cation ; an official act of a superior by which he ratifies and 
gives validity to the act of some other person or body ; estab- 
lishment of anything as valid, or giving authority to it.” Now, 
to hold that Christ by his use of wine officially ratified, estab- 
lished as valid, and gave his authority to our use of it, apart 
from times and circumstances, savours of bondage to the letter. 
Does any one believe that the custom of wine-drinking was 
solemnly established as an institution of the Christian com- 
monwealth by the action of its Founder? This kind of appeal 
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to Christ’s example has been and still is productive of serious 
evils. The fallacy of it consists in the assumption that our 
Lord definitely legislated for his people by his own acts. The 
absurdity of this will at once appear if we examine certain 
parallel cases. 

For instance, Christ himself lived a life of absolute poverty, 
and even indirectly, if not directly, enjoined poverty upon his 
followers. Did he therefore sanction poverty in the sense of 
viving it authoritative ratification upon his people as a fixed 
institution? Many in the early and medieval church thought 
so; some here and there may still think so. But sound 
Christian sense perceives that in this matter Christ did not 
legislate for his people, but only vividly illustrated principles, 
and that the Christian millionaire may follow his Lord far 
more closely in this respect than the mendicant friar; that 
there are circumstances in which poverty is a crime and riches 
a duty, and circumstances in which the exact opposite is true ; 
and that except as setting forth and enjoining upon us the 
great doctrine of divine unselfishness, which we are bound to 
carry out whatever our circumstances may be, our Lord’s con- 
duct in this thing is not a law for us, and could not have been 
intended as a law. 

Again, Christ practised absolute non-resistance to evil 
assaults, and even commanded it to his disciples. There have 
been individuals and sects who have regarded his example in 
this regard as a statute literally binding upon them as the rule 
of life. Certainly that example embodies a deep principle 
which every true Christian endeavours to realise, but obedience 
to the spirit of it may often demand that a man knock down 
his fellow-man, and the adoption of its letter by all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians would bring society into 
anarchy in an hour. 

Further, our Lord conspicuously cultivated association with 
the debased classes of the community—with depraved men 
and dissolute women,—so that this, like his wine-drinking, 
was made a reproach against him. The great law of divine 
love and human brotherhood thereby set forth, the Church has 
always recognised and sought to fulfil by her own efforts; but 
does any one suppose that because Christ did this, therefore 
the habit of doing it is sanctioned, made obligatory, or even 
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permissible for others without regard to their relationships 
and purposes ? 

3ut why, then, should Christ’s conduct in the use of wine 
be seized upon, isolated in principle from his other acts, 
and be regarded as ceremoniously ratifying upon us moderate 
drinking as a fixed rule of life, to which abstinence, if practised 
at all, must be looked upon as rather a forlorn and contemptible 
exception, fit only for moral and physical incapables, when his 
more pronounced action and even precept in regard to poverty, 
non-resistance, and association with the dissolute is by no 
sound man thought to sanction them as a custom, but only to 
illustrate by them the great duty of self-denial, and to permit 
them for special ends under peculiar circumstances? A man 
who should attempt to justify voluntary poverty solely by the 
example of Christ, and without the support of specific reasons, 
would be regarded as a fool or a knave. In spite of the 
steadfast example and even injunction of the Divine Master, 
such poverty is now the decided exception among sensible 
Christian people, to be accounted for by peculiar circumstances. 
So far as our Lord’s custom is concerned, why should not 
wine-drinking be so? 

No doubt if Christ had entirely abstained from the use of 
wine, as he did from the possession of money, his example 
would now be very vigorously claimed by multitudes as 
authoritatively sanctioning total abstinence. But such claim, 
apart from other considerations, would be wholly unreasonable 
and invalid. To urge his example as in like manner authori- 
tatively sanctioning moderate drinking, is equally unreason- 
able and vain. There is the same misconception, the same 
bondage to the letter, the same narrowness, in the one case 
that there would be in the other. 

The truth is that the example of Christ leaves the use of 
wine, like the possession of wealth, precisely where the teach- 
ing of the Bible and of common sense leaves them, as things 
per se indifferent, but gaining moral quality by being indulged 
in or refrained from according to the motives of the individual, 
aud the circumstances and tendencies of his times. 

But it is said that, in respect to the use of wine, Christ’s 
circumstances were essentially the same as ours. This might 
be said with far more force respecting the possession of 
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property, but in fact it is not true of either. His nature, 
his powers, his mission, inevitably precluded that our Lord 
should be a model to be literally followed by his people. It 
is admitted that this truth has often been overstated to the 
damage of the Church; nevertheless it is a truth to which we 
constantly yield our practical assent. As the personal embodi- 
ment of the life of God, and as planting in the hearts of 
mankind the principles of that life, it was possible and neces- 
sary for him to do many things which it is impossible and 
absurd for us to attempt to do. Is it presumptuous for us to 
say, for instance, that it was necessary for him in bringing in 
a new dispensation thoroughly to break up the bigotry and 
formalism of the Jewish system by associating with publicans 
and harlots, and by eating and drinking wine; just as it was 
necessary for him. in living fulfilment of the truth of self- 
sacrifice not to have where to lay his head, and to be led un- 
resisting to the cross? So much for that which in his person 
and work separates our Lord from us. 

But the contrast is in some respects even greater between 
his outward circumstances and times, and ours. In regard to 
the use of alcoholic beverages we have only to glance at a few 
salient points to see the immense difference in these circum- 
stances. Consider the soft, mild, even climate of Syria, con- 
ducing to the extreme deliberation of Oriental thought and 
movement, and to life in the open air; and our keen, exciting 
atmosphere, with its violent extremes of heat and cold, stimu- 
lating nervous activity, and leading to highly artificial methods 
of living. Consider the occupations of the people of Judea, 
where agriculture, slow moving, with the most primitive 
appliances, was the chief thing, and commerce and manufac- 
tures were comparatively unknown; and our mechanical life, 
the herding of vast masses in the unnatural excitement of 
great cities and factories, the changed and abnormal conditions 
wrought in all departments by machinery, and the superlative 
intensity given to every phase of existence by steam and 
electricity. Consider the contrast in the beverages used: the 
simple red wine manufactured by the crude arts of peasants, 
and not possibly containing in any case more than seventeen 
or eighteen per cent. of alcohol; and our distilled and doubly 
distilled liquors, our reinforced wines, our complicated chemical] 
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processes and appliances, by which liquors are combined, 
adulterated, and made up with various poisons, so as vastly to 
increase the means of intoxication. The circumstances offer 
scarcely a point of likeness. 

Drunkenness no doubt existed in Christ’s time, and was a 
great evil; but that it could have had the dimensions which 
it now has is simply impossible. Observe that those who 
endeavour to prove the opposite are generally those who insist 
that the free use of light wines here and now would altogether 
do away with intemperance. Perhaps it would. But if so, how 
is it possible that the drunkenness of Bible times, which was 
caused wholly by light wines, could have been as great as ours 
is to-day? The two theories hopelessly demolish each other. 

But after all, this discussion as to the relative amount of 
drunkenness does not touch the main point. Admit, if you 
please, that there was as much drunkenness then as now. The 
question is not chiefly as to the amount, but as to the bearing 
and the results of such drunkenness. The very mechanism of 
modern life—to the highest degree intense, complicated, and 
interdependent as it is—makes not merely drunkenness, but, 
as we have already pointed out, those effects of alcohol which 
come far short of actual drunkenness, prolific, in a thousand 
relations, of consequences so disastrous as not to have been 
possible or even conceivable in the time of our Lord. Where 
then was the steersman of the steamship, the engineer, the 
reporter, the telegraph-operator, half of them working at night 
under the most trying conditions, guiding the tremendous 
enginery of our times, to whose steadiness millions of property 
and lives are constantly committed, and the delicacy of whose 
sight or touch may be wrecked at the critical moment, to the 
ruin of thousands, by two or three glasses of wine? An atom 
of drunkenness can cause more desolation now than an avalanche 
of it could have caused in the first century. Where then were 
the thousands of business men whose years are spent travelling 
hundreds of miles every week, and who daily work in the stress 
of an excitement unknown even fifty years ago? Where the 
millions under the fierce competitions of manufacture, trade, 
education, politics, and social life, driven to the last pitch of 
endurance by steam and electricity, whose lives have no margin 
of repose, and in whom insanity and nervous disease are so 
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common?! Ina thousand ways unknown to the ancients the 
relations of modern life constitute a state of unstable equilibrium 
which a gill of alcohol can topple over to destruction. The 
train is laid. A spark can fire it. Indeed, we need not go back 
eighteen centuries to note the contrast we are pointing out. 
We need go back but one. A brilliant writer has lately said 
with scarcely a touch of hyperbole that “ twenty-four hours of 
such responsibility and strain as now come upon the average 
American would have killed the strongest man the eighteenth 
century ever shone upon.” Certainly alcohol has a destructive 
force now that it never had before. 

Here it may be observed that those who advocate moderate 
drinking as sanctioned by the example of our Lord, allege in 
objection to abstinence that it is no modern invention ; that it 
was a custom centuries ago among the Hindus and Moham- 
medans ; that it was practised before Christ by Rechabites and 
Nazarites, and in his time by the Essenes, and that he did not 
by his example give any approval to this exceptional method 
of religious devotion. Certainly he did not. One object of his 
coming was to break up for ever the idea that the kingdom of 
God consists in meat and drink. But this objection does not 
even remotely touch the abstinence advocated in this article. 
The abstinence practised by all these sects was a memorial, 
ascetic, ceremonial, or extra-pious abstinence. Modern absti- 
nence is nothing of the sort. It is simply a hygienie measure 
of good sense and benevolence. It has no more to do with 
religion directly than have the latest rules respecting drainage 
and ventilation. In this sense it is modern. It is as much a 
product of this century as are these other principles and rules 
of good health and well-being. For it is to be carefully noticed 
that this abstinence has had its rise as a scientific and experi- 
mental necessity of the conditions that this century has de- 
veloped. It has had its immense and beneficial spread in the 
full light of modern science, and during precisely the period, 
and among just the people who are more liberal in thought, 
and more intolerant and contemptuous than any other people 
in the world’s history of everything merely ceremonious, monk- 
ish, or morbidly religious. The idea that in these times absti- 


1 See pamphlets on The Insane Diathesis, and The Relations of Insanity to 
Modern Civilisation, by Henry P. Stearns, M.D. Hartford, 1880. 
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nence could live for a day as a mere ascetic observance, among 
the intelligent men and women of every form of belief who now 
adopt it, seems little short of an insult to them. 

4. It is said that abstinence involves contempt of the moral 
teachings of the Bible; that it constitutes a departure from 
those teachings, and is an attempt to supersede them by mere 
human reason. The reply is, that the real misconstruction 
and disparagement of the moral principles of the Bible come 
from those who assume that they are rules, and not principles ; 
that their illustration is legislation; that they have not that 
power of adaptation which fits them to the changing conditions 
of mankind ; and that under their tuition there is no progress 
in the moral sense and intelligence of society which are 
capable of applying these principles in entirely new directions 
and with new measures. 

No plea has been made in this article for perpetual and 
universal abstinence. Such abstinence may be neither pos- 
sible nor desirable, Other lands and other times with dif- 
ferent conditions from ours may not need it. We can well 
enough leave all that to the future, and to that science and 
experience which will have yet more to say on the subject. 
It is enough that a practical abstinence is called for here and 
now. But if the common sense of any age, or of any or all 
communities, shall clearly discern that universal abstinence is 
on the whole the best, does any one suppose that the ethics of 
the Bible forbid it any more than they forbid universal 
suffrage, or the universal preaching of the gospel by paid and 
well-furnished pastors and missionaries, or the universal 
admission of women to the profession of teaching, though 
Christ told his disciples to go forth without money or wallet, 
and Paul said, “I suffer not a woman to teach”? Bible 
ethics are not best honoured by making them mere rubrics. 

5. It is objected that the principles of abstinence and its 
advocates are fanatical and tyrannical. Doubtless this great 
measure of reform, like every other, has its full share of over- 
zealous, narrow, and uncharitable aggression. Doubtless there 
are those who put it on a wrong basis, who assume too much 
for it, and who insist upon it with unwarrantable sanctions, 
and sometimes with a domineering spirit. They are, how- 
ever, exceptions, and they have large excuse in the almost 
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infinite and seemingly incurable evil at which their efforts 
are aimed. 

But after all, this objection goes too far, and so overthrows 
itself. It is the stock argument of the conservative and 
obstructionist. It has ever been applied to all the principles 
and all the men who in any way have sought to rid their 
fellows of great burdens. Virtue and the rules of better 
living in every department always have a certain aspect of 
extravagance and oppression. From the promoters of village 
improvement to the agitators for civil service reform and the 
establishers of Christian missions, all who seek to bring in a 
better thing are either ridiculed or hated, or both. The aboli- 
tionists for years suffered this accusation. The advocates of 
compulsory education, of compulsory vaccination, of rigid 
sanitary inquiry and regulation, of the best plans of charit- 
able endeavour, have all their turn of being denounced and 
branded as fanatics and tyrants, as urging some chimera, or 
trampling on some rights. The advocates of abstinence need 
not be dismayed at this charge. They need only keep their 
cause free from all assumption, from all false foundation, and 
be patient. 

6. The final objection to which we shall refer is, that as a 
basis of reform abstinence is foolish, because it is impossible ; 
that men everywhere have always habitually used some kind 
of alcoholic liquor, or some other narcotic more deleterious, 
and that they always will use it, and this uniformity shows 
that in spite of its abuse its use is a necessity. The general 
answer to this objection is, (1) that a measure directed to the 
reform of any evil is not proved to be unwise or without value 
because it does not attain complete success ; and (2) the failure 
to remove a given evil by no means shows that such evil is 
necessary. If the contrary of these two propositions were true, 
all effort for the elevation of mankind in any direction would 
be paralysed. 

But to reply more specifically, it is not true that alcoholic 
liquors are universally drunk. “ Whole nations, Mohammedan 
and Hindu, use no alcohol or substitute.”’ It is sometimes 


affirmed that on this account these nations are effeminate 
and inferior, while the Northern and Teutonic, which are 


1 Manual of Practical Hygiene, by E. A. Parkes, M.D., p. 277. 
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the dominant races, are all alcohol-drinkers, the assumption 
being that they are strong by reason of their alcohol; but 
the fact is that their strength is from other sources, while 
their use of alcohol is admitted to be a prime cause of their 
degradation. 

sut besides these nations large numbers of the ablest, hardest, 
and most effective workers and thinkers, who lead in the centres 
of modern civilisation and power, habitually use no alcohol ; 
and thousands upon thousands, under the severest stress of 
anxious and incessant toil, declare that they are better off for 
being practical abstainers. These destroy the objection that 
alcohol is a necessity, even if they do not prove that it is an 
injury. Further than this, Dr. Parkes well says that the same 
argument which alleges that alcohol is a necessity, “might 
prove the necessity of tobacco, which, for this generation at any 
rate, is clearly only aluxury. The widespread habit of taking 
intoxicating liquids merely proves that they are pleasant,”* 
the prime object of their use being, as we have already shown, 
to benumb the faculties so as to render them oblivious of 
annoying impressions. 

It may well seem, as Dr. Parkes says, “incredible that a 
large part of the human race should have fallen into an error 
so gigantic as that of attributing great dietetic value to an 
agent which is of little use in small quantities, and is hurtful 
in large,.... but the argument though strong is not con- 
elusive; and unfortunately we know that in human affairs 
no extension of belief, however wide, is per se evidence of 
truth.”? 

Inasmuch as alcohol, so far from being proved to be a 
necessity of the race, is admitted by the most dispassionate 
authorities to be the active cause of evils so great “that if it 
were unknown half the sin and a large part of the poverty 
and unhappiness in the world would disappear,”® all just efforts 
to promote a practical abstinence from its use have a solid 
ground in fact and reason. DANIEL MERRIMAN. 


' Manual of Practical Hygiene, by E. A. Parkes, M.D., p. 277. 
2 Ibid. 3 [bid. p. 270. 
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A’ last a powerful reply(1) has appeared to the “Lectures on 

the Old Testament in the Jewish Church,” and it is to be 
strongly desired that, now the vital question at issue on the 
chronology, veracity, authenticity, and credibility of the Old 
Testament can be impartially, if not dispassionately, discussed 
apart from ecclesiastical complications, the numerous official 
and amateur specialists in Hebrew and Old Testament history 
will follow the example so ably set by Professor Watts, who, 
to contribute to a pressing controversy of the day, has even 
left the field of his customary studies. For this reason, were 
there no other, we-are anxious to see Mr. Robertson Smith’s 
positions turned,—we have too high a respect for his ability to 
believe he has himself said his last word. As objections taken 
to his views from time to time have manifestly caused 
him to amend an error here and reject a theory there, nay, 
even to choose a path deliberately where he had previously 
betrayed considerable uncertainty as to which of several roads 
to take ; so we cannot help thinking that the reasoned replies 
of opponents will have large influence in moulding and 
shaping his final opinions. Every candid inquirer, of what- 
ever tendency, must hail such a work as this, because clearness 
is so much more beneficial than uncertainty, and unmistake- 
able statement than vague expressions, with which we cannot 
say whether we agree. With the skill of a practical con- 
troversialist, Professor Watts selects his line of reply, and 
adheres thereto strictly, neither looking to the right hand nor 
the left. He does not concern himself to explain how the 
newer criticism has reached its conclusions ; he does not find it 
necessary to use scholarly appendices or digressions to impress 
with his learning ; the history of the genesis and development 
of thought, whether in the minds of the leaders of the critical 
school, or in that of its great Scotch advocate, he rigidly 
eschews ; he scarcely refers, to say nothing of expounding or 
analysing, to the minute reconstruction of the sacred books 


(1) The Newer Criticism and the Analogy of the Faith: a Reply to Lectures 
by W. Robertson Smith, M.A., on the Old Testament in the Jewish Church. 
By Robert Watts, D.D., Professor of Systematic Theology in the General 
Assembly’s College, Belfast. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 
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which has resulted from the labours of a generation of ration- 
alistic exegetical experts ; in a word, he neither busies himself 
with philosophical basis nor theological superstructure,—he 
simply accepts Mr. Smith's work itself as a fact to be met with 
facts,—as a fact, since it embodies the views of Mr. Smith, to be 
met with facts, in order to discover whether the opinions of Mr. 
Smith are Bible-truth. Accepting the representations of the 
“newer criticism,” as expressed in the lectures controverted, 
four questions are asked,—/first, What says the Old Testament 
to these representations ? secondly, What says the New Tes- 
tament to them? third, What is the position of the West- 
minster Confession relative thereto? and, fourthly, Do the 
views in question bear traces of inconsistency with each other 
as well as with external authorities; the main stress of the 
argument being laid upon the two first queries. Full, there- 
fore, as the book is of matter for adepts in Old Testament 
study, it is admirably suited to popular reading. And its 
popular use will be aided by another peculiarity of method. 
In working out the plan laid down, the whole subject is split 
into separate points, and each point is subdivided under con- 
venient headings, so that the book may be taken up and laid 
down at any time without danger of losing the thread. We 
could have wished that an index, or at least an analysis of 
contents, had been added ; nevertheless, the lucid arrangement 
and beautiful printing will largely facilitate its use by the 
general reader. Whilst adhering strictly then to the method 
selected, such prominent themes are passed under review as 
the argument from the reformation of Josiah, the recognition 
by the critics of the Deuteronomic code in Josiah’s day, the 
transmission of the Pentateuch, the ceremonial versus the 
moral law, the critical notion of Old Testament worship, 
and the several arguments from the Levitical ritual,—the 
sacrifices, the ark, the priesthood. We are afraid that Profes- 
sor Watts has laid himself open to cogent rejoinders here and 
there; but it is the book as a whole that must be demolished, 
if its assault is to be repelled. From the nature of the form of 
attack adopted, it teems with crucial instances, the truth of any 
one of which means the downfall of the elaborate structure of 
the “ newer criticism.” We thank its author for its directness, 
tact, learning, and ability, and we trust it will find many readers. 





Hebrew Accentuation. IQI 


Turning from the work of applied Hebraism to Hebrew 
theory, we have much pleasure in calling attention to a learned 
treatise, just published by the Clarendon Press, upon the 
accentuation of the Books of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job (2). 
Every tiro in Hebrew is aware that, when a system of vowel 
points was invented, or, to speak with more accuracy, adopted, 
to fix the traditional pronunciation of each word in the Bible 
of the Jew, a series of signs, called accents, was also invented 
to guide the official readers to the traditional modulation of 
each word. Every tiro also knows that the three poetical 
books, as they are called, are distinguished from the twenty- 
one prose writings of the Old Testament, by a different system 
of accents. The peculiarity of these Hebrew accents, as com- 
pared with the accents of Latin and Greek, is, that they really 
served a threefold purpose ; they were signs of accent proper, 
or the stress to be laid upon the syllables ; they were punctual 
signs, and regulated the arrangement of words into sentences ; 
and they were also musical signs, guiding the reciter of the 
synagogue to the risings and fallings of that characteristic 
cantillation the Jews called reading the Scriptures. By means 
of thetraditional interpretations handed down from the scholastic 
age of Hebrew literature, as well as by means of the rational 
investigations of Ewald and Baer in more recent times, the 
broad principles of the Hebrew accentuation, especially of the 
prose writings, have become tolerably well understood. The 
peculiar system of the poetical books, however, is largely still 
a matter of darkness and difficulty. Certainly it is manifest, 
as Dr. Wickes remarks, that this poetical accentuation was the 
refinement of one class of scribes, the Palestinian synagogue 
and schools, and also that its aim was, as contrasted with the 
commoner system, to prompt “ a finer and fuller, more artificial 
and impressive melody ;” but the distinctive principles, to say 
nothing of the entire theory, has not yet been explained—nay, 
has commonly been regarded as inexplicable. An explanation 
has been attempted in this treatise, and with more success than 
might have been anticipated, mainly for one reason, it is true, 

(2) noe ‘yy: A Treatise on the Accentuation of the three so-called 
Poetical Books of the Old Testament—Psalms, Proverbs, and Job; with an 
Appendix, containing the treatise assigned to R. Jehuda Ben-Bil‘am, on the 


same subject, in the original Arabic, by William Wickes, D.D. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 
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—the careful researches of the author in textual criticism and 
accurate orthography. Very justly surmising that the printed 
texts, varying as they do from each other in the matter of 
accents, pre-eminently varied also from the ancient manuscripts 
which these printed copies represent, he has undertaken a 
laborious collation of the best authorities, printed and written, 
attainable, the results of which not only facilitate his main 
object, but have an interest of their own. The various points 
of the theory itself, of course, require a long and careful test- 
ing; but, whether they prove ultimately satisfactory or not, 
such conscientious and painstaking research, in a recondite 
field, merits the warmest commendations of all Hebraists. In 
an appendix, an Arabic treatise of Rabbi Jehuda Ben-Bil‘am, upon 
the accents of the three books, is printed in Hebrew characters. 


Dr. Franz Delitzsch, by a long and wide series of writings, 
now extending over fifty years, has raised himself to a very 
unique position in all questions connected with the language and 
exposition of the Old Testament. A hearty welcome may there- 


fore be given to the notes, just published by Dr. Curtiss, of his 
lectures upon the Old Testament History of Redemption (3). It is 
the custom of German professors to dictate a series of paragraphs 
to be taken down by their students verbatim, and to be subse- 
quently expanded by oral or written additions, sometimes to 
be discussed by the elass. This book, as Dr. Curtiss says, is 
essentially an accurate reproduction of the paragraphs delivered 
to the theological students in Leipzig during the summer of 
1880. Fragmentary as these lectures necessarily are, they 
teem with suggestive hints. Norare these skeleton lectures by 
any means unimportant as a contribution to the history of the 
Old Covenant. The work may be described as an attempt to 
trace the development of what we call distinctively Christian 
doctrine in the education of the Old Testament Church. The 
plan followed will be understood by the mention of the seven 
periods through which Professor Delitzsch traces the progress 
of this evangelical teaching :—1. The primitive period before 
and after the flood, with the dawning of the light in the dark- 

(3) Old Testament History of Redemption ; Lectures by Franz Delitzsch, 


translated from Manuscript Notes by Samuel Ives Curtiss, Professor in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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ness, which began before the flood and was renewed after it. 
2. The period of the patriarchs, or the separation in the 
tumultuous sea of nations. 3. The period of Israel’s develop- 
ment, and its transplantation to the promised land. 4. The 
period of David and Solomon, or the rising and setting of the 
royal glory over Israel. 5. The period of Israel’s conflicts 
with the world-empires, and the elevation of prophecy, which 
poises over both states until their fall. 6. The period of the 
recognition, which breaks through in prophecy and chochma, 
of the Mediator and of the Logos, and the historical appear- 
ance of the Messiah, who is no longer conceived of in a one- 
sided way as national, but as human and spiritual. 7. The 
death and burial of the One who has appeared, and with Him 
of the old covenant; “the concluding Sabbath of the Old Testa- 
ment history.” It is a peculiarly characteristic feature of 
this division that it carries out the Sabbatic—or rather heb- 
domadal—idea so visibly; the time of God’s dealings with 
His ancient people starting as it were from the Creation 
Sabbath, and ending with the Sabbath of our Lord’s rest in 
the grave; and there is something alike profound and beauti- 
ful in the comparison which Professor Delitzsch draws between 
the Creation Sabbath—“ a dividing wall between the creation of 
the world and the world’s history ”—and the Sabbath of the 
tedeemer—‘ the dividing wall between conflict and victory.” 
Taken throughout, the volume comes to us opportunely at the 
present time ; for it recalls us from the discussion and criticism 
of external aspects of Old Testament history to the great 
inward truth which it was designed to unfold both to the 
fathers and to us. There are many points dwelt upon here 
which we could willingly discuss at length, did space allow; 
and there are some—notably that of sacrifice, where the author 
draws a subtle distinction between the pouring out of the 
blood and the slaying of the animal as to their symbolical 
efficacy—which need to be studied in the light of his other 
writings. These we must forbear to touch, as no mere mention 
of them would be satisfactory: all that we can further do is to 
indicate some of the interesting side-lights which are shed 
upon matters which we are at present constantly discussing. 
The story of Jonah, for instance, which Delitzsch appears to 
accept in its literalness, is regarded as an exemplification of a 
VOL. ¥XXI.—NO. CXIX. N 
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conflict with Jewish exclusiveness ; Jonah’s dislike of his com- 
mission being the outcome not so much of abstract wilfulness, 
as of unwillingness to look beyond the bounds of the chosen 
nation. His burial in the great fish is thus a sign of our Lord’s 
burial, inasmuch as it prepares the way, like the latter, for the 
widening of the evangelical call. Again, as to the Book of 
Job: “ The hero of the Book of Job is a personal and actual 
proof of the grace which is also active outside of Israel, and 
the entire book is a protest against the legal pride of orthodox 
Phariseeism, which having run fast into the dogma of retribu- 
tion, is not able to keep sin and suffering apart.” The book is 
assigned by the author to the period of “ Solomonic literature.” 
Solomon’s Song is “a circle of dramatic pictures which place 
before our eyes the love of man and woman in its monogamous 
and divinely sanctified ideality;” and Ecclesiastes—which 
the author places between 405 and 359 B.c.—takes its place in 
the redemptive history as representing the confession of the 
“inability” of the old covenant, and thus singing its “ burial- 
song.” This book is not one of Biblical criticism, and the 
author gives his conclusions, as a rule, without argument; we 
do not feel therefore called upon to say anything regarding his 
dates, save this, that they are not to be accepted as infallible ; 
nor can we pass from the subject without the remark that his 
interpretation of Canticles does not appear upon a first reading 
peculiarly happy, or even for that matter peculiarly intelli- 
gible ; indeed, we confess to a fancy that it does not quite 
satisfy himself. Let this be sufficient to indicate what we 
mean in our commendation of this book; we prize it as a 
devout attempt of a profound and profoundly spiritual mind to 
trace anew through Old Testament story the central truths of 
the Christian faith ; but we do not by any means go with the 
author into every turn and winding of that attempt. Indeed, 
nobody, we suspect, knows better than Professor Curtiss (who, 
by the way, has done his translating work as well as the 
author’s well-known idiosyncrasies of expression will admit) 
that to get the best use of Delitzsch’s mind you must be con- 
tent at times to let it fly into the clouds for a little while now 
and again, and to pursue your journey till it rejoins you. 


Words of commendation have several times been spoken in 
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this Review of the successive volumes of the Preacher's Homi- 
letical Commentary. The latest volume, upon Jeremiah (4), 
seems to us the most complete of the series. The plan of this 
Commentary, it will be remembered, is to give brief critical and 
explanatory notes, of various kinds and from many authors, 
upon the text of the several books, but to concentrate the main 
strength upon the homiletical features. Mr. Jellie’s section 
has evidently been a labour of love, He tells us in his preface 
that “many of the choicest hours of the past five years have 
been devoted to the production” of this work; and there are 
evident traces everywhere of nights and days given to laborious 
reading even amongst uncommon authors, as well as to careful 
thought and original workmanship. From the nature of the 
case, indeed, Jeremiah has been a largely neglected field of 
pulpit exposition, and it was impossible to draw, as predeces- 
sors had done in other volumes of this Commentary, upon a 
large and ever accumulating mass of outlines, sermons, and 
homiletic suggestions. Twenty columns of Darling suffice for 
a statement of the commentaries and sermons upon Jeremiah, 
whereas seven times that number are required for such a book 
as the Psalms; add to which, that the sermons catalogued in 
the former case have no further connection with Jeremiah than 
that they have a few words therefrom as their title. There 
thus lay an almost unexplored domain before the author. 
How the task has been fulfilled may be judged from the fact 
that, out of the eight hundred and thirty outlines this book 
contains, the author has himself constructed no less than four 
hundred and seventy, and has either condensed from printed 
sermons by famous preachers, or obtained from well-known 
ministers, whose aid he has sought to bring variety, three hun- 
dred outlines more. After looking into this Commentary with 
some care, we can give it a strong recommendation. Its ex- 
pository features, with all their brevity, afford many tit-bits of 
interpretation, illustration, and criticism, which are the glean- 
ings of a large library ; and its original homilies have a healthy, 
common-sense air, and an appropriateness, rare in works of 
this kind. Judiciously used, this collection of sermon-plans 
may aid the skilled and guide the unskilled preacher. 


(4) The Preacher’s Commentary on the Book of Jeremiah, by Rev. W. H. 
Jellie. Richard D. Dickinson, London. 
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From the pen of Mr. Paxton Hood we have before us a 
delightful volume, the biography of Christmas Evans (5). Mr. 
Hood has given to the world many books, and every one of 
them is interesting, but none will probably receive a higher 
place amongst his writings than this. The author’s love for 
men out of the common run, and his love of nature, have both 
found here full play ; for Christmas Evans was no ordinary 
man, and the scenes amid which he spent his days and did his 
work are full of sublimity and beauty. Moreover, to write the 
life of Christmas Evans is to be drawn into a circle of Welsh 
preachers, the Williamses, and others, all of them striking men, 
men of character and of exceptional gifts; and Mr. Hood is 
drawn aside to tell us much of them also, sometimes at the 
expense of the symmetry of his book, but always to the 
enhancing of the reader’s interest. His book is in fact a por- 
traiture of Welsh preaching and of Welsh religious life in the 
end of last century and in the earlier decade of this: and as 
we have traced it in these pages, we have been again and 
again reminded of the similarity between the outward aspects 
of religious life in the Scottish Highlands and in Wales. We 
see here the same religious fervour which marked the Northern 
gatherings in the days of M‘Donald, the “ Apostle of the 
North ;” the same strong emotion makes the crowds to “ surge 
and heave ;” there is the same sense of awe before the Divine 
Majesty, though here with more admixture at times of some- 
thing like humour; and the great throngs are not unlike 
the old Sacramental gatherings of the far North, marked by 
the same “spirit of hearing,” and sometimes we fear also by 
a certain tendency to hero-worship and what we may call 
favourite-preacherism. Mr. Hood gives us ample material 
from which to judge of Evans’s preaching; and if the “Hind 
of the Morning”—an address here given at length—be any- 
thing like an average test of it, we do not wonder at its effects. 
This, which is an impassioned sketch of our Lord’s Passion 
and Resurrection, is enough to show that Christmas Evans was 
a poet of high gifts as well as a preacher. The story of this 
man’s life, grand and picturesque as it is, is not always bright ; 
and it seems to have been his lot, both in his Anglesea minis- 


(5) Christmas Evans, the Preacher of Wild Wales. By the Rev. Paxton 
Hood, London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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try and afterwards, to experience only too painfully the weak 
side of Dissent, and especially of Dissent south of the Tweed ; 
and it is with some shame that one reads of this man’s 
frequent expeditions to raise money for the payment of his 
chapel debts. Such a picture of a man made to “leave the 
word of God and serve tables,” and embittered by “ Diotre- 
phesian troubles,” may be well pondered by us in a time 
which, while it appreciates the vast advantages of voluntary 
support of religion, is sometimes a little oblivious of its 
responsibilities. 


Another biography comes to us from the same publishers, 
viz. that of William Carey, by Dr. Culross (6). Coming to it 
from that of Christmas Evans, what a change! and yet how 
rich the age which claimed them both! No finer delineator 
could be found than Dr. Culross for Carey; his own chaste 
mind, and his quiet, but long-cherished and burning interest 
in the cause of missions, combine to fit him for a task which 
he has executed in a manner almost without flaw. We are not 
conscious anywhere of mere “ book-making,” the vice peculiar 
to books in series; indeed the reader is not much conscious 
of anything save the theme. Carey is traced from his lowly 
beginnings, preaching first, he thinks and says, because he did 
not seem to have “a sufficient degree of confidence to refuse,” 
on to the end of his glorious work in India; and what is not 
the least remarkable thing about him is that he remains—save 
for his growth in grace and understanding—-the same William 
Carey to the end; there is no period traceable at which he 
appears to draw himself up and say, I have become so-and-so. 
For his work we must refer our readers to Dr. Culross’s de- 
lightful pages, in which once more we trace the rise of the 
missionary spirit in England, and the immense impetus it 
receives from Carey’s famous sermon and from Andrew Fuller’s 
help. One thing which has specially interested us is the 
comparatively quiet manner in which missionary enthusiasm 
asserted itself. It rose like the tide, inch by inch, and to this 
we trace, under God, its deep seat in the heart of modern 
English life. Somehow—as a rule—great movements, however 


(6) Men worth Remembering: William Carey. By James Culross, D.D. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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good, which “come with observation,” serve to give a powerful 
impulse, but they do not enter into the substance and form the 
bone and muscle of our system, as do those movements which 
are at first as quiet in their rise as they are afterwards resistless 
in their influence. Not less are we impressed as we read these 
pages, with the references to comparatively solitary workers 
who had preceded Carey ; unconsciously preparing the way for 
him and for his colleagues. To us they seem—as perhaps they 
seemed to themselves—as free-lances of the church-militant; 
lut we grow impressed, as we read this story, with the won- 
drous unity of God’s work, and the part which has been played 
in that unity, by stray workers and little-known societies. 
Nor must we forget the help that was rendered to such early 


labourers as Ziegenbalg and Plutschau by the Christian 
Knowledge Society. 


We can only glance at the interesting Memorials of Bishop 
M Ilvaine(7),which have just been published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 
They have been prepared by Canon Carus, a close friend of 
this admirable American bishop, and they give us a very 
clearly defined idea of him as aman who filled a very large 
place in his own church and time. That he was a genius his 
most ardent admirer would not say; his mind had in it no 
fund of originality, and he was not a breaker of new patlis. 

His strength lay in other directions: he was a Protestant 
and an evangelical, and was not ashamed ; he was devout and 
wise, firm in mind, clear in judgment, skilful in administration, 
and in this combination of qualities we are to find the explana- 
tion of the force which he wielded. The glimpses which we 
here get of American church life from a bishop’s point of view 
are full of interest ; but the volume has a special claim upon 
our attention from the reminiscences which it contains of 
Bishop M‘Ilvaine’s visits to our own country, and of the 
impressions which he formed regarding it. Such men as 
Charles Simeon and Daniel Wilson of Calcutta were amongst 
his English friends, and the former appears to have gained from 
him almost the devotion of a disciple. In his own country his 
hands were full of manifold labours, and he had occasion some- 


(7) Memorials of the Right Rev. C. P. M‘Ilvuine, late Bishop of Ohio. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon Carus. 
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times to raise his testimony, which he did very manfully,—as 
in the case of the hateful distinction, drawn even at the 
Sacramental Table, between the black and the white man, and, 
again, in vindication of Protestant doctrine and worship against 
the growing ritualism of later days. 


A beautiful book has just been issued by Mr. Isbister, 
entitled The Poet’s Bible (8). This work, in its complete form, 
is to consist of an Old Testament and a New Testament section, 
and its leading idea is to associate with each leading incident 
and character in Gospel story some choice poem, which may 
illustrate its meaning and reflect its beauty. Mr. Horder, the 
editor, has shown his special qualification for this work in a 
“ Book of Praise for Children” which he published some years 
azo, and which revealed a devout and cultivated taste; and we 
are certain that this larger effort will justify the promise of 
the earlier one. The volume before us contains the New 
Testament section only ; and the best we can say of it is that 
we do not see how the Old Testament section can surpass it, 
taken as a whole. There is not a leading incident in the life 
of our Saviour which has not some fine poem or lyric attached 
to it. Poets from different ages and from many lands besides 
our own are pressed into the service; and one of the most 
striking side-lessons of the book is the manner in which God 
has claimed for the illustration of His Word some of the 
noblest sons of what we call secular song. Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson are here as well as George Herbert and John 
Keble. The collection is enriched by some pieces, not hitherto 
published, from the pen of Dr. Plumptre, now Dean of Wells, 
pieces characterised by deep insight into the Word and into 
the human heart, as well as by poetic skill; and George Mac 
Donald is represented by many quaint and tender little songs. 
We hope to see in a future edition, which we are certain will 
be asked, more flowers culled from the anthology of Greek and 
Latin sacred song; for whilst the old singers often weary us 
by their fancifulness, their better songs have an aroma of the 
early Christian morning which we would not miss. 


(8) The Poet's Bible: New Testament Section. Edited by W. Garrett 
Horder. London: W. Isbister (Limited). 
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Ieaders in all parts of our country, and not a few beyond its 
bounds, will welcome a volume of Sermons (9) from the pen of 
Dr. Dykes. It is no infrequent thing to hear the complaint 
that this is not an age of great preachers, and, indeed, as we 
look round us, it does occur to us that many of the men who 
are most prominent in the various Churches to-day do not owe 
their prominence specially to their preaching power; one is a 
profound theologian, another a good administrator, a third an 
ecclesiastical lawyer, and so on. But whilst the minister of 
Regent Square has many other claims to the high place which 
he holds in his own Church, it becomes increasingly evident 
—of which let these Sermons be witness—that he is pre-emi- 
nently a preacher. We do not think that we are extra- 
vagant in saying that within past years we have come across 
very few volumes of sermons of such a high order. There 
is a depth of thought, a power of spiritual analysis, and a 
dignity of style and tone rarely to be met with in com- 
bination in times when the narrowing of the distance 
between pulpit and pew, locally and otherwise, has introduced 
—at least in England—a certain ease in pulpit address, not 
always accompanied by either high thought or refined utter- 
ance. We have indeed been reminded several times, in our 
perusal of this volume, of the style of the great Anglican 
preacher, Canon Liddon, whose sermons—as sermons—rank 
higher than those of any living preacher of his Church ; there 
is a similar penetration and insight, a similar habit of building 
the thought of a sermon from the text upwards, until you are 
left with a sense of massiveness and completeness at the 
close ; and there is common to both a certain mode of thought 
and expression which bespeaks a mind which instinctively 
regards the object of its study at some distance, and thinks by 
itself. We do not, indeed, profess to say that these sermons 
of Dr. Dykes’s are uniform in their merit; their strength and 
their weakness lie, we think, in this, that they are sermons for 
strong men and women. We have felt before, in reading works 
from Dr. Dykes’s pen, and we feel again here, that the lowlier 
class of hearers would scarcely keep pace with the preacher, 
and also that, even in treating consolatory subjects, his style 


(9) Sermons by J. Oswald Dykes, M.A., D.D. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 
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ministers almost too strong a tonic to those who are borne 
down under the burden of sorrow. We can fancy such turn- 
ing aside to such sermons as those of the Master of the Temple, 
or of Thomas Guthrie, or of John Ker, and finding in them 
the healing they are seeking. But we repeat that these ser- 
mons will claim a place in the very first rank of present-day 
pulpit literature ; and we commend them not only as a com- 
panion to devout thought, but as a lesson—worthy of special 
study from students and ministers entering upon their work— 
in the sacred art of preaching. 


Mr. Malleson’s work on The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul (10) 
is written for the ordinary reader, and it is likely to take no 
unimportant place in our popular religious literature. So far 
as we have been able to judge of it, we should not expect that 
it would ever be regarded asa reference-book for students upon 
the Great Apostle; and hence it will not take the place of, or 
even claim comparison with, such works as “Conybeare and 
Howson.” But it will probably be read where the latter would 
be found too scholarly and elaborate ; and we may safely say 
that Mr. Malleson throughout shows the marks of such careful 
and ardent study of his subject, as to inspire confidence in the 
reader who is not able to go back to his authorities. If we 
were, again, to compare Mr. Malleson’s work with that of 
Canon Farrar, we should certainly not give the palm to the 
former in the matter of style; but while the Canon wields a 
more graceful pen, Mr. Malleson conveys always an impression 
of walking upon firmer theological ground, and his book will 
therefore be more gladly accepted by many evangelical readers. 
The book seems to us to fail chiefly in the apparent temptation 
to fine writing, which the writer indulges, sometimes provok- 
ing comparison with the rounded and polished periods of Canon 
Farrar. But what we have in this work—and this is much 
—is a study of the life of St. Paul and of his work, from a 
Pauline standpoint—sympathetic, clear, and interesting; and 
recommend it as, apart from general reading, a volume which 
would form an admirable companion in any continuous 
treatment of the history of St. Paul, in Bible-classes or at 


(10) The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. F. A. Malleson, M.A. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
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sible-readings. The map of St. Paul’s journeys—prepared 


by Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston—will be found of great 
service. 


A new edition of Mr. Edward White’s little book on 
Certainties in Religion (11) has just been issued, and its appear- 
ance gives us an opportunity of repeating the high estimate 
which was expressed regarding it in a recent number of this 
Review. It is a compact, able, and fresh contribution to popu- 
lar apologetics; and if we may be allowed a play upon the 
word, it is all the more a satisfactory apologia that it conveys 
no impression of Christianity as needing to be apologised for. 
A treatment of the subject so clear and decided, yet with no 
trace of dogmatism, as we have here, cannot fail to gain a hear- 
ing from the fair-minded reader ; and we again commend the 
volume specially to the study of young men, who will find it 
eminently helpful. 


Since the publication of Deutsch’s ingenious vindication of 


the Talmud in the pages of the Quarterly, there has been an 
intelligible desire for a fuller and more exact acquaintance 
with the contents of this vast repository of Jewish thought. 
Not content with such traces of wisdom as its admirers suc- 
ceed in discovering and demonstrating, inquirers are rather 
concerned to know what is its general drift and value. Mr. 
Paul Isaac Hershon undertakes (12) to furnish fitting mate- 
rials for the formation of a correct opinion. We have 
examined his volume with some care, and we unhesitatingly 
commend it as a most valuable contribution to our knowledge 
of the subject. It is eminently characterised by a judicial 
fairness in the selection of specimen passages. In addition to 
a very full index of topics discussed, there is a specially inter- 
esting and helpful index whereby the reader is enabled to 
compare Talmudic teaching with the teaching of Scripture. 
This volume justifies Milman’s description of the Talmud :— 


“ That wonderful monument of human industry, human wisdom, 
and human folly.” 


(11) On Certainties in Religion. Second Edition. London: Elliot Stock. 


(12) Treasures of the Talmud, by Paul Isaac Hershon. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 
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Among the so-called “ Faiths of the World,” the creed of 
our Aryan ancestors has been much studied, and, in certain 
quarters, greatly lauded. Through the zeal and industry of 
Max Miiller and his coadjutors, opportunities are now afforded 
for the study of its earliest records. Perhaps the first feeling 
of one who makes acquaintance with the Rig-Veda by a per- 
usal of selected extracts, is a feeling of surprise and pleasure 
on finding so much that is comparatively pure and wholesome 
in its ancient hymns. But the satisfaction is not likely to 
grow with increasing knowledge. Modern praises of the Vedic 
religion can only spring from partiality or ignorance. A toler- 
able familiarity with its literature reveals its hollowness and 
selfishness. Within a reasonable compass Mr. Macdonald (13) 
furnishes us with sufficient information on which to found a 
definite and defensible judgment. His book is eminently 
satisfactory. It is worthy of wide circulation and careful 
study. 


Notwithstanding the many excellent manuals on Eastern 
customs already existing, Mr. Neill has produced a volume (14) 


which is certainly not lacking in freshness and interest. Dur- 
ing a three years’ residence in Palestine, and by a continuous 
habit of keen observation, he has gleaned, from well-reaped 
fields, sheaves that are not to be despised in our estimation of 
the harvest. 


Nothing more is needed to justify this reprint of Sir Richard 
saker’s Meditations and Disquisitions on the Psalms (15) than 
Mr. Spurgeon’s testimony in his valuable Commentary and 
Commentaries: “O rare Sir Richard Baker! knight of the 
flowing pen. His meditations and disquisitions are altogether 
marrow and fatness. We have often tried to quote from him 
and have found ourselves so embarrassed that we have been 
inclined to copy the whole book.” The reprint is excellent, 

(13) The Vedic Religion, or the Creed and Practice of the Indo- Aryans three 


thousand years ago. By the Rev. K. 8S. Macdonald, M.A., Missionary of 
the Free Church of Scotland, Calcutta. 2d Edition. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 

(14) Palestine Explored. By Rev. James Neill, M.A. London: James 
Nisbet and Co. 

(15) Meditations and Disquisitions upon certain Psalms. By Sir Richard 
Baker. London: Charles Higham, 27a Farringdon Street. 
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and it is enriched by a characteristic introduction from the 
pen of Dr. Grosart. The volume itself is a storehouse of 
quaint, spiritual, and suggestive sayings. 


We have much pleasure in calling attention to a very handy 
and useful epitome (16) of facts that ought to be generally 
known in connection with the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. Mr. Carter tells the “story” of the New Testa- 
ment in a manner at once simple, scholarly, and reverent. 


What can we say of those attractive-looking volumes (17), 
except that year by year they are increasingly welcome? The 
engravings, especially the coloured ones, are very good, and 
the literary matter is excellent and varied. 


A charming story of child-life (18). Now, as we read it by 
our winter fire, the little ones are carried away in imagination 
to the daisy-clad meadows and breezy hills, as they follow 


the footsteps of “Bobby” and “ Rosie,” and their faithful 
German nurse. 


Whatever Dr. Macduff writes is sure to be worth reading, 
and this volume (19) will be especially welcome to parents, 
who are so often at a loss for a really interesting as well as 
instructive book for Sunday afternoons or evenings. These 
sermons possess the advantage of having been spoken to 
children, and they have a freshness and simplicity of style 
which is very attractive. They are intensely practical, and 
well fitted, by the cheerful tone which pervades them, to 


commend the Gospel to the consciences and hearts of the 
young. 


(16) The Story of the New Testament told in connection with the Revised 
Version. By Rev. Andrew Carter, M.A. London: Whittaker and Co. 

(17) Leisure Hour, 1881. Sunday at Home, 1881. London: Religious 
Tract Society, 56 Paternoster Row. 

(18) A Summer in the Life of two little Children. By the Author of 
“Lilies of the Valley and other Stories.” London: J. Nisbet and Co. 

(19) Hosannas of the Children, and other Short Sermons for Young Wor- 
shippers ; or, a Chime of Bells from the Little Sanctuary. By J. R. Macduff, 
D.D. London: J. Nisbet and Co. 





